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PREPAC EH. 


THE object with which this little book has been prepared is 
twofold, — to provide a convenient text-book for the use of stu- 
dents who are just beginning the critical study of the Greek 
drama, and to contribute something toward the constitution of 
a sound text of the Alcestis. 

The play in question is often said to be an “easy” one; yet 
it abounds in critical difficulties and presents many interesting 
problems. These are thrown into stronger relief by the very 
simplicity and clearness of many portions of the play, and so 
can more easily be noted and discussed by the beginner in the 
critical art, who would be completely baffled by the manifold 
and complex difficulties of such a drama as the Agamemnon or 
the Trachiniae. Hence the Alcestis seems peculiarly adapted 
for the use of our classical “seminaries” and ‘pro-seminaries,”’ 
and is often selected as a subject for their labors. In writing 
the present work, and especially in preparing the introduction 
and apparatus criticus, I have had in view the needs of students 
in these seminaries. 

This, however, is not the sole object of the book. Some five 
years since, when looking over a large collection of works relat- 
ing to the Greek drama, I was impressed by the fact that since 
the edition of Professor Monk no edition of the Alcestis which 
had for its chief purpose the critical constitution of the text 
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had appeared in English. This seemed all the more strange 
because the play is one of the best known and most popular of 
all the Euripidean dramas. There appeared, therefore, to be 
need of a new edition which should gather up the scattered 
critical material which has appeared during this century — 
which should, in other words, “bring Monk up to date.” To 
do this adequately would require a much larger and more elab- 
orate work than the present one; but I have tried to make at 
least a beginning in this direction. 

In the treatment and constitution of the text I have been, on 
the whole, conservative. I have no sympathy with what some 
one has called “the yelping chorus of those who carp at con- 
jectural criticism”; but the need of caution in the exercise of~ 
the art can scarcely be too strongly emphasized. Nothing is 
easier than to make conjectures; nothing is harder than to 
make a certain one. Still, [have received not a few conjectures 
into the text, especially from those suggested by Wecklein, 
F. W. Schmidt, Herwerden, Wilamowitz, Earle, and the early 
editors and critics. Variations in the text from the reading of 
the MSS. have been indicated by using bold-face type in the 
words where the change occurs. 

The apparatus criticus is necessarily based upon that of Prinz ; 
but I have made many changes and additions, and have omitted 
those testimonia which show no variant from the reading of the 
Kuripidean MSS. Through the kindness of Professor U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mvellendorff, a few readings from d (Cod. Laurent. 
31,15) have been added. Underthe heading “Select Conjectures” 
have been collected a number of emendations which for one reason 


or another seemed worthy of mention, but which I did not ven- 
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ture to receive into the text. These have been very carefully 
sifted from the great mass of conjectures upon the Alcestis, 
which could not have been reprinted as a whole without pre- 
serving a great deal of rubbish. In the critical notes, which 
form the larger part of the book, I have tried to discuss, or at 
least to point out, most of the difficulties which confront the 
student of the play. Many of the problems are still unsolved; 
some, perhaps, are incapable of solution, but I have honestly 
striven to blink none of them. At the end a brief “Metrical 
Appendix” has been added to help the student in dealing with 
the lyric metres of the play. 

Though I have been under constant obligation to the labors 
of my predecessors, this edition is not:“‘based” on that of any 
previous commentator, German or otherwise, and I have tried 
in all cases to exercise an independent judgment. I have aimed 
to make due acknowledgment for whatever is not the common 
property of scholars, though in so small a book it is not always 
possible “‘swwm euique reddere.” I wish to express my special 
obligation to the following: to former editions of the play (par- 
ticularly that of Monk), especially for “parallel passages”; to 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, of Gottingen, for valu- 
able information and advice; to Professor M. L. Earle, of Bryn 
Mawr, who very kindly communicated to me a number of un- 
published readings and conjectures, with permission to make 
use of them; to Professors C. L. Smith, M. H. Morgan and 
A. A. Howard, of Harvard, for advice and encouragement, and 
above all to the late Professor F. D. Allen, of the same univer- 
sity, without whose kindly counsel this book would probably 
never have been written. I am much indebted, also, to my 
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colleague, Dr. J. M. Paton, of Wesleyan University, for the 
valuable chapter (on the works of art in which scenes from 
the Alcestis are represented) which he has contributed to the 
introduction. 

It may appear to some that I have been too cautious in 
many of my statements, and that “probably,” “perhaps,” “it 
would seem,” ete., recur too often in these pages; but I have 
thought it best to run the risk of erring in this direction rather 
than in that of over-confidence and ‘“cocksureness.” It be- 
hooves the classical scholar to be very cautious in his assertions 
in these days, when the very next discovery in Egypt may 
prove him to be in the wrong. I may perhaps be permitted to 
add that this is Gf I mistake not) the first mainly critical edi- 
tion of a Greek play that has been published by an American 
scholar. Stt venia tiront/ 

H. W. Hay.ey. 


MippLEerown, Conn., September 1, 1897. 
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EXP EROD UC PION: 


A. Tue Myts or AtcsstTIis. 


Its History and Literary Treatment. 


Few Greek myths have become more celebrated or have fur- 
nished a greater stimulus to literary effort than that of Admetus 
and Alcestis. It would be both interesting and profitable to trace 
the evolution of the story from its origin down to the time of 
Euripides ; but, unfortunately, so many links in the chain are 
wanting that much must be left to conjecture. With the various 
“solar-myth ” theories that have been suggested to account for the 
legend I will not weary the reader; they have long since been 
“ gathered to their fathers.” They may be found stated at length 
in the dissertation by Karl Dissel, “ Der Mythus von Admetos und 
Alkestis”” (Brandenburg, 1882) pp. 6ff. The Euhemeristic explana- 
tion of the myth which was proposed by Gottfried Hermann (see 
the dissertation prefixed to his Alcestis pp. xiii. ff.) may also be 
dismissed as quite untenable. 

That keen-sighted scholar, K. O. Mueller, in his Prolegomena zu 
einer wiss. Mythologie pp. 300-306 (cf. his Dorier, Eng. trans. I. 
p- 340 f.), advanced a different and much more probable theory. 


- Noting that “A8muyros, “the unconquered,” is a common title of 


Pluto, and that ’A8pijrov xépy (see Hesychius s. v.) was a name of 
Hecate, he made the suggestion that Admetus was originally not 
the hero of later legend, but the king of the under-world himself. 
After slaying the Python, Apollo was obliged to atone for the 
blood-guilt thus incurred by descending into Hades and serving 
"Adunros (i-6. Pluto) for a time. That form of the legend which 
connects Apollo’s servitude with the killing of the Cyclopes is, as 
we shall see, of later origin (see also Pauly, Real-Hncyclop.’ s. v. 
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Apollon III. 12 and IV. 2). This view of Mueller’s is extremely 
plausible, and is probably correct,* though it cannot, with our 
present data, be absolutely proved. As he points out (Dorier l.s.c.), 
it is confirmed by the obscure traditions which represent Apollo 
as actually dying and descending into the lower world (Euhemerus 
in Minucius Felix ec. 21, 2, ete.). If Mueller is right, it becomes 
probable that "AAknoris (cf. dAKy, "AAKiwos, “Adkéras, “AAKpuyvy, etc.) 
was originally a name of Persephone, Pherrhephatta, or Core, the 
queen of Hades. In what manner the story became localized and 
Pluto was transformed to a Thessalian monarch we can only guess. 
Possibly the fact that the name Admetus was not uncommon 
among the chieftains of northern Greece may have had something 
to do with the change. The Molossian king with whom Themis- 
tocles took refuge was an Admetus, and there were several distin- 
guished Macedonians of that name. 

In the Homeric poems we find but little about Admetus or 
Alcestis, but enough to show that the myth had already obtained 
a “local habitation.” Admetus, the son of Pheres (®ypyriadao IZ. 

IL. 763, XXIII. 376) and grandson of Cretheus and Tyro (Od. XI. 
257-8), rules over four Thessalian cities, Pherae, Boebe, Glaphyra 
and Toleus (//. II. 711 f.), His wife Alcestis is mentioned (JZ. Z.s.c.) 
as “the fairest of the daughters of Pelias,” who (as we learn from 
Od. XI. 253 f.) was the son of Poseidon and Tyro and dwelt in 
Toleus. Eumelus, son of Admetus and Alecestis (Jd. II. 713), com- 
mands twelve ships at Troy, and possesses mares famed for their 
speed, ras év Ilvepin Opey dpyvpotogos *Amo\Awy (ii. iG 766). Eu- 
melus appears among the contestants in the chariot race (7. XXIII. 
287 ff.); but he does not play a conspicuous part in the Jad. His 
wife is Iphthime, daughter of Icarius (Od. IV. 797-8). It is clear, 
I think, that, though the Jliad and Odyssey contain no detailed 
statement of the myth, the story was known to the authors of the 
parts of the Homeric poems above cited, and had already passed 
through a long process of development. It will be noted, also, 
that Admetus, Alcestis, and Kumelus are mentioned only in portions 


* See, however, Schreiber, Apollon Pythoktonos pp. 11, 12, who opposes 
Mueller’s theory. ; 
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-of the Jéiad which are now generally believed to be of compara- 
tively date origin (viz. the Catalogue of Ships and Book XXIIL.). 
The poet who did most to give the myth form and coloring 
seems, however, to have been Hesiod, or, rather, the unknown 
author of that curious work, the Hoeae. In one of the divisions 
of this poem the story of Admetus and Alcestis was told with 
considerable fullness; and, though the work itself is lost, Wilamo- 
witz with extraordinary acuteness has succeeded in making out 
the plot of this particular Hoee (see his Jsyllos pp. 57 ff.). This 
he has accomplished by piecing together bits of information from 
various ancient writers (the fragments of the poem, Pindar Pyth. 
III. and the schol., Apollod. Bibl. III. 10, 3 and I. 9, 15, Hy- 
ginus ab. 49 and 51, etc.). Not all the details of his combi- 
nations are certain; but, taken as a whole, his conclusions seem 
well assured. According to him (/.s.¢. p. 70 f.), the tale as told 
by the Hesiodic poet ran about as follows (omitting the earlier 
portion, in which were narrated the loves of Apollo and Coronis 
and the fate of the latter): Asclepius, son of Apollo and Coronis, 
grew. up to manhood under the care of the centaur Chiron, and 
learned to know the medicinal powers of the herbs and the spells 
that stay disease. He became a physician without peer, and healed 
many of their ills; but when he presumed so far as to bring back 
the dead to life Zeus smote him with the thunderbolt and slew 
him at Delphi, where was his father’s sanctuary. Then Apollo, 
in anger at his son’s death and not being able to take vengeance 
upon Zeus, slew the Cyclopes who had forged the bolt which caused 
the death of Asclepius. At Leto’s intercession Apollo was spared 
expulsion into Tartarus, but was condemned by Zeus to spend a 
“oreat year” in servitude to a mortal. So he entered the service 
of Admetus, king of Pherae, and pastured his master’s flocks near 
Lake Boebeis. Being kindly treated by Admetus, he caused the 
latter’s herds to thrive and multiply (cf. Ale. 588 f.). He also 
aided the king to yoke together to his chariot a lion and a boar, 
in order to win Alcestis, whose father, Pelias, would grant her 
hand only to the suitor who should accomplish this feat. Admetus 
won his bride and brought her home amid rejoicing, but he forgot 
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to sacrifice to Apollo’s sister, the cruel Artemis Borwdé of Pherae; 
and, as a token of her wrath, he found a coil of snakes in his bridal 
chamber. Apollo interpreted to the king the will of the goddess ; 
she demanded the life of the bridegroom, and would spare it only 
on condition that the life of another be voluntarily offered as a 
substitute. Friends and kindred all refused to make the sacrifice; 
only the young wife would consent to give her life for that of her 
husband. But when the sacrifice had been consummated, Per- 
sephone (who is Artemis Bpiwé under another aspect) had merey 
on her and sent her back to the upper world. Thus, or nearly 
thus, the author of the Hoeae (see esp. Apollodorus and Hyginus 
ll. s.¢.). Though both Apollodorus and Hyginus mention the in- 
terference of Heracles, the former speaks of it only as another 
form of the legend (ws 8& évor A€yovaw, “HpakAjs paxerdmevos “Ardy - 
ef. the third schol. on Aristoph. Vesp, 1239). The date of the Hoeae 
is not exactly known, but probably is not far from the latter part of 
the seventh century B.c.; hence we may assume that as the time 
when the legend takes on a definite literary form. As we have seen, 
the poet assigns as the cause of Apollo’s @yreéa not the slaying of 
the Python but the killing of the Cyclopes; but whether he was 
the first who introduced this change into the story we cannot say. 
Another step in the development of the myth was taken by the 
tragic poet Phrynichus. Among his tragedies Suidas (s. v. ®pvvxos) 
mentions an ”AX«yoris, and one line of this play (fr. 2 Nauck) has 
been preserved to us by Hesychius (s. v. dOapBés): copa 8° dOapBés 
yuioddvyrov (so Hermann; ywoddvorov MS.) | refpa. If, as seems 
highly probable, this refers to the struggle between Heracles and 
Thanatos,* it is clear that Phrynichus, or the source from which he 
drew, introduced Heracles into the story and ascribed the restora- 
tion of Alcestis to his intervention. Robert (Thanatos p. 30) holds 
that this form of the myth is the older one, on the ground that “die 
Lésung eines Konflikts durch physische Kraft ist in aller Sagenent- 
wickelung alter und urspriinglicher als die Verséhnung durch das 
Eingreifen ethischer Motive.” But, though this is undoubtedly true 
as a general principle, it is hardly a safe criterion in individual cases. 


* Cf. Fahlenberg, De Hercule Tragico p. 37 and note 4. 
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We learn further from Servius (on Aen. IV. 694) that Phrynichus 


brought Thanatos (“Orcus”; some hold that Hades is meant) upon 


the stage, bearing a sword with which to cut off a lock of hair from 
the head of Alcestis ; a feature which was borrowed by Euripides. 
Aeschylus (Hum. 713 ff.) says (the Erinnyes are addressing Apollo) 
Toit édpacas Kai Dépyros ev Sduous: | Motpas ereicas apOirovs Oeivar 
Bporovs. . . . ot tou marads diavopas Kkatrapbicas | oivw mapyrdrnoas 
dpxatas Geds: cf. Hum. 171 f. rapa vopov Gedy Bpdrea pev riwy, | mada- 
yeveis 5¢ Motpas pOicas. As the schol. on Ale. 12 points out, this obvi- 
ously refers to the same incident as Alc. 11 ff. rard0s bépytos, dv Oavetv 
éppvodpnv, | Motpas doAwcas x... That form of the legend accord- 
ing to which Apollo made the Moerae intoxicated and then obtained 
from them permission for Admetus to offer a substitute is therefore 
older than the Euripidean Alcestis, and probably goes back to the 
play of Phrynichus, if not farther (cf. Apollod. Bid. I. 9, 15, 2). 

In the Aristophanic hypothesis to the Alcestis is the statement : 
map ovderépy (i.e. neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles) keira: 7 pvborovia. 
This is not quite correct : for, though Aeschylus seems not to have 
written on this subject, Plutarch (De defect. orac. c. 15 p. 417 F) 
has preserved a line of Sophocles in which Admetus says, otpods 
8 ddexrwp airov Hye mpos pvdAnv. As G. Hermann long ago pointed 
out, this looks like a passage from a satyric drama, and Aristoph- 
anes may have neglected to mention the play because it was of that 
character. What form of the legend Sophocles adopted we have no 
means of knowing. 

Pherecydes (doubtless the Lerian, who flourished about B.c, 450) 
seems to have related the myth, or a part of it, in his ‘Ioropéa. 
He asserted that not the Cyclopes themselves, but their sons, were 
slain by Apollo (schol. on Ale, 1= Mueller 7. H. G. fr. 76), doubt- 
less because the Cyclopes were commonly believed to be immortal. 
What other innovations he may have tried to introduce into the 
legend we do not know, but he seems to have followed Hesiod 
pretty closely (cf. the schol. on Pindar Pyth. II. 59=F. HG. 
fr. 8; Wilamowitz l. s.c. p. 62). 

The story of Admetus seems to have been very popular about 
this time ; the famous skolion 
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tal , 

’ASdunrov Adyov & "raipe pabdyv rors dyafors iret, 
a an Lé / 

tov deAdv 8° dméxov, yvovs dtu Setots GALyn xapts 


was probably written by Praxilla of Sicyon, a contemporary of 
Pherecydes, though some attributed it to Alcaeus, others to Sappho 
(schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1240; Pausanias in Eustath. on ZZ. II. 
711, p. 326, 36). This song is mentioned by Cratinus (fr. 236 
Kock) and twice by Aristophanes (Vesp. 1239, fr. 480 K.), and 
was so much in vogue that ’Adunrov pédos passed into a proverb 
(Hesych. and Suidas s.v.; see also Hesych. s.v. “Adpyjrov Adyoy, 
Athenaeus XV. p. 695 C). Even in antiquity its precise applica- 
tion seems to have been disputed (see Eustath. /. s. c. and the schol. 
on the Vespae 1239). Aristophanes puts it into the mouth of the 
flatterer and parasite Theorus, and it probably reflects on the 
courage of Admetus; though some (schol. on the Vespae 1. s. ¢.) 
took it as referring merely to the refuge which the Thessalian king, 
when driven into exile, was said to have taken with Theseus. 

This brings us to the time of Euripides. He seems to have 
followed the Hesiodic form of the myth, with those modifications 
which were shown in the Phrynichean play. It is not clear that 
he introduced any important change, except, possibly, that he makes 
Admetus king of all Thessaly (Alc. 590 ff.). Euripides seems, also, 
to have laid greater stress upon the hospitality of Admetus, as 
shown to Heracles in the midst of the mourning for Alcestis, than 
did the earlier poets; though whether he invented that part of the 
story which represents Heracles as entertained at that time in the 
house of the Thessalian monarch, we cannot say. Probably, how- 
ever, he borrowed this, too, from Phrynichus. 

Two poets of the Old (or early Middle) Comedy, Aristomenes 
and Theopompus, each wrote an *A8uyros (see the fourth hypoth. 
to Aristoph. Plutus, and Athenaeus XV. 690 A), but of the contents 
of these plays we know little or nothing. 

Better knowu is the "Adkyoris of the comic poet Antiphanes, 
from which two (perhaps three) fragments have been preserved. 
The first of these (Athenaeus III. 122 D= fr. 29 K.), 
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looks like a piece of advice given by Admetus to Heracles (or by 
some one to Admetus) as to the way to recover Alcestis. 

Athenaeus says (XII. 553 C=—fr. 30 K.): ’Avriddvns év ’AAKhor 8 
€AaL@ Tiva Trove xpromevov Tos wddas. Apparently Heracles had his 
feet anointed with oil to relieve them after the long journey down 
to Hades.* A third fragment (Ath. I]. 47 B=fr. 276 Kock) may 
belong to the same play: €y voonpa rodr EXEL | del yap d&vmevos 
€or. B. @erraddv déyes | Kopid7 Tov dvdpa. 

In accordance with the erotic taste of the time, the poet Rhianus 
(second half of the third century B.c.) ascribed (in his @eccadukd ?) 
the servitude of Apollo to his love for Admetus, whose servant he 
voluntarily became (schol. on Ale.1). This form of the story was, 
as might be expected, popular with later writers. The Delphian 
periegete Anaxandrides, on the other hand, retained the older, 
Delphian version which represented Apollo as undergoing the 
Onreta to atone for his slaying the Python (schol. on Ale, 7. s.¢.). 

The Atthidographer Phanodemus (schol. on the Vespae l. s.¢.= 
F. H. G. fr. 9) related that Admetus, being driven out of Pherae, 
came with his wife Alcestis and his youngest son Hippasus to 
Theseus at Athens, and settled there. This addition to the legend 
may have been suggested by Alc. 954 f., which clearly implies that 
some of Admetus’ subjects were disaffected toward him. (For 
other minor features and variations of the legend, see Wentzel’s 
admirable article “ Admetos ” in Pauly’s Real-Hneyclopaedie ”.) 

Fulgentius (Hxpos. Serm. Ant. s.v. friguttire) gives what purports 
to be a quotation from an Alcestis of the Roman poet Ennius; but 
as no such play of Ennius is mentioned elsewhere, and Fulgentius 
is known to have forged many quotations, his statement is now 
generally disbelieved. 


* That a form of the legend existed in which Heracles brought Alcestis up 
from Hades is shown by the works of art. See p. lil ff. 
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The tragic poet L. Accius, however, wrote an Alcestis, of which 
one line — cum striderat retracta rursus inferis — has been preserved 
to us by Priscian (IX. p. 867 P., X. p. 893 P.). What version of 
the myth he followed is quite unknown (see Ribbeck, Rémische 
Tragidie p. 551; Frag. Scaen. Rom. Po. 1. p. 143). 

We have also a fragment (Gellius XIX. 7,3; Nonius s. v. obeswm ; 
Baehrens Ho. Lat. Min. VI. p. 288) from an Alcestis of the poet 
Laevius, which, however, was probably not a play,* but a part of 
his Hrotopaegnia (see Weichert, De Laevio poeta pp. 55 ff. in his 
Poet. Lat. Relig.). The fragment runs (the text is somewhat un- 
certain): corpore pectoreque undique obeso ac | mente exsensa tardige- 
nuclo | senio obpressum. It may be a description of Pheres. 

It would appear from Lucian De Saltu 52 (cf. Juvenal Sat. VI. 
652) that under the empire the myth of Alcestis was often made 
the subject of mimetic performances. 

It is clear, both from this brief sketch and from the number and 
character of the allusions to the legend in classical writers, that 
it never occupied a commanding position in Greek mythology or 
literature, such a position, for instance, as was held by the story 
of the Atridae or of the house of Laius. The reason for this is 
twofold: the scene of the legend is in northern Greece, removed 
from the great centres of life and civilization, and the family in- 
volved is not one which played a very conspicuous part in the 
mythical history of the heroic age; and secondly, the conception 
of conjugal love and fidelity which the story reveals is so elevated 
that it could scarcely be appreciated by the great mass of the 
Greeks of classical times. But later, when the romantic element 
in the relation between the sexes began to appear more promi- 
nently, the myth came at once into vogue. The influence of Christi- 
anity was favorable rather than unfavorable to its popularity; it 
was often referred to by the fathers of the church, to whom the 
servitude of Apollo and the self-sacrifice of Alcestis offered conven- 
ient illustrations ; and, in one way or another, it has exercised no 
slight influence upon modern literature.t 


* Menozzi (Rivista di filol. class. 185 pp. 191 ff.) holds that it was a tragedy. 
} See Ellinger, Alceste in der modernen Litteratur, Halle, 1885; Patin, Tra- 
giques Grecs,? Euripide vol. I. pp. 221 ff. 
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B. Tue Euripmpean Puay. 


The Alcestis is the earliest of the plays which are known* to 
have been written by Euripides that has come down to us. Its 
date was long uncertain, for that part of the Aristophanic hypothe- 
sis which contained information as to this point had been lost. It 
was known, however, from internal evidence, such as the severity 
of the metrical treatment, the friendly mention of Sparta (1. 448 f.), 
and the fact that vv. 367-8 are parodied in the Acharnians (which 
appeared B.c. 425), that the play was an early one. In 1834 W. 
Dindorf published in his edition of the Alcestis a new fragment of 
the hypothesis, which he had found in the Vatican MS. (B). This 
fragment contained (in addition to other matter previously known) 
the following words: 76 dpaya éroinOy if. €dddx6n eri TAavkivou &pxov- 
Tos TOA. motos (xpdtov MS.) qv SodoxAjs, devrepos (devrepov MS.) 
Kipuridys Kpnooas “AAkpéwve (GAKpaiov. MS.) ro da Vodidos (diapw- 
pirw MS.) Trréhw “AAkyjorid. 70 8€ SpGpa kwopixwrépay éxer THY KaTa- 
atpodnv. As we know from other sources (see Diodor. XII. 30, 
who gives the name as Glaucides; schol. on Aristoph. Achar. 67; 
Clinton, Fasti Hellen. II. p. 62-3), Glaucinus or Glaucines was 
archon in the second year of the 85th Olympiad; hence Dindorf 
substituted for the meaningless 76 A of the MS. (which is cer- 
tainly corrupt) ddvpmiddos wé érer Sevtépw (or B’). The fragment 
gives us the following facts: the play was the seventeenth in 
order of composition. As Earle has pointed out (p. 4f. of his 
edition), this probably means that it belonged to the seven- 
teenth group of plays brought out by the poet. We know from 
the Vita that Euripides presented his first drama in 455; hence 
either 12 is a mistake for ty, or (more probably) the poet let one 
year pass without exhibiting. The Alcestis was presented in the 
year of Glaucinus, i.e. 439-8, and hence must have been performed 
(if, as is probable, it appeared at the Greater Dionysia) in the 


* The Rhesus is, of course, disputed. 
+ Cf., however, Teuffel in the Rheinisches Museum 1866, p. 471. 
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spring of 438. It was the fourth member of a tetralogy (the other 
plays being the Cretan Women, the Alemeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus), thus occupying the place usually held by a satyric drama. 
Euripides gained only the second prize, Sophocles being first. 

The Alcestis, then, is the work of no prentice hand. It appeared 
when Euripides was in at least the forty-second year of his life 
(probably several years older; the statement of the Parian Marble 
that he was born in Ol. 72, 4 is much more likely to be right than 
the other version, which makes his birth occur in the year, and 
even on the day, of the battle of Salamis) and the eighteenth of 
his career as a dramatist. It belonged to the same tetralogy as 
two of his most famous plays,—the Alemeon in Psophis and the 
Telephus. Whatever imperfections the play may contain cannot, 
therefore, be ascribed to the poet’s youth or inexperience. The 
period at which the drama was presented was that when the great- 
ness of Athens was at its height, seven years before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War and while the Parthenon was still in 
process of building. 

The Alcestis, like the first play of Euripides (the Peliades) and 
the Medea, has to do with the fortunes of the royal family of 
Toleus. As Wilamowitz has pointed out, during the earlier part of 
his dramatic career Euripides tried to please the Athenians by 
treating new subjects with which they were not already familiar. 
It may be suspected, also, that there was some strong tie which 
bound Euripides himself to northern Greece. We know that later 
in life he went to Macedonia to the court of Archelaus; and doubt- 
less some other attraction beside the liberality and literary taste 
of the king drew him thither. It is possible that he had kinsfolk 
in Thessaly or Macedonia. 

The question arises, in what relation did the Alcestis stand to 
the other three dramas of the tetralogy? Were the four plays 
connected in plot or by some other internal bond, or was the con- 
nection between them merely external? That they were not linked 
together in plot seems clear; their subjects are too different-and 
the myths of which they treat cover too wide a range for this to 
be possible. It has been suggested, however, by Bernhardy (art. 
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“Euripides” in Ersch and Gruber’s Hncycl.) and G. A. Schoell 
(Tetral. d. Att. Theaters pp. 52-9) that the poet’s object in select- 
ing the subjects of these plays was to show different types of 
woman, the lascivious adulteress Aerope being opposed to the trust- 
ful and faithful Alphesiboea (or Arsinoe), and the masculine Cly- 
taemestra to the womanly Alcestis. Schoell notes, also, that in 
all four dramas the sanctity of the household hearth and the duties 
of hospitality are important elements. But, ingenious as this 
theory is, at best the verdict must be “not proven.” We do not 
know enough of the three lost tragedies to enable us to establish 
such a connection. 

The contents of the Euripidean play are, in brief, as follows: 
vv. 1-76. Prologue. Apollo makes the introductory speech, in- 
forming the spectators of the situation. The day appointed for 
the death of Alcestis has arrived, and hence he must leave the 
palace of Admetus to avoid pollution (1-27). Thanatos enters: 
seeing Apollo before the door, he reproaches him in a short ana- 
paestic system. A dialogue between the two follows: Apollo entreats 
Thanatos to spare the queen’s life, but in vain, and leaves in anger. 
Thanatos enters the palace (28-76). 77-135. Parodos. The chorus 
enters, full of anxiety to find out whether Alcestis is still alive or 
not. Their opinions differ; but they know that her end is near; 
no one can save her now that Asclepius is dead. 136-434. First 
Episode. An attendant comes out of the palace and is questioned 
by the coryphaeus. She relates the preparations made by Alcestis 
against her death, her prayers in behalf of her children, and her 
farewell to her marriage-bed and her domestics. The servant tells 
also of the grief of Admetus, and the dying queen’s desire to see 
once more the light of the sun (141-212). A lyric dialogue between 
the two semi-choruses follows. They doubt whether there is still 
hope, but pray Zeus and Apollo for aid; express their sympathy 
for Admetus, and praise Alcestis as she is brought out of the palace 
(213-243). Aleestis says farewell to the sun and to her home. 
She believes that she sees Charon, who is impatient for her depart- 
ure, and that a spectre from the under-world is trying to drag her 
away. Admetus entreats her to stay with him (244-279). Alcestis 
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then makes a long and affecting speech, setting forth his obliga- 
tions to her and begging him to love and care for her children and 
not to marry again. Ina long speech he promises to comply with 
her wishes, and she solemnly commits the children to his care. 
She then says farewell and expires (280-392). The child Eumelus 
sings a monody lamenting his mother’s death (393-415). The 
chorus comforts Admetus, who gives orders as to the mourning 
for his wife (416-434). 4385-475. First Stasimon. The chorus 
lauds Alcestis for her devotion and prophesies that her name will 
live in song, expresses the wish that it could bring her back to 
life, and contrasts her conduct with that of the king’s parents. 
476-567. Second Episode. Heracles, on his way to Thrace to 
bring the horses of Diomedes, comes to Pherae. He explains the 
object of his journey and receives information from the coryphaeus 
as to the dangerous nature of the undertaking (476-506). Admetus, 
clad in the garb of mourning, comes out of the palace. Heracles 
questions him as to the reason for his attire, but he evades the 
question, presses the visitor to remain and gives orders for his 
entertainment. The chorus remonstrate, but Admetus persists 
(507-567). 568-605. Second Stasimon. The chorus recall the 
time when Apollo served the king, and the manner in which the 
god charmed the wild beasts with his music. They then extol 
the wealth and power of the king, and express their confidence 
that his hospitality will be fewarded. 606-961. Third Episode. 
Pheres enters and tries to condole with Admetus, but is indig- 
nantly rejected. An angry dialogue between father and son fol- 
lows, and Pheres departs in wrath. Admetus renounces him. The 
king and chorus pass out to the burial (606-746). A servant comes 
out of the palace and complains of the greediness of Heracles and 
his lack of regard for the proprieties of the occasion. Heracles 
follows him and gives him a serio-comic lecture on the duties of a 
servant to his master’s guests and the true philosophy of life; but 
soon discovers the truth and goes off to the tomb to rescue Alcestis 
(747-860). Admetus and the chorus return (érurdpoSos), and Ad- 
metus laments his loss while the chorus sympathize with him and 
try to comfort him (861-934). Admetus then paints the wretched- 
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ness of his situation in a short speech in trimeters (935-961). 
962-1005. Third Stasimon. The chorus sing the power of Neces- 
sity, and predicts the honours which await Alcestis as heroine. 
1006-end. Exodus. Heracles enters, leading a veiled woman, 
whom, he says, he has won as a prize in certain games in which he 
has contested. He asks Admetus to take charge of her until his 
return from Thrace. The king at first refuses; but at last yields, 
though very reluctantly and after a long dialogue. Heracles then 
unveils her, and Admetus recognizes his wife. He inquires how 
she was rescued, and Heracles tells him. Admetus thanks his — 
benefactor, and presses him to remain; but Heracles is in haste and 
cannot stay. The king then orders a general thanksgiving. The 
chorus march out to the closing anapaests. 

Such, in brief, is the action of the play. This brings us to that 
most perplexed and difficult question: is the Alcestis a tragedy, 
and if not, what is it? On this subject volumes (I had almost 
said libraries) have been written, and the question is still far from 
being settled. It seems to have been disputed even in ancient 
times. We read in the last paragraph of the hypothesis: ro 8 
Spapa eore carvpixwrepov Gre eis xapay Kal HOovyvy Karartpéeper (Kal) éx- 
Barrera os dvoikea THs TpayiKHs ToLnotews 6 TE Opéorys Kal 4 "AXAKyoTLs, 
ws €k cupdopas pev apxopeva, eis evdarpoviay (de) Kal xapay Aj~avra, <a) 
€or. pGAAov kwpwdias éxdueva’ and on the other hand in the treatise 
rept kwpwdias published by Duebner (see his ed. of the scholia to 
Aristophanes p. xix.) from the Codex Parisinus 2677 we read: 
carupiKns S€ ob TO dd révOous cis xapas dravrav, ws 6 Etpuridov ’Opéorns 
kat "AAKyoris Kai 7 Yopoxdrdovs "HAEKTpa, ex p€povs, Worrep Tives Haciv, 
GAN dey Kal xaplevra Kat Ovpedixov exer yéAwra x.7.r. Aristophanes 
of Byzantium seems to have contented himself with the cautious 
remark: 16 8€ dpaya Kwpixwrépay exe tHv Karactpodpyy (the last 
clause of the Vatican fragment), which was amplified by later 
grammarians (see Trendelenburg, Gramm. Graec. d. art. trag. jud. 
relig. p. 36 f.). He makes a similar observation in the hypothesis 
to the Orestes. 

The modern literature of the subject is, as I have said, very 
large. The best survey of it is to be found in the very sane and 
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careful essay by G. Bissinger, “ Ueber die Dichtungsgattung w. d. 
Grundgedanken d. Alcestis d. Euripides (Erlangen 1869-71), to 
which I am indebted for many points. 

The theories which have been advanced respecting the nature of 
the Alcestis may be divided into seven classes : — 

I. Many authorities regard the play as a tragedy in the strict 
sense. So Sponheim, Buhl, Wieland, Firnhaber, Preller, G. Her- 
mann, Goethe, Kolanowski, Wilken, Sittl, Cucuel, etc. (For refer- 

ences see list at the end of this section.) Steinberger regards the 
' drama as a “distorted tragedy ” (verzerrtes Trauerspiel), the poet 
having at first intended to write a comic play, but having found 
the subject unsuitable for that purpose. 

II. Few writers, if any, have openly expressed the view that 
the Alcestis is a comedy. The Frenchman Brumoy, however, seems 
to have held nearly this opinion, and (as Bissinger points out) 
Kochly’s view (see below) involves nearly this conception of the 
play. Schoéne believes that the Alcestis is a parody on the play of 
Phrynichus. 

III. Others have held that the Alcestis is a satyr-drama. So 
Hedelin, d’Aubignac, Danina, Lessing, Glum, Hartung, Klein. 

IV. Others, still, have seen in the play a tragi-comedy (or hilaro- 
tragoedia) with an intentional admixture of tragic and comic ele- 
ments. So O. Mueller, Buchholz, Duentzer. 

V. Others believe the Alcestis to be neither a tragedy nor a 
comedy nor a mere combination of the two, but rather what the 
Germans call a “ Schauspiel,” a “play” in the modern sense, with 
varying moods and situations, not falling wholly within the limits 
either of comedy or tragedy.. So Eichstidt, Wagner, Rauchen- 
stein, Ritter. 

VI. Others still, while holding that Euripides was endeavoring, 
by producing the Alcestis, to strike out a new path in the drama, 
do not attempt to classify the play under any one of these heads. 
So Kéchly, whose view is so peculiar that I quote him more at 
length: “An die Stelle der Satyrn und Silene setzte er-aus dem 
eigenen Kreise des gewohnlichen Alltagslebens die fadesten Perso- 
nen, mit denen er einen tragischen Charakter umgab, in Berithrung 
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und Wechselwirkung brachte. Das Wesentliche dieser neuen Gat- 
tung nun wurde der Conflict eines tragischen Charakters mit der 
Philisterwelt der Gegenwart, der Gegensatz einer idealen Weltan- 
schauung zu der kahlen, niichternen Prosa des wirklichen Lebens.” 
The humor of the piece lies in the fact that in this conflict the 
idealist is saved by the materialist, the tragic heroine by the 
“Philistine.” Bernhardy expresses a similar view, and so Johring. 

VII. Lastly, Mr. Verrall holds that the play is what the Ger- 
mans would call a “ Tendenz-Schrift,” a covert attack on the popu- 
lar religion, bearing one meaning to the multitude and another to 
the “advanced thinkers ” of the day. 

The theory that the Alcestis is a comedy does not, I think, require 
any extended refutation. Neither the subject of the play, nor its 
arrangement, nor the position which it occupied in a tetralogy is 
consistent with the Greek conception of a comedy. Whatever we 
may pronounce the play to be, the tragic element in it clearly pre- 
ponderates over the comic. 

Nor is it easy to believe that the Alcestis was a satyric drama. 
True, it occupied the place of one ; but the characteristic features 
of the satyric drama, the chorus of satyrs, the rude jests and unre- 
strained merriment, are conspicuously absent. The Alcestis differs 
less widely from the Agamemnon than from the Cyclops. 

It is clear, however, that the drama is not an ordinary tragedy. 
The fact that it held the place usually occupied by a satyr-play is 
proof positive of this; and the comic tinge of certain portions of it, 
though slight, is unmistakable. In what, then, does the difference 
consist ? Not in the fortunate ending; for this criterion, if strictly 
applied, would exclude many plays the tragic nature of which has 
never been questioned. True, Aristotle preferred that in a tragedy 
the change of fortune should be from prosperity to adversity 
(Poet. 1453 b 12); but he also knew and recognized as tragedies 
plays in which the change was in the opposite direction (1453 a 25, 
1455 b 29). Nor yet does it lie in the nature of the characters 
who appear in the play. True, the Alcestis is a drama of domestic 
life, and the personages who take part in it are very much like 
ordinary men and women; but who could be more ordinary (I had 
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almost said vulgar) than the characters who rail and wrangle 
through so many lines of the Andromache or the Orestes? Nor 
does the difference consist wholly in the more subdued nature of 
the action. It is true that the characters move in a calmer atmo- 
sphere than in many of the Euripidean plays ; but surely the spec- 
tacle of a young and lovely woman snatched away in her prime by 
a merciless and irresistible power is sufficient to excite both terror 
and pity. 

It has seemed, and still seems, to the present writer that, after 
all, the main difference between the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy 
is in the eomie element which appears in the play; and even this 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind. It has often been 
noted that oeeasional comic touches are found even in Aeschylean 
and Sophoclean tragedies, (e.g. the nurse’s speech in Choeph. T15 f£., 
esp. 1. 735 f.); and they are much more frequent in Euripides. 
What is more natural, then, than for the poet, having to provide a 
substitute for a satyric drama, to offer a tragedy in which these 
occasional comie features have been slightly intensified? I say 
slightly; for the comic element in the Alcestis is in reality much 
less prominent than some have claimed. 

Wherein does this comic element appear? Some have thought 
that it may be traced in the scene between Apollo and Thanatos 
(vv. 28-76). That there may be a slight touch of humor here I 
will not deny; but, taken as a whole, the scene is merely an angry 
dialogue of the kind so common in Greek tragedies. Almost the 
same may be said of the scene between Pheres and Admetus, which 
is simply an dydéy of the kind so dear to Athenian audiences. 
Neither contains anything which is inconsistent with the idea of a 
tragedy; and the Apollo-Thanatos scene cannot weigh very heavily 
in any case, as it lies under grave suspicion (see below). Nor is 
the comic element prominent in the closing scene (1006 ff.). Some 
have thought that the long hesitation and timid consent of Admetus 
to receive the woman were intended to amuse the audience. They 
have, I think, missed to a large extent the real purport of this 
scene. Why does Heracles tantalize Admetus with a feigned tale 
and press him to receive a (supposed) stranger woman into his 
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house, instead of restoring Alcestis to him at once? Partly, no 
doubt, to test his faithfulness to his wife’s memory; partly, too, 
because Euripides wished by the suspense to heighten the interest 
of the spectators; but there is a stronger reason. The poet’s atti- 
tude toward the conduct of Admetus (and this it is the great merit 
‘of Mr. Verrall to have pointed out) is by no means one of unmixed 
praise. The first words which Heracles speaks on his return are 
words of censure (1008 f.). Admetus has deceived him, though with 
kindly intent; has evaded his questions and dealt in language of 
double meaning. The kingis now requited in full measure for this 
deception. Every evasion, every double-entendre is repaid to him 
with interest. Not until he has atoned for his deceit is Alcestis 
restored to him. In this scene, then, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the conception of a tragedy. There remains the scene between 
Heracles and the servant. This is undeniably tinged with comic 
humor. The poet lets us see for an instant the gluttonous, riotous 
Heracles of the popular conception; though even here, when we 
consider in what light the hero was represented in the comedy of 
the day, we see that Euripides has confined himself within rela- 
tively narrow bounds. In this scene, then, the difference between 
the Alcestis and an ordinary tragedy mainly lies. 

Did this comic element belong to the original plan of the play? 
At the close of “Balaustion’s Adventure” Robert Browning has 
sketched a plot which in his judgment (and surely he was no mean 
judge) would have been preferable to that of the Euripidean Al- 
cestis. Curiously enough this plot follows very nearly the story 
as (according to Wilamowitz) it was told in the Hesiodic Hoeae. 
Why should Euripides, when he had this form of the myth ready 
to his hand, have preferred the Phrynichean version ? 

The late Prof. F. D. Allen long entertained doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Apollo-Thanatos scene in the prologue. He kindly per- 
mitted me to use the following brief abstract of his arguments : — 

“1. If Thanatos goes into the house (at 76), how and when does 
he leave it? He is next heard of at the tomb (845, 1140 ff.). Does 
he depart by a postern gate, or does he become all at once invisible 
to the spectators ? 
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2. After the announcement of Thanatos at 74 ff. (ef. 47, 48), it 
_is strange that Alcestis dies quietly on the stage, in the absence of 
Thanatos, then is carried into the house, and presently carried out 
again and actually buried. (In 253 ff. she does indeed see “Atdas 
and Charon, but this is, of course, only in her mind’s eye.) 

3. Aleestis is in the death-throe (20) defore the arrival of 
Thanatos. 

4. Altogether there is confusion between two notions. (a) In 
the Thanatos scene the notion is that Thanatos comes to despatch 
Alcestis in person, goes into the house for the purpose, and is to 
carry her off bodily to Hades (47, 49, 73, etc.). () In the rest of 
the play, the notion is that Alcestis dies quietly in the ordinary 
way, is buried, and that then Thanatos comes to the tomb to fetch 
her, and is overcome by Heracles, who is awaiting him in ambush 
(1142). 

5. If Apollo knows that Alcestis is to be released by Heracles 
(64-69), why his distress in the earlier part of the prologue, and 
his effort to dissuade Thanatos from his purpose ? 

6. A notion runs through the Thanatos scene (82, 34 [at], 43, 45) 
that Admetus’ death-day is already past, a separate death-day being 
set for Alcestis (the present day). But the conception of the play 
itself (12 ff., 523 f., especially 694-700) is that Alcestis dies on 
Admetus’ appointed day.” 

These are certainly weighty reasons, and show, I think, conclu- 
sively that the Thanatos scene is an insertion. Whether it was 
put into the text long after the time of Euripides or not is hard to 
say. The cruces and ineptitudes which occur in it favor this view. 
Another possibility that has presented itself to me is: that Euripi- 
des may have originally intended to make of the Alcestis a pure 
tragedy of the ordinary type, perhaps taking as its groundwork 
that form of the myth found in the Hoeae. Then, finding that he 
had no satyric play on hand to complete a tetralogy, he may have 
taken the unfinished drama and worked it over, using the other 
form of the legend, which was better adapted to a comic treatment. 
If this view be correct, vv. 24-76, 476-605, 747-860, 1006—-end 
will be later additions by the poet, which did not belong to the 
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original plan of the play. Except in these portions there is no 
3 usion whatever to Heracles. When we remember that Euripides 
~ is believed to have written over ninety plays and that he seems to 
= have exhibited in at least seventeen of the first eighteen years of 
_ his dramatic career, we cannot wonder if he was forced to resort 
_ to such an expedient. The defects and incongrtities which have 
so often been noted in the play could be easily explained on this 
hypothesis ; and Professor Allen’s arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the prologue would not lose their force, but simply point 
in a new direction. I make this merely as a suggestion; a demon- 
stration of the theory from our present data would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible. 

Be this as it may, I believe the Alcestis to be a tragedy, with 
only so much of the comic element as was absolutely necessary in 
a play which was to replace a satyric drama. The ancient writers, 
though they speak of it as curvpixrepov or as having a xopixwrée- 
poy xatootpopyy, regularly call it a épape or a tragedy, not a comedy, 
a satyr-play or a hilaro-tragoedia. By their judgment we must 
abide. 

4 This subject must not be dismissed without a few words as to 
; the theory lately propounded by Dr. Verrall. Ingenious and in- 

structive as his essay is, the present writer, for one, must wholly 
| dissent from his main position; and this for the following reasons. 
(1) Euripides (especially during the earlier part of his career) 
4 was a poet first and foremost, and only secondarily a moral teacher. 
: It is not probable that he would have sacrificed a fine play in order 

to covertly disseminate his opinions. 

(2) No ancient writer, so far as I know, gives us even a hint of 
the secret meaning which Dr. Verrall has discovered in the Alcestis. 
Not even that most keen-eyed and merciless of critics, Aristophanes, 
betrays a suspicion of it. If Euripides really was concealing a 
rationalistic doctrine under the garb of a drama, he hid it “not 
wisely but too well,” so that for more than two thousand years no 
one was able to penetrate the disguise. 

(3) It appears to me that, from the Greek point of view, Dr. Ver- 

-rall has unduly depreciated the characters both of Admetus and 
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Heracles. That the former cuts a contemptible figure it would be 
vain to deny; but we must not forget that (in spite of some brilliant 
exceptions) the Greek sense of personal honor and personal respon- 
sibility was less keen than that of modern people. What person 
ever reads the story of the typical Greek hero, Odysseus, without 
partly despising the “manof many wiles”? Macaulay has pointed 
out that an Italian audience of Machiavelli’s day would have felt 
more sympathy for Iago than for Othello. I will not say that an 
Athenian audience of the time of Euripides would have been in full 
sympathy with Admetus; but it would certainly have felt much 
less repugnance for him than modern readers of the play necessarily 
feel. There is force, also, in the hackneyed argument that in the 
eyes of the Greeks a king was of more importance than any woman, 
even though she were a queen. — Heracles, too, has suffered at 
Dr. Verrall’s hands. The rescuer of Alcestis is no mere “athlete- 
adventurer”*: the true idea of him is as far from Dr. Verrall’s 
materialized notion on the one hand as it is from Browning’s ideal- 
ized conception on the other. The complaints of the domestic 
(v. 747 f.), like the grumblings of discontented servants in every 
age of the world, should not be taken too literally. Heracles is 
slightly flushed with wine,f it is true; but the clearness and coher- 
ence of his speech show that he is not by any means intoxicated. 
The philosophy which it expresses is not a very lofty one; but 
such as it is, it is set forth consistently enough. ‘The reason why 
Heracles pretends to bring a stranger woman and quarter her upon 
Admetus (a piece of seeming discourtesy of which Dr. Verrall 
makes a great deal) has been already stated. Deceit must be repaid 
with deceit; the punishment, though a kindly one, is none the less 
a punishment. In short, I believe that instead of lowering the 


popular conception of Admetus and Heracles, Euripides has dis- 
tinctly raised it. 


* Note the extreme brevity and modesty of his replies in ll. 1140 ff., without 
a particle of self-praise or braggadocio. é 
t ‘‘ Non ebrius est, sed paulum incaluit vino,’? as Hermann rightly observes ; 


but Dr. Verrall repeatedly (pp. 8, 26) says or implies that Heracles “got very 
drunk.” 
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(4) The strongest point of Dr. Verrall’s argument, and one to 
which he was the first to call attention, is “the haste and precipi- 
tancy, irregular and indecent in any case, and in this particular 
case nothing less than outrageous, with which the corpse of the 
noble heroine is conveyed to the grave” (p.44). This is a realand 
serious difficulty. Dr. Verrall has, I think, somewhat overstated 
the amount of repugnance which a Greek would feel toward the 
hasty burial of a corpse.* Still, it must be admitted that such a 
proceeding was contrary both to Attic law and Attic custom. In 
our play something had, no doubt, to be conceded to dramatic con- 
venience, in order to bring the action within a comparatively short 
space of time. But this is clearly not a sufficient reason for so 
marked a violation of Greek usage. As Dr. Verrall says (p. 45), 
“it would have been perfectly easy to present a story like that of 
Alcestis, a story of death and revival, without introducing any 
funeral at all,f and so that a day or a few hours should naturally 
cover events from first to last.” Moreover, the poet has emphasized 
the haste of the burial in the most striking way. The chorus actu- 
ally speak of the funeral before they know that Alcestis is dead 
(v. 96). “Scarce a minute (says Dr. Verrall, p. 48) has passed 
since her last ‘Farewell!’ was spoken, the wail of her frightened 
child has searcely sunk into sobbing, and the friend who stands by 
has barely proffered his first word of condolence, when Admetus 

. runs on, as it were in one sentence, to invite the immediate 
assistance of his visitors in conveying ‘this corpse’ to the cemetery.” 

But is there no reason for all this? The circumstances are most 
exceptional ; the Moerae have been cheated of their destined victim 
by a disgraceful trick, and there is every reason to believe that the 
payment of the debt will be enforced with the utmost rigour. The 

* Of, Eustathius on Il. VIII. 410 (p. 688, 7): vexpod pelrrypa pev 7 olketa raph 

. phnvya 6 7d ph Taxd Odarrecba. The sooner the burial took place, the 
sooner the soul would pass through the ‘‘ gates of Hades.”’ 

+ But if, as I believe, the Alcestis was worked over by the author and the 
plot changed, the funeral certainly belonged to the original plan of the drama 
(according to which Alcestis probably died, was buried, went down to Hades 


and was sent back by Persephone, as in the Hoeae), and hence could not be cut 
out without destroying too much of the whole framework of the play. 
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appointed day has come, and the substitute is ready; the offering 
must be promptly made, and the chthonian powers receive their 
yépas. If there is one moment’s delay beyond the time which has 
been set, all will be lost. But the payment is not complete, and Ad- 
metus is not safe, until the funeral with its attendant offerings has 
taken place; hence Alcestis must be buried on the very day of her 
death. The preparations made by the queen before her decease 
(158 f.), the promptness with which the chorus appear at the pal- 
ace on the appointed day, the arrangements which are made for the 
funeral immediately after Alcestis dies, all point in this direction ; 
and surely the proclamation of Admetus to all the Thessalians 
(425 ff.) does not look as though the proceedings were “clandestine” 
(Dr. Verrall, p. 56)! 

I append a partial list of the essays and articles dealing with the 
nature of the Alcestis. For the older literature, see the essays of 
Buchholz and Bissinger, mentioned below. I include only works 
that have appeared in this century. Much additional matter may be 
found in the different editions of the play, the histories of Greek 
literature (esp. Bernhardy,’ vol. III. pp. 458 ff.), and special works 
on Kuripides (see esp. Hartung, Hurtpides restitutus I. pp. 229 ff.). 

Glum, De Huripidis Alcestide commentatio. Berlin, 1836. 

Firnhaber, review of Glum in Zeitschr. f. Alterthumswiss. 1887. 
pp. 411-421 (esp. 414 ff.). 

Duentzer, De Huripidis Alcestide, N. Jahrb. f. Philol. Suppl.-Bd. 
V. (1839) pp. 192 ff. 

Koechly, Die Alcestis des Euripides, Literarhistor. Taschenbuch 
von Prutz. 1847. pp. 359-390. 

Rauchenstein, Die Alcestis des Euripides als besondere Gattung 
des griechischen Dramas. Aarau, 1847. 

Bendixen, De Alcestide Huripidis commentatio. Altona, 1851. 

Buchholz, Commentatio de Alcestide Huripidea. Osnabriick, 1864. 

Kolanowski, De natura atque indole fabulae Eurip. quae Alcestis 
inscribitur. Ostrowo, 1868. 

Bissinger, Ueber die Dichtungsgattung u. d. Grundgedanken d. 
Alcestis. Erlangen. Th. I. 1869, Th. IL. 1871. (This is by far 
the best treatise on this subject.) 
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- Ritter, De Euripidis Alcestide. Jena, 1875. 

Wilken, De Alcestide Euripidea. Berlin, 1876. 

Humphreys, The fourth Play in the Tetralogy, Am. Jour. Philol. 
I. 1880) pp. 191 ff. 

Cucuel, Phéres, Admete et Hercule dans U Alceste, Revue de Philol. 
1887. pp. 17 ff. 

Steinberger, Goethe u.d. Alkestisfrage, Bldtter f. d. Bayer. Gymn.- 
Wesen XXV. (1889) pp. 24 ff. 

Johring, Ist die Alkestis des Kuripides eine Tragoedie ? Feldkirch, 
1894. 

Schoene, Ueber die Alkestis des Huripides. Kiel, 1895. 

Verrall, Luripides the Rationalist. Cambridge, 1895. (The Al- 
cestis is treated in pp. 1-128 of the book.) 

The short article by Bremi (in the Allgemeine Schulzeitung, 1829 
no. 48, pp. 393-7), and the dissertation of Bendixen and article of 
Koechly mentioned above I have been unable to consult at first. 
hand. 


C. Tue Criticat BAsIs ror THE TEx’. 


The Manuscripts, Scholia, Editions, ete. 


As every scholar knows, the MSS. of Euripides are compara- 
tively late and poor. Fortunately, however, the Alcestis was a 
favorite drama in post-classical times, and was included in the 
Byzantine edition of ten* selected plays (the Hecuba, Orestes, 
Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Andromache, Rhesus, Troa- 
des and Bacchae; see Wilamowitz, Herakles pp. 195 ff.) as well as 
in the larger one of nineteen plays. Hence we have the advantage 
of two f recensions of the play, each of which acts as a check upon 
the other. J have followed Prinz in designating the MSS. ; for his 
nomenclature, though not entirely satisfactory, is more widely 


* On the question as to whether there were nine (so Kirchhoff) or ten see 
Wilamowitz, Analecta p. 51, Herakles I. p. 207 and note. 

{ I ought strictly to say three; for ac d probably represent a recension dif- 
fering somewhat from B, though much less widely than from LZ P. But the 
exact relation of a to c d is not yet known. 
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used than any other. To introduce a new nomenclature would be 
almost a crime. 

Unfortunately for us, the best of the Euripidean MSS., the Mar- 
cianus 471, does not contain the Alcestis. It formerly did include 
the play; but the part which contained it had been torn out of the 
codex even before the latter was brought to Italy (Wilamowitz, 
Herakles 1. p. 206 note). ‘The text of the Alcestis rests mainly 
upon four MSS. These are: — 

(1) The codex Vaticanus 909 (B Prinz =B Kirchhoff=V Din- 
dorf and Wilamowitz =A Schwartz= Rom. A Elmsley). This is 
a paper (bombycine) MS. of the twelfth (Kirchhoff) or thirteenth 
(Prinz) century, containing the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, Troades and Rhesus, with scholia 
and glosses. It has been corrected in many places by the first 
hand (marked B' by Prinz); and many corrections and variant 
_ readings were added by later hands (marked 6 by Prinz). Kirch- 
hoff ranked this MS. next to the Marcianus. Later critics have, 
for the most part, held it in somewhat lower esteem (see esp. 
Wilamowitz, Herakles p. 206). The extreme carelessness with 
which it is written greatly diminishes its value, and it is some- 
times hard to tell whether its readings are mere blunders of the 
copyist or really represent what stood in its source. Still, for 
the Alcestis I should be inclined to rank it higher than any other 
single MS., though when it stands alone it is inferior to Z and P 
conjoined. 

(2) The codex Parisinus 2713 (a Prinz =a Kirchhoff = (Par.) B 
. Wilamowitz, Schwartz and the older edd.). This is a fine vellum 
MS. of the thirteenth century, written in an elegant hand and con- 
taining the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis 
and Andromache, with glosses and very copious scholia, mostly 
written by the first hand. Beside the first hand (a' Prinz), a sec- 
ond hand (a? Prinz) and several later ones (a® Prinz) have corrected 
the MS. In the Alcestis this codex has suffered much from inter- 
polation; but, on the whole, it is not to be despised, particularly 
when it confirms the testimony of B. When it stands alone, how- 
ever, it is to be used with extreme caution, as the scribe (or the 
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maker of the recension which he followed) was a man of some 
learning and prone to arbitrary emendation. Good examples of 
his conjectures are 289 (where by leaving out Sep’ and retaining 
the gloss or interpolation éy# he has contrived to make a tolerable 
trimeter), 329 éuot yuvy for éuy yun (to avoid the rhyme), 426 6érw 
for Aéyw, 434 Alav, 531 yvvarxds 8’ (8’ inserted to remove asynde- 
ton), 794 (oiuor wey given to the servant), 811 Ovpaios for oixeios 
(the most successful of his emendations, though I do not believe 
that Euripides wrote 6vpaios), 837 yuxy 7° (from Orestes 466) for 
kat xelp, 1038 aOAcovs for aOAiov (not a bad emendation), 1048 cupdo- 
pais for cupdopa, 1085 o° viv (an impossible elision to avoid the 
extra syllable), 1111 cots for rv. On the other hand, in minutiae 
this codex is often in the right against the other MSS., as the 
greater care or scholarship of the scribe has preserved him from 
many errors. In particular, Z a together are very often right in 
small points (such as accent, the use of v movable, etc.). In gen- 
eral, however, a agrees so closely with B in our play that editors 
are fully justified in speaking of them as belonging to one “family.” 
a shows occasional signs of contamination with a MS. of the other 
class, e.g. 259 dye p’ dye tis dye pé tis, 1045 py pe pupvjons. It 
has preserved one excellent reading, 1140 xvpiw, which, however, 
was also known to the scholiast. 

(Codices Florent. 31, 10 (¢ Prinz, ¢ Kirchhoff) and 31, 15 (d Prinz, 
d Kirchhoff) agree very closely with a. They deserve, however, a 
new examination, especially d, which (as Professor von Wilamo- 
witz, who has kindly communicated to me a number of readings 
from it, assures me) is not without importance for the Alcestis. I 
much regret that I have been unable to collate it.) 

(3) The codex Laurentianus (or Florentinus) 32, 2 (L Prinz= B 
Kirchhoff =C Dindorf, Wilamowitz=Fl., Flor. (2) or Laurenti- 
anus older edd.). This is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fourteenth 
century, written by several hands. It contains (beside six plays 
of Sophocles, three of Aeschylus and the Works and Days of 
Hesiod) eighteen of the Euripidean plays, the Zroades and part 
of the Bacchae being wanting. The text has been corrected by the 
first hand, or rather hands (L' Prinz), and then many corrections 
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and alterations have been made by a later hand (/ Prinz). For 
a more minute description, see Wilamowitz, Analecta Huripidea 
pp. 4 ff. 

(4) By the side of L stands the codex Palatinus 287 (P Prinz = 
C Kirchhoff = P Dindorf, Wilamowitz = P, Pal., Palat. or Rom. C 
older edd.). This codex (now in the Vatican) is a vellum MS. of 
the fourteenth century. It contains the Antigone, Oedipus Col., 
Trachiniae and Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Andromache, Medea, 
Supplices, Rhesus, Ion, Iph. Taur., Iph. Aul., the spurious prologue 
to the Danae, the Hippolytus, Alcestis, Troades, Bacchae, Cyclops, 
Heraclidae as far as 1.1002, and the Prometheus, Septem and Persae 
of Aeschylus. The rest of the Heraclidae, the Helena, Heracles, 
Electra, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, and the Ajax, Electra and 
Oedipus Rex of Sophocles (with the hypothesis and list of charac- 
ters of the Antigone) once formed part of this codex, but were torn 
off not long after the year 1400, and are now preserved as a separ- 
ate MS., the Laurentianus 172 (G Prinz =I Wilamowitz). That 
P and L belong together was first pointed out by Robert (Hermes 
XIII. pp. 133 ff.). P has been corrected by the first hand (P' Prinz) 
and by a later hand or hands (p Prinz). 

The exact relation in which P stands to Z and their comparative 
value have been, and still are, matters of high dispute. In his 
Analecta Huripidea (pp. 3 ff.) Wilamowitz expressed the belief that 
both MSS. were copied from a lost codex which was written in 
minuscule letters not earlier than the twelfth century. This lost 
MS. he designated by . From this Z was copied near the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and P toward the end of the same 
century. Prinz held substantially the same view, and indicated 
the lost archetype of Z and P by the letter S. Wilamowitz, how- 
ever, has now changed his opinion, and holds (Herakles! I. pp. 208 ff.) 
that in P the nine dramas which are without scholia were copied 
from the same MS. as was Z (though much more carelessly) ; while 
in the other plays the scribe of P has constituted a text of his own, 
partly from the MS. which he had used for the nine dramas, partly 
from an unimportant manuscript akin to Ba. He adds: “das 
mischungsverhiltnis ist verschieden; in den drei ersten stiicken 
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und Andromache folgt er mehr dem vulgiiren, in Rhesos und Al- 
kestis stimmt er mehr zu C (ie. LZ): es leuchtet ein, dass P fir 
diese dramen ganz wertlos ist; es sei denn, er hilft einmal eine 
tberschmierte lesart von C erkennen.” Prof. Vitelli, on the 
other hand (see the pref. to van Herwerden’s Helena p. vii.), has 
long maintained that Laurent. 172 (and consequently P) is a copy 
of a copy of L. Though I hesitate to express an opinion contrary 
to such high authority, as regards the Alcestis at least I cannot 
agree either with Vitelli or with the later view of Wilamowitz. 
Much more probable to me seems the view of Bruhn, that in the 
Alcestis L and P go back to a common source, but the scribe of L, 
being a man of considerable learning, has allowed himself changes 
and interpolations, while the more ignorant but more faithful copy- 
ist of P adhered more closely to his original (Lucubrationes Hurt 
pideae p. 255 f.). 

I do not, however, believe that Z and P were derived directly 
from the same MS. The number of different readings which they 
contain (about 160 in the Alcestis alone, if I may trust a very care- 
fully made list of mine) is much too great for this to be possible. 
Many of these differences, to be sure, are slight (matters of accent, 
etc.), but still the sum total is considerable. Space will not allow 
me to give a complete list, but the following are the variants for 
the first 300 lines : — 


v. 22 xixn L, Kixn P. 
26 cupperpus L, ovppetpos P. 
27 nyuap L, pap We 
28 ff. dav. pref. L, xp P (so too 48, 45 ff., but 39, 72 6a). 
31 isin Z, is not in P. 
33 divaxwrdgvoau L, duaxwrQtoo. P. 
40 aie L, det P. 
45 xarw L, xara P. 
46 pera L, pera P. 
AT veprepwv L, veptépay P. 
57 riOys L, Tidels P. 


Boer cL, AP. 
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58 
59 
73 
74 
80 


198 
198 
211 
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AAyGas L, 

wovowr L, 

7 OL, 

katapgopa L, 

eizrou L, 

Neiooe L, 

yoov L, 

NL: pref. L, 

véexus 70n L, 

veoAaia L, 

jpap L, 

Xop. pref. L, 

xen L, 

necx. not in L, 

am0** wos L, 

éyw “me L, 

mAnKtpov L, 

érados L, 

Bovroipe’ av L, 

Bréroe L, 

abou L, 

ovKovv L, 

tapaypagos pref. in L, 
(<4 (79 oe 66 

Gavpaces L, 

akdavtos L, 

ofbarporéxto L, 

avtny L, 

8° éxe L, 

ovmot ov L, 

Anoera L, 

* 


ra**oravar L, 


TN BAW AK0) Xop. 


218- 


Dy Awe Oep. L, 


226-43 to Xop. 


213 


dv mus ** L, 


eAnAvbas P. 
dvowt P. 

90 L. 
katapEwpar P. 
évverrou P. 
Actoe: P. 
your P. 

qpex. omitted in P. 
non vexvs P. 
veodaia P. 
npap P. 

qpex. P. 

xpnv P. 


— qpex. before the 2d éryes P. 


darotpos P. 
éxw emt P. 
mAaxtpov P. 
éradav P. 
Bovrotpeba P. 
Brer* P. 
7a0n P. 

ovk ovv P, 
Oep. in P. 
tpod. in P, 
Oavpace. P. 
akAavotos P. 


dfOarporéykto P. 


_autnv P. 


tT éxe P. 
ovmore P (sic). 
AAnoera P. 


mapiotavat P. 


213-48 to xop. P. 


av mews mai* P. 


aie 
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219 edyipeba L, evxoueba P. 
227 rhs ons L, ons P. 
228 ai ai L, ai at P. 
234 Boacov L, Bonoov P. 
239 rapobev L, | mapole P. 
241 doris (ris deleted) L, doris P. 
247 Gaveiv L, Oavy P. 
259 dye *ayea pe tis L, aye aye pe tus P. 
260 «is L, ecu. 
261 aédys L, ddas P. 
263 derar** L, diAadrara P. 
267 oot L, moot P. 
269 doco L, door P, 
270 rév L, rexva P. 
271 éorw L, éort P. 
289 dapov L, dap P. 
295 &€nv L, elyv P. 
299 dn por L, 8° Hpi P. 


From this partial list (and still more from the complete one 
which I have before me) we may draw, I think, the following 
inferences : 

(1) The two MSS. were not copied directly from the same arche- 
type. The differences are too numerous, and in the aggregate too 
considerable. 

(2) On the other hand, these differences are just what we should 
expect in two MSS. descended from a common and not very remote 
ancestor. Most of them are slight, and very few are what we may 
call characteristic variants. 

(3) Z is, on the whole, distinctly superior to P. This superi- 
ority, however, shows itself mainly in small matters. The scribe 
of Z was evidently a man of some learning, and avoided many 
errors into which the more ignorant copyist of P stumbled. Prob- 
ably he also corrected many small mistakes in his original, while 
the scribe of P seems to have merely copied what lay before him. 

(4) On the other hand, P occasionally shows superiority to L, 
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e.g. éradav in 136 against dmadds, AeAjoera in 198 against AnoeraL, 
Sap’ in 289 against ddpov, etc. Cases like these may be ascribed to 
contamination with a MS. of the other family; but what shall be 
said of instances like ovpperpos in 26, the omission of 31 (rejected 
by Nauck), veprépay in 47, xarapfopou in 74, 7a6y in 145, where P 
alone, or virtually alone, offers readings worthy of careful considera- 
tion and even of acceptance? Though I consider L the better MS., 
IT cannot for an instant agree with Wilamowitz that P is almost 
worthless in the Alcestis. 

It may be noted, also, that ZL, like a, occasionally indulges in 
daring emendations. Examples are 401 ce yap (o éyw P) to avoid 
asyndeton, 487 py” jv évous (révous P) to fill a lacuna, 825 povoy for 
povy to avoid the rhyme, ete. If P is a copy of a copy of L, why 
do not these changes reappear in P? (See also the Classical Review 
X. [1896] pp. 258-9, where England has pointed out some of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of Vitelli’s view.) 

In order not to do injustice to the opinion of Wilamowitz, I in- 
tentionally selected the first 300 lines, where the differences between 
Land P happen to be more marked than in the rest of the play. 
The number of cases, however, in which LZ P agree (or substan- 
tially agree) against the whole ora part of Prinz’s other MSS. is 
large (well over 220, rejecting doubtful cases), and of the readings 
offered by Z P in common a very large proportion are character- 
istic, e.g. kA€os against yépas in 55, the inversion of 106 and 107, 
the omission of ér in 130, the interpolated interjections in 226, 
the omission of idod idov in 233, the order in 234, the omission of 
péGes pe in 262 and of py — dpdaneis in 276, voto. Oapovved réxvov 
against roto. soto. Oapovve in 318, the omission of 376, perAaprerdw 
oroAy in 427, rép. against ére in 520, the omission of d0ca — H8e in 
760-61, and scores of others. These show conclusively that Z P 
are derived from a common source. 

Nor do I find any proof that in the Alcestis P shows the influence 
of the other family more strongly than Z. Any one who will take 
the trouble to make a list will find that Z agrees with B or a or 
B aabout as often as P does. Land a in particular frequently show 
agreement, which I attribute not to contamination but to the fact 
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that the scribes of these two MSS., being men of learning, often 
both went right in small matters where other copyists erred. 

To sum up then, I believe that, in the Alcestis at least, L P 
spring from a common ancestor lying not very far (perhaps two or 
three removes) back; that, though Z is on the whole the better 
MS., P sometimes better represents the common original, and is 
by no means to be despised; and that from the agreement of L P 
we can generally deduce the reading of that original, which with 
Prinz I have denoted by S. 

The codex Harleianus 5743 (A Kirchhoff = H Karle = Harl. older 
edd.) is a late MS., containing (beside two plays of Sophocles) the 
Alcestis from v. 1029 to the end, the Rhesus and the Troades. It is 
said by Earle and others who have collated it to be of little value 
in the Alcestis, except in v. 1037, where it offers the reading dri{wv 
(see note ad loc.). 

The codex Havniensis 417 (C Prinz=C Kirchhoff = Havn. older 
edd.) is a paper (chartaceus) MS. of the fifteenth century, contain- 
ing the Medea, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Alcestis, 
Andromache, Troades and Rhesus. Kirchhoff ranked it compara- 
tively high, placing it in his first class; but Prinz held it to be of 
less importance, and Wilamowitz believes it to be of little value. 
In the Alcestis it is certainly almost worthless. Of the readings 
from it given by Prinz peyiora in 219 (so also a and d), #AEextpvdvos 
in 839 (which may be wrong, as Wilamowitz’s conjecture is very 
tempting; see note ad loc.), py ’AaBes in 1102 and xwnody in 1156 
are easy changes; kal kwkvtod Te pe€Opwv in 458 I do not believe to 
be right, though it has the much stronger authority of B a@ (xat at 
all events must be rejected), while pyd’ ér’ in 18 (see note) and 
Gédous in 1079 (see Apparat. Crit.) are almost certainly wrong. 

We come now to the much-vexed question as to the comparative 
value of the two families Baand Z P. Kirchhoff, as is well known, 
attributed very much greater importance to the MSS. of his first 
class than to those of his other two classes; and hence in the 
Alcestis he has pretty consistently followed B, rejecting for the 
most part the readings of Z P. Most recent editors of Euripides, 
on the other hand (including Nauck, Prinz, Wilamowitz, Barthold, 
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Weil, Wecklein, England, Earle and others), rate Z P higher than 
did Kirchhoff. Wilamowitz in particular, as some one has re- 
marked, “has constituted himself the champion of L.” The gen- 
eral trend of critical opinion seems to be toward the verdict of 
Prinz (pref. to his Medea p. ix.): “pretium duarum classium non 
prorsus par est, cum numerus vitiorum et interpolationum primae 
classis minor sit, sed secunda classis non multo deterior ac nequa- 
quam hercle contemnenda est.” This is substantially my own 
view ; though in the <Alcestis I should be inclined to rate L Pa 
little higher than does even Prinz. While I believe B to be on 
the whole superior to any other single MS. of the play, I hold 
the authority of Z P combined to be very nearly, if not quite, equal 
to that of Ba. For the grounds of this opinion I must refer the 
reader to the notes passim, as space will not permit an adequate 
discussion of the subject here. Useful material (which, however, 
must be used with caution) may be found in the essay of Kraut- 
hausen, Der Werth der Handschrift “S” der Alcestis (Saarlouis, 
1895). I would gladly have given here a complete list of the 
passages in the Alcestis where L P agree against Ba; but Kirch- 
hoff and Prinz have not given the readings of a with sufficient 
fullness to make this possible. A list of those where L P agree 
against B would be of comparatively little value; for B is written 
so carelessly that it is often unsafe to trust it unless supported by a. 

What I have said above applies only to the Alcestis. The gen- 
eral question of the value of the two families cannot be really 
decided until we have full and accurate collations of the principal 
Euripidean MSS. Scholars are eagerly awaiting from the compe- 
tent hands of Wecklein the completion of the work begun by 
Prinz. Then, and not till then, shall we really know just what 
the testimony of Z P is worth, and whether any of the less known 
MSS. are of value.—See also the preface to Kirchhoff’s larger 
edition; the prefaces to Prinz’s Medea, Alcestis and Hecuba ; Wiil- 
amowitz’s Herakles' I. pp. 205 ff. and Analecta passim; Wecklein 
in NV. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1878 pp. 226-7. The article by Prinz in the 


Ehein. Mus. N. vr. XXX. (1875) pp. 129 ff. (on the cod. Havniensis) 
should also be consulted. 
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The Alcestis, being one of the ten plays of the Byzantine delectus, 
possesses tolerably copious scholia, which are preserved chiefly in 
the MSS. B and a (A and B of Schwartz). These scholia are, of 
course, of a very composite character. They contain some valuable 
bits of Alexandrian learning, such as the Aristophanic portion of 
the hypothesis, the scholarly notes on vv. 1, 968, ete.; but taken 
as a whole they are not of great value. The best account of the 
origin and history of the Euripidean scholia is given by Wilamo- 
witz, Herakles' I. pp. 144 ff.* The scholia themselves may be found 
to best advantage in the editions of Dindorf (Oxford, 1863; schol. 
to the Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 85 ff.) and Schwartz (Berlin, 1887-91; 
schol. to Alcestis vol. II. pp. 214 ff.). In making quotations from 
them I have followed the text of Schwartz. 

The editions of the Alcestis are very numerous. I give a partial 
list, including especially those valuable for the history and criti- 
cism of the text. To those which are of prime importance an 
asterisk is prefixed. 


A. Editions of Euripides which are of critical value for the 
Alcestis, but include other plays as well. 

1. Editio princeps, Florence, 1496. Contains Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, Alcestis, Andromache. Kdited by Janus Lascaris, who 
followed cod. Parisinus 2818 (a copy of a). 

2. Aldine edition, Venice, 1503. Contains all the plays but 
the Electra. Edited by Marcus Musurus, who followed P 
(except in the Helena, Hercules Fur., Cyclops, Heraclidae and 
Ion, where he used Parisinus 2817 (a copy of L), and in the 
Hecuba, Phoenissae and Orestes, where he used some late MS8.). 
Musurus made numerous emendations, some of value, many 
worthless. 

3. Hervagian editions, Basle, 1537, 1544, 1551. 

4,5. Canter’s edition, Antwerp, 1571, and that of Portus, 
Heidelberg, 1598, are occasionally useful. 

6. Barnes’ edition, Cambridge, 1694, with scholia and notes. 
Barnes’ comments may still be consulted with profit in a few 


* See also Barthold, De Scholiorum in Eur. vett. fontibus, Bonn, 1864. 
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passages. This edition was reprinted, revised by Beck, Leip- 
zig, 1778. 

7. Musgrave’s edition, Oxford, 1778. Musgrave laid a firmer 
foundation for the text, using @ in addition to the MSS. em- 
ployed by the earlier edd. His original edition, which is very 
rare, I have been unable to consult. 

8. Matthiae’s edition, Leipzig, 1813-29, with scholia and 
notes. (Notes on the Alcestis vol. VII. pp. 113 ff.) Matthiae 
used more MSS. than any of his predecessors, including J, e¢, 
d, C. He erred in the opposite direction from Kirchhoff, show- 
ing partiality toward the readings of the second family (P Z). 

9. The Glasgow edition of 1821, with scholia, notes and 
Beck’s index. (This is the best edition to consult for the 
notes of Barnes, Musgrave, Markland and the older edd. and 
critics.* Alcestis vol. IV. pp. 409 ff.) 

10. W. Dindorf’s Poetarwm Scenicorum fabulae, London and 
Leipzig, 1830, etc.; fifth ed. Leipzig, 1869. (Contains the 
Alcestis among other plays, with brief critical apparatus.) 

11. W. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1832-9, with copious 
notes. (Notes on Alcestis vol. III. pp. 325 ff.) 

12. Nauck’s ‘edition in the Teubner series, Leipzig, 1854, 
second ed. 1866, third ed. 1869-71. (Important for the con- 
stitution of the text.) 

*13. Kirchhoff’s large edition, Berlin, 1855. (This laid the 
foundation for the critical study of the text. The editor was 
too partial to the MSS. of his first class, and the collations 
which he used were often incomplete and inaccurate. Never- 
theless the edition was an epoch-making one, and is still indis- 
pensable.) 

14. Kirchhoff’s smaller edition (Berlin, 1867-9, with brief 
critical apparatus) shows less unfairness toward L P. 

15. Paley’s edition, London, 1857 (new ed. of vol. I. 1872, 
of vol. II. 1875), with notes. (Not of great critical value ; 
but the exegetical notes are sometimes useful.) 


* (Trollope’s) Notae philol. et grammat. in Euripidis tragoedias, London, 


1828, 


is also a useful collection. (Notes on Alcestis vol. I. pp. 281 ff.) 
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B. Special editions of the Alcestis (including those which 
form separate volumes of larger editions). 

1. The Alcestis from Barnes’ edition, revised by Kalt- 
wasser, with preface by Geissler, Gotha, 1776. (Contains 
the scholia to the play, Barnes’ notes and Buchanan’s Latin 
version.) 

2. Kuinoel’s edition, Leipzig, 1779 (also 1811). (Of little 
value.) 

3. Wagner’s edition, Leipzig, 1800. (Diffuse, and of little 
critical value. Introductamy dissertation on the play.) 

4. Gaisford’s edition, Oxford, 1806, with various readings. 
(School edition, for the use of Westminster students.) 

*5. Monk’s edition, Cambridge, 1816 (second ed. 1823), with 
notes and Buchanan’s version. (The first really eritical edition 
of the play. Monk, who was Fellow of Trinity and Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, was a fine scholar and a 
worthy contemporary of Porson, Elmsley and G. Hermann. 
His edition is still extremely valuable.) 

6. Wuestemann’s edition, Gotha, 1823. (This is a reprint 
of the second edition of Monk, with a preface and additional 
notes by Wuestemann. ‘The additions are not of great value.) 

*7. G. Hermann’s edition, Leipzig, 1824. (This has selec- 
tions from the notes of Monk and Wuestemann, and a valu- 
able introductory dissertation and short additional notes by 
G. Hermann. The editor’s notes, though curt and arbitrary 
in tone, are often of great value.) 

8. Woolsey’s edition, Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1834, ete. 
— Hartford, 1875. (This is a school edition; but Woolsey 
was a sound scholar, and his exegetical notes are occasionally 
of service.) 

*9, Pflugk’s edition, Gotha, 1834. (Vol. II. sect. II. of 
his annotated edition of Euripides. Second ed. rev. by Klotz, 
Leipzig, 1858. Conservative treatment of the text; valuable 
for parallels and for defense of the MS. readings.) 

10. Dindorf’s edition, Oxford, 1834. (In this the famous 
Vatican fragment of the hypothesis was first published.) 
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11. Bauer’s edition, Munich, 1871. Second ed. by Weck- 
lein, 1888. (Important for Wecklein’s constitution of the 
text, though it is a school edition.) 

*12. Prinz’s edition, Leipzig, 1879. (Text with critical 
apparatus. Full and careful collations of the leading MSS. 
enabled the editor to lay a firm basis for the constitution of 
the text. This work is indispensable for critical students of 
the play.) 

13. Jerram’s edition, Oxford, 1880, 1884, 1890, 1896. (School 
edition, but with some useful material.) 

*14. Weil’s critical edition, Paris, 1891. (Short introductory 
essay, critical apparatus, and explanatory notes. Valuable.) 

*15. Earle’s edition, London, 1894. (School edition, but 
with brief apparatus criticus and useful introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. Also short critical and metrical appendices.) 


The following editions I will merely mention: Major’s, Lon- 
don, 1838; Witschel’s, Jena, 1845 (vol. III. of his edition of 
selected plays); the Oxford ed. of 1870, “by a First-Class man 
of Balliol” (the edition itself is not first-class), often reprinted ; 
Paley’s school ed., London, 1875; the London ed. of 1876 (Gn 
the “Analytical Series of Greek and Latin Classics”) ; the Ox- 


ford ed. of 1876 (in “Oxford Pocket Classics”); Milner’s ed., . 


London, 1879; the editions of Pessonneaux (Paris, 1880), Weil 
(school eds. Paris, 1881, 1883, 1887, 1891, 1896), Groussard (Paris, 
1881), Huit (Paris, 1883), Desfossés (Paris, 1883), Quentier (Paris, 
1883; third ed. by Ragon, 1896), Richardot (Paris, 1884), Par- 
najon (Paris, 1888) and Fix (Paris, 1893); the London ed. of 1886 
(“with translation, notes and descriptive list of proper names ’”’) ; 
Bayfield’s ed., London, 1890; Reynolds’ ed., London, 1893; Hay- 
don’s, Cambridge, 1896, and Hadley’s, Cambridge, 1896. Many of 
these I have not seen; but I believe them to be all, or nearly all, 
school editions. 

Of English translations I will mention the following: those 
of Potter (in his translation of Euripides, London, 1781; also in 
Morley’s Universal Library, vol. 54); Buckley, London, 1850 (in 
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his translation of Euripides in Bohn’s series); Rice, Dublin, 1879 ; 
Coleridge (in his Plays of Euripides, London, 1891); Lawton (in 
his Three Dramas of Euripides, Boston, 1892) and Way, London, 
1894. Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure deserves special mention 
as a spirited version in a charming setting; but even in the part 
of it which is translated it is sometimes Browning, not Euripides, 
who speaks. It was published in 1871 (in London and New York). 
— The elegant Latin version of Buchanan (written about 1540) 
also deserves mention; it may be found appended to the editions 
of Monk and Wuestemann. 

The essays, articles, etc., of a critical nature dealing with the 
text of the Alcestis are so numerous that only a small part of 
them can be mentioned here. Of special importance are the 
following : — 

Nauck, Huripideische Studien, Th. II. pp. 49 ff. (St. Petersburg, 
1862),reprinted from the Memoirs of the Imp. Acad. of Sciences, 
series VII. vol. 5, No. 6 (with additions * in his Kritische Bemerk- 
ungen, Nos. V. and VII., in vols. XII. and XXII. of the Academy’s 
Bulletin) ; Kvigala, Studien zu Euripides, Th. II. pp. 1 ff. (Vienna, 
1879); F. W. Schmidt, Aritische Studien zu d. Griech. Dramatikern, 
vol. II. pp. 1 ff. (Berlin, 1886); Von Holzinger, Hxeget. u. krit. 
Bemerkungen zu Euripides’ Alkestis, Sitzungsber, d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
zu Wien, Philol.-histor. Classe, vol. 124, X. (1891); Lenting, 
Epistula critica in Eur. Alcest. (Zutphen, 1821); the review of 
Monk’s edition in the Quarterly Review for April, 1816; Weck- 
lein’s review of Prinz’s edition in N. Jahrb. f. Philol., 1879, pp. 
657 ff.; Mekler, Huripidea, pp. 14, 21, 42 ff. (Vienna, 1879); Bauer 
in Blatter f. Bayer. Gymn. VII. pp. 111 ff.; Wan Herwerden in 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen d. Koninkl. Akad. van Wetensch., 2d 
series vol. IV. pp. 82 ff., 158 ff. Of less importance are Silber, 
Lectiones Euripideae (Oels, 1856) ; Kolanowski, Quaestiones criticae 
in Eur. Alcest. (Posen, 1857) ; Wheeler, De Alcestidis et Hippolyti 
interpolationibus (Bonn, 1879); Rassow, De Interpolationibus Alces- 
tidis (Greifswald, 1888); Nindel, Kritische Bemerkungen zu Huri- 

* These are to be found also in the Mélanges Gréco-Romains III. pp. 31, 39 
and IV. p. 214. 
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pides (Bernburg, 1893) ; Holthoefer, Animadversiones in Huripidis 
Herculem et Alcestin (Bonn, 1881).— Numerous conjectures may 
be found collected in Schenkl’s and Wecklein’s reports on the 
Greek tragedians, Philologus vol. XX., Bursian’s Jahresberichte 
vols, I, W115 1V. 1X. XillS AVIS AVE XXX ae 
XLVI, LVIII., LXXI. See also Van Herwerden in Mnemosyne 
IV. (1855) p. 3872 £.,, ib. n.s. V. (1877) p. 43f., Revue de Philol., 
n.s. II. (1878) p. 54, Mnemos. n.s. VIII. (1880) p. 110, ib. n.s. 
XIV. (1886) p. 62, Mélanges Graux, p. 202 f., Revue de Philol. n.s. 
XVII. (1893) p. 215 f., Stud. crit. in poet. scaen. Graec. (Amsterdam, 
1872) p.17, and his Oedipus Rex p. 203; Cobet, Variae Lectiones in 
script. Graec. p. 73, pp. 579 ff., Novae Lectiones p. 109, Mnemosyne 
V. (1856) p. 247; Wecklein, Analecta Huripidea in his Ars Sopho- 
clis emendandi p. 179, and Studien zu Huripides, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
Supplementb. VII. p. 363f.; Naber, Mnemosyne n.s. X. (1882) 
p. 6f.; Usener, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXXXIX. (1889) pp. 369, 371; 
von Wilamowitz, Hermes XIV. (1879) pp. 178, 460, ib. XVII. (1882) 
p. 364, Analecta p. 246, Herakles? II. p. 214; Zacher, Philologus 
LI. p. 540; Stadtmueller, Jahrb. f. Philol. CXTX. (1879) p. 529; 
Mekler ib. p. 662; Radermacher ib. 1895, p. 235; Leutsch, Philo- 
logus XXIII. p. 27; Goram, Rhein. Museum XVIII. (1863) p. 616 ; 
Weil, Revue de Philol. n.s, XI. 1887) p. 10; Sarreiter, Blatter f. 
Bayer. Gymn. XIV. p. 419 f.; Dobree, Adversaria Critica, Berlin 
ed. LV p. -(0'F., ete; 


D. QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE ScrENIc REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PLAY. 


I, The Alcestis and the Stage-question. 


In view of the battle-royal now going on between the “old- 
stagers” and the “no-stagers” (as Prof. Gildersleeve has wittily 
called them) it behooves us to speak with extreme caution as to 
this point. We do not absolutely know how plays were represented 
in the fifth century s.c., but it must be admitted that the proba- 
bilities now seem to be very strongly in favor of the view advo- 
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- cated by Dr. Doerpfeld and his followers. Hoepken (De theatro 
attico saec. a. Chr. quinti, 1884), White (Harv. Stud. in Class. 
Philol. I. pp. 159 ff.), Capps (Trans. of Am. Philol. Assoc. 1891) 
and Pickard (Am. Jour. Philol. XIV. Nos. 1-3), but above all Doerp- 
feld and Reisch (Das Griechische Theater, 1896), have shown that 
the extant plays could never have been acted on the Vitrurian 
stage. The theory that there was a low, temporary stage is also 
hable to grave objections; and the architectural evidence against 
it seems conclusive. 

The evidence supplied by the Alcestis, while not in itself decisive, 
strongly favors the no-stage theory. As Capps (/.s.¢. p. 14) points 
out, the withdrawal of the chorus with Admetus at v. 740 f., and 
their return together at 860 f. would be decidedly easier if the 
actors and choreutae were on the same level. Moreover, the scene 
in 77 f. is much more effective if the chorus are on the same level 
as the palace than if they peer up at it from below. So, too, the 
words of Admetus to the chorus at 423 f. are more natural if he 
is standing at the same elevation as they are. — We may also infer 
that the front of the oxyvyj, or the rpooxynoy (if one was used so 
early; see Doerpfeld and Reisch /.s.¢. p. 372), had at least two 
doors in it, one the main door of the palace and the other the side- 
entrance through which Heracles retires at v. 552. 


II. The Withdrawal of the Chorus. 


As has been said above, there is a withdrawal (nerdcraois ; see 
Pollux IV. 108) and re-entry (érvrapodos) of the chorus in this play. 
The reason is obvious. The chorus must withdraw at 740 f., or 
they will learn of Heracles’ resolve to rescue Alcestis and the 
surprise of the last scene cannot be motived properly. If, as I 
believe, the play has been worked over and the plot changed, the 
perdoracis may, or may not, have belonged to the original plan; 
but in the former case the reason for it must have been a different 
one. There are four other instances of perdoracis in the extant 
tragedies,* viz., in the Humenides, Ajax, Helena and Rhesus (though 


* There is also a case in the Hcclesiazusae of Aristophanes. 
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some of these are disputed). See further A. Mueller, Scenische ° 
Fragen zur Alkestis des Eur, (Hannover, 1860) p.10f.; A. Mneller, 
Bihnenalterthiimer p. 212 and note; Haigh, Attic Theatre p. 276. 


III. Distribution of the Réles. 


As to the way in which the parts were distributed among the 
actors in the Alcestis there has been considerable dispute, and a 
decision is by no means easy. As Elmsley long ago pointed out, 
the silence of Alcestis in the last scene of the play is due in all 
probability to the poet’s unwillingness to bring more than two 
speaking actors upon the scene at once. Why he was unwilling 
is not so clear; for three speaking actors appeared at once in the 
Oresteia of Aeschylus (458 3.c.) and probably earlier. It is notice- 
able, also, that (as O. Mueller pointed out in his History of Greek 
Literature*) the play can be performed with only two actors. Put- 
ting these two facts together, it seems probable that the play was 
intended to be performed by two speaking actors, perhaps to save 
the choregus the expense of providing a third. With two actors 
the parts may be divided as follows (Mueller, Scenische Fragen 
p. 5f.): protagonist Admetus, Thanatos, man-servant; deutera- 
gonist Alcestis, Apollo, Heracles, Pheres, maid-servant. The part 
of the boy Eumelus (393 f.) was probably sung ad manum by some 
one behind the scenes, the actor merely going through the appro- 
priate motions; while his sister Perimele, Alcestis from 1007 on 
and the servants at 546, 1110 are mutae personae. Another pos- 
sible division is: protagonist Apollo, Alcestis, Pheres, Heracles ; 
deuteragonist Thanatos, Admetus, maid-servant, man-servant ; mutae 
personae as before. This is inferior to the first, as it gives the 
role of Admetus, which is clearly the most exacting, to the second 
actor. The main objection to both is that the same actor takes 
the parts of both Alcestis and Heracles, which are so very different. 
But there are other instances of this kind; e.g. in the Prometheus 
one actor took the parts of Kratos and Io. With three actors the 
distribution would be easy, e.g. (with Wecklein) protagonist Apollo, 


* Vol. I. p. 603 of the fourth German edition. 
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Alcestis, Heracles; deuteragonist Admetus, Thanatos ; tritagonist 
servant-maid, EKumelus, Pheres, man-servant; mutae personae: or, 
better I think (with K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum 
in trag. Graec. [Marburg, 1840] p. 49), protagonist Admetus; 
deuteragonist Alcestis, Heracles, Pheres, Thanatos; tritagonist 
Apollo, man-servant, maid-servant; mutae personae.* Which of 
these arrangements was actually adopted in ancient times we have 
no means of determining. — See further A. Mueller, Lehrbuch d. 
Griech. Bihnenalterthiimer p. 173, note 3; A. Mueller, Scenische 
Fragen zur Alkestis d. Euripides pp. 4-8. 


EK. Tse Myrs or Atcestis 1n Anctent ART. 
By JAMES M. PATON, Pu.D. 


The works of ancient art containing scenes which may be 
referred to the story of Alcestis have been collected and dis- 
cussed by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, pp. 105 ff.), Dissel (Der 
Mythos von Admetos und Alkestis), Engelmann (Roscher, Lexikon 
I. 235) and Escher (Pauly-Wissowa, Heal-Encyc. I. 1513), but none 
of these have aimed at completeness. In this chapter I have 
endeavored to bring together all known representations of this 
story, although, as I have been compelled to rely on published 
material, it is scarcely possible that none have escaped notice. 
The necessary limits of this introduction have prevented an 
exhaustive discussion of these works, but the following pages con- 
tain an outline which may serve as the basis for a more detailed 
study. The collection is confined to those works which are directly 
concerned with the story of Admetus and Alcestis, and therefore 
all representations of Alcestis among the daughters of Pelias, 
Admetus as a participant in the Calydonian Hunt, and similar 
scenes, have been omitted. 

L., II. The statement of Pausanias (ITI. 18, 8), that Admetus was 
represented on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae yoking a lion and 


* Hermann did not decide whether the part of Eumelus was taken by the 
tritagonist or was a rapaxopiynua ; but see above. 
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a boar, has led Petersen to find the wooing of Admetus on an Etrus- 
can ring (Abeken, Mittelitalien Taf. VII., 6 a). A lion and boar are 
driven by a man in achariot, while in front marches a winged male* 
figure. The winged figure belongs to a distinctly oriental type, and 
only the lion and the boar suggest the story of Admetus. A similar 
union of these animals occurs on the bl. fig. amphora from Rhegium 
in a representation of the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia (Benn- 
dorf, Vorlegebl. Ser. C., Taf. VII. 3). It seems better to see in this 
ring one of those general types which the Greek artists adapted 
to the representation of particular scenes. An Apollo of the type 
of this winged figure can scarcely be accepted, unless some other 
representations of the god in this form are cited. 

IiJ. If the connection of this ring with our story is more than 
doubtful, the reference is clear in a stucco relief, which forms part of 
the interior decoration of a tomb on the Via Latina. It was briefly 
described by Brunn (Bull. d. Inst. 1858, p. 81), and published by 
Petersen (Ann. d. Inst. 33, 1861, p. 227; cf. Mon. Ined. VI. Tav. 
52, 3). On the right a bearded man is seated on a throne, and 
beside him stands a woman. In front of this group, and with his 
left foot planted on the platform on which the throne stands, is a 
young man, who, while looking at the king, points with his out- 
stretched right arm to a marvellous sight. Through the open gate 
of the court comes a chariot drawn by a lion and a boar, beside 
whom walks a man crowned with laurel and probably carrying a 
bow. In the chariot stands a female figure in a short chiton, and 
with a quiver on her back. Brunn referred this scene to an other- 
wise unknown form of the myth in which Apollo and Artemis 
went to the lower world to rescue Alcestis. Petersen, however, is 
certainly right in interpreting it as a representation of the wooing of 
Admetus, who appears before King Pelias and his daughter to show 
how easily with divine assistance the required task has been ful- 
filled. The presence of Artemis in the chariot may point to a form 
of the story in which she also helped Admetus, whose later neglect 
thus appears in a stronger light, but her connection with wild beasts 
renders it natural that she should act as charioteer, when artistic 


* Surely not female, as Dissel says, l. c. p. 10. 
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requirements made it necessary that Admetus should occupy another 
position. 

This part of the legend, however, did not attract the ancient 
artists. As in literature, so in art, the story turned rather to the 
representation of Alcestis as the type of wifely devotion, and its 
popularity is of comparatively late development. Apparently no 
extant work of Greek art belonging to the fifth or fourth cen- 
turies contains any reference to this myth, with the single 
exception of the sculptured drum from Ephesus, of which the 
interpretation is by no means certain. It is found on Etruscan 
works of a somewhat later date, though were it not for inscriptions, 
which leave no doubt as to the intent of the artist, it is scarcely 
likely that his meaning would have been recognized. 

IV. The first is an amphora from Vulci formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Duc de Luynes (Arch. Zeit. 8, 213*). It is published 
by Dennis (Cities and Cemeteries of Htruria’ I, front., cf. I. ci., and 
437 ; also Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180,3). The centre of the pic- 
ture is occupied by the husband and wife. Alcestis (Alesti) has 
thrown her arms about the neck of Admetus (Atmite), but the time 
of their separation is at hand, for on either side there hastens for- 
ward a demon of death, behind Alcestis the Etruscan Charon 
with wolf’s ears, huge tusks, and a great hammer in his hand, 
behind Admetus a winged figure with hideous face, and holding a 
snake in each hand. It seems needless to try to read into this 
picture the story of the self-sacrifice of Alcestis, who throws herself 
between death and her husband. ‘The positions of the two figures 
are practically the same, while the snakes of the demon on the 
right are no more threatening to Admetus than is the hammer of 
Charon to Alcestis. A parting seene* specialized by the addition 
of legendary names, that and nothing more, in my opinion, is shown 
on this vase. 


* A similar scene, though much ruder in conception, is published in the 
Annali d. Inst. 1866 Tay. W. An unpublished red-figured Etruscan vase of late 
date, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, shows a man and woman part- 
ing, while a bearded and winged demon hovers over them. The addition of 
names could turn the scene into a representation of Admetus and Alcestis. 
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V. The second occurrence of this legend in Etruria is on a 
mirror from Civita Castellana, published by Korte (Gerhard, Hérus- 
kische Spiegel V. p. 217 Nachtrage No. 9), and now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York. In the centre stand Admetus (Atmite) 
and Alcestis (Alcestet). He is clad in an himation which covers the 
left shoulder and the lower part of the body, while Alcestis is fully 
draped. They embrace one another, and a large necklace encircles 
both, a symbol of union found also on a mirror representing Venus 
and Adonis (Gerhard, 2. c. V. Taf. XXIII.). On the right a maid 
seems to be smoothing the hair of Alcestis with a small rod, which 
has doubtless been dipped in the alabastron in her left hand. On 
the left is a youth in the act of leaving; in his left hand he carries 
a pair of shoes, and in his right an object which Professor Korte 
thinks may be a zeurwBorov. As is pointed out by the editor, this 
scene, so far as the chief figures are concerned, is simply a trans- 
ference of the type used for the Aphrodite-Adonis series. There is 
no reference to the death of Alcestis, and apart from the inscrip- 
tions, there is nothing to separate this group from the many simi- 
lar love scenes on Etruscan mirrors.* 

VI. The same lack of any sharply defined characterization renders 
the meaning of the artist somewhat uncertain in the class of monu- 
ments now to be discussed. Among the Etruscan urns there are 
a number which show a composition that has been thought to rep- 
resent the death of Alcestis. This interpretation was first sug- 
gested by C. N. Grauert in connection with an urn now in Berlin. 
A better example is the one published by Inghirami (Mon. Etr. Ser. 
I. Tav. 74) from Volterra. In the centre on a couch reclines a 
fully draped woman. She rests her left arm on the cushions and 
stretches her right toward a man who approaches from the left. 
He is closely wrapped in a large himation, which covers the 
back of the head and is drawn closely under the chin. His left 
foot rests on a footstool in front of the couch. On this stool 
sits a boy, who rests his chin on his right hand, while he looks 

* Cf. Gerhard, 1. c. V. p. 35 and the plates there cited, also plates CXKLVIL. 
1 and CL. 

t Ann. d. Inst. 1842, p. 40 ff. Cf. Mon. Ined. III. Tay. 40, B. 
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up at the woman on the couch. From the right there hastens 
to the head of the couch a young girl, whose right hand seems to 
rest on the pillow, while in her left she holds a ring on which hang 
some indeterminate objects. Back of this girl hovers a winged 
female figure with a torch. The ends of the relief are occupied by 
symmetrically grouped women, who start back from the central 
scene and raise a hand to the forehead in a gesture of surprise. 
That this is a representation of the death of a mother is very proba- 
ble, and the presence of the children makes it quite possible that 
the artist had in mind the parting of Alcestis and Admetus. At 
the same time this is the only urn where the children are present, 
unless the grown youth at the head of the couch, and the maiden 
who seems to receive tablets from the dying woman on the urn in 
Inghirami, /. c. Tav. 75, are intended to take the piace of the boy 
and girl. In the great majority of cases,* while the central group 
remains substantially the same, the figure at the head of the couch 
is a youth whose right hand seems to rest on the dying woman’s 
shoulder, while in the left is the ring with the indistinct pendants. 

These scenes were interpreted by Inghirami as Eriphyle and 
Amphiaraus, a view which now scarcely calls for discussion. 
Grauer’s explanation was adopted by Dissel (Admetos und Alkestis 
p. 16) and at first by Ditschke (/.c. I. 8), though in a later volume 
(II. 381) he left the question of interpretation open. K. O. Miller 
(Ancient Art § 413, 2) saw in them a representation of the return 
of Protesilaus to Laodamia,. In favor of this view of the meaning 
of some of the urns are the absence of the children, and the close 
veiling of the head of the figure, though the face is not covered. 
On the other hand, any such view seems impossible for the urn first 
described. Both interpretations, however, can fairly claim some 
consideration. The Protesilaus and Alcestis sarcophagi in spite of 


* Cf. Inghirami, l. c. Tavv. 19 and 77. In Tay. 76 Admetus (?) is just enter- 
ing the door. In Tay. 75 this figure has been crowded away from the couch by 
the interposition of the maiden. Cf. also Gori, Mus. Htr. I. 133; Dtitschke, 
Antike Bildwerke Ober- und Mittelitaliens I. Nos. 8, 91, 99; II. 820, 881; IV. 602; 
V. 407; Mus. Gregor. I. Tav. 103, 6. This latter omits the figure at the head 
of the couch. Instead there seems to be a partition, behind which is a female 
figure, starting back from the scene on the other side. 
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many divergencies in detail have still a common source for the 
central group, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in the 
use by an Etruscan artist of the same general arrangement for both 
myths. In one relief (Inghirami, /. ec. I. Tay. 20) a reclining figure 
much like “ Alcestis” occupies the right half, while the left is 
filled by two standing figures clasping hands. Scenes of parting 
are too frequent on the urns to make it necessary to seek in all of 
them a mythological meaning. Whence the artist drew his inspira- 
tion is made clear by such a Greek relief as the stele of Plangon in 
the National Museum at Athens.* If a conclusion may be drawn 
from silence, Professor Kérte may also be cited against a mytho- 
logical interpretation for these urns, as they are not found in 
I Rilievi delle Urne Etrusche vol. I. 

To sum up, —it seems not impossible that the death of Alcestis 
was in the mind of the maker of the urn (Inghir. l.¢. I. Tav. 74), but 
if the same thought governed the other workmen, they gave no 
certain clue to its expression. In any case the motif is not one 
invented for the expression of this thought, nor even sharply and 
precisely differentiated for it, a sure proof in my opinion that the 
myth did not occupy the attention of Greek artists, at least not 
before the Hellenistic period. 

In the Roman period scenes from the myth of Alcestis become 
more frequent and at the same time more clearly defined. With 
the exception of some Pompeian paintings these representations 
are on funeral monuments, either in the form of mural paintings, 
or as decorations of sarcophagi and other sepulchral reliefs. 

VII. In Herculaneum and Pompeii seven pictures ¢ have been 
found, manifestly representations of the same scene, though differ- 
ing in the grouping of the persons concerned. The two types 
are published by Petersen in Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 180, 1 
(= Helbig 1157) and 2 (= Helbig 1158). I abridge the descrip- 
tion of Helbig. 


* Le Bas, Voy. Arch., Mon. Fig. Pl. 71; Kavvadias, T\urra rod “Rév. Move. 
749; Conze, Att. Grabreliefs p. 70. 

+ Helbig, Wandg. Campan. Nos. 1157-1161, Sogliano, Le pitture murale 
Campane, No. 506 (this book I have not seen), Bull. d. Inst, 1877, p. 27. 
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A, At the left sits Admetus, who is represented as youthful and 
vigorous. He is wrapped in a mantle and rests his bowed head on 
his left hand. On his left and a little behind him sits Alcestis, 
fully draped and with a veil over the back of her head. Her right 
arm is passed around the shoulders of Admetus, and her left hand 
rests on his arm. Both are listening to a young man, who, seated 
on a stool in front of them, is reading from a scroll. At the right 
an old woman leans forward in close attention to the reader and 
behind her stands a bearded old man. The centre of the back- 
ground is occupied by Apollo, plainly distinguished by his quiver, 
and in front of him stands a fully draped female figure, with a veil 
over her head, who raises the right hand as if in astonishment. 

B. The other type contains the same groups but differs in their 
arrangement. Admetus and Alcestis occupy an ornamental throne 
at the left with the youthful reader before them. The upper part 
of Admetus’ body is nude and he leans forward with his right arm 
outstretched toward the reader. Alcestis, who here wears a diadem, 
rests her chin on her left hand and gazes into vacancy, evidently 
sunk in deep thought. The old man and woman stand behind the 
throne, and on the extreme right, leaning on a high balustrade is 
Apollo. On his right a little behind him, and apparently in con- 
versation with him is the female figure with upraised right hand. 
The other paintings are merely variations on these types, though 
one (Helbig 1159) adds to type A two beardless figures behind 
Admetus, probably attendants. 

These pictures were at first explained as the recognition of 
Orestes and Iphigenia, and though Petersen’s reference to the 
story of Alcestis was adopted by Helbig, it has been doubted by 
Dissel (/.c. p. 13 and Anm.), mainly because of the unexplained 
female figure with Apollo and the absence of any reference to an 
oracle in the literary versions of the myth. The interpretation 
seems to have been settled by Mau (Bull. d. Inst. 1879, p. 69) in a 
paper which must have escaped Dissel’s notice. In a discussion 
of Pompeian inscriptions referable to mural paintings Mau com- 
municated an unpublished graffito from the house Reg. V., Ins. 1, 
No. 18, consisting of two words PELIAS | ALCESTIS. On the 
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wall to the right are found the chief groups of our first type 
arranged among fantastic architectural decorations, and we obvi- 
ously have here the interpretation which some member of the 
household put upon the painting. The introduction of Pelias is well 
explained by Mau as due to the ignorance of the scribbler, who con- 
fused him with Pheres. We have here, therefore, the reading of 
the message which announces the impending death of Admetus 
unless he can provide a substitute, and it is easy to see that the 
artist has endeavored to show Alcestis as already contemplating 
her self-sacrifice. The old couple are of course the parents of 
Admetus, and the presence of Apollo requires no comment. The 
female figure near Apollo has hitherto baffled satisfactory explana- 
tion. Petersen calls her the Nympheutria in the first type, who has 
been elevated to a marriage-goddess in the second, but such a view 
must be supported by other examples before it can be accepted as 
certain. 

The other paintings which contain references to this myth are 
concerned chiefly with the intervention of Heracles and the restora- 
tion of Alcestis. E 

VIII. A drawing in the Codex Pighianus of a ceiling, which 
was probably in a columbarium in Rome.* Two panels are 
connected with this story. In one, a young man, his chlamys 
floating over his left shoulder, hastens toward Heracles, who 
stands at the right with lion’s skin over his left arm, and club 
in hand, and stretches his right hand toward his welcomer. The 
sarcophagi show that these two figures are taken from a scene 
which has usually been interpreted as the reception of Heracles, 
but is regarded by Robert, following Dissel, as representing Admetus 
entreating his rescuer to remain with him. As the interpretation 
must depend on the sarcophagi, it will be considered later. As to 
the other panel there can be no doubt.t Out of an arched door- 


* Jahn, Deckengem. d. Cod. Pigh. in Ber. d. s. k. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, pp. 
12-14, Taf. I, Il. 2, 3. Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 27, calls this a stucco relief, 
which certainly seems more probable. 

+ Cf. Beger, Alc. pro mar. mor. p. 24; Michaelis, Rim. Mitth. viii. 174, B’, 
who wrongly cites this as the end of a sarcophagus. Cf. Robert, Sark.-Rel. 
TU Is op, Aloe 
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way at the left, Heracles is leading a veiled woman, certainly 
Alcestis. His right hand is laid encouragingly on. her shoulder, 
while her left hand rests on his arm. This rescue of Alcestis from 
the lower world is also found on the sarcophagi, and it seems clear 
that the painter of the ceiling had the same copy-book which 
furnished the stone-cutters with their designs. 

IX. The same scene of the rescue of Alcestis forms the subject 
of a painting from Antium at Dresden.* In this example the 
doorway is omitted, and Heracles leads Alcestis, holding her right 
hand with his left, toward the left. 

X. In the tomb of the Nasones t+ is a painting which has been 
referred to this myth, though its interpretation is far from certain. 
At the left is seated on a rock (?) a bearded man with his mantle 
covering the lower part of the body, and thrown over the right 
shoulder, leaving the upper part of the body bare. His right hand 
rests on the rock, and his left elbow on what looks like the unorna- 
mented arm of a throne, while the left hand supports his chin. 
At his left stands a female figure in Doric chiton with girdle, on 
her left arm an arm-ring and in her left hand a spear, though the 
copyist has made it a sceptre. On her right arm is a shield. 
Opposite this group stand Heracles and a woman. His club is in 
his right hand, and on his right side hang his bow and quiver. 
His left hand is laid on the shoulder of the woman, who wears the 
veil over her head in such a way as to leave the face exposed. 
The irregularities in the position of the shield and bow and quiver 
show that in the process of engraving the figures have been 
reversed, and Bartoli’s accuracy as an artist is never above sus- 
picion. If Athena is really present the scene can scarcely be the 
release of Alcestis by Hades, and to assume that the copyist has 
transformed Persephone into Athena seems rather violent. Petersen 
suggests that it represents Heracles with Alemena or Hebe before 
Zeus and Athena. No exactly similar representation of Hebe is 

* Hettner, Bildw. d. kinigl. Antikensamml. 440d.; W. G. Becker, Augus- 
teum, Taf. 92. The circumstances under which the picture was discovered are 


unknown. 
+ Bartoli, Pict. Vet. in Sep. Nas. Tab. X. Cf. Parker, Arch. of Rome ix. 


p. 3l. 
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cited, and though we hear of Heracles leading his mother before 
Rhadamanthus (cf. Furtwingler in Roscher, Lexikon I. 2248), 
I do not know of any authority for Alcmena’s reception into 
Olympus. Robert (Sark.-Rel. II]. 1, p. 33) compares with this a 
Pompeian painting (Helbig 1149),* and considers it the restoration 
of Alcestis to Admetus. Athena has been created by Bartoli out 
of the doryphorus of Admetus. This may be correct, though as 
it rests on a mutilated painting and a conjectural emendation it 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

XI. This painting can scarcely be called a scene from the story 
of Alcestis, but is interesting as showing the typical character 
which her self-sacrifice came to assume in later times. In the 
Catacomb of S. Praetextatus at Rome is the burial-vault of Vin- 
centius, priest of Sabazius. It is decorated in part with paint- 
ingsf representing the mystical reception of his wife Vibia into 
the future life. The only picture which need be mentioned here 
is in the first chamber. In the centre Dispater and Aeracura 
(Abracura Cumont) are enthroned on a high platform; on the 
left are the three Fata Divina ; on the right Mereurius introduces 
Vibia attended by Alcestis. It is clear that the latter is present to 
vouch for the dead Vibia as a faithful and devoted wife. 

XII. One more painting calls for mention, though it has com- 
monly been referred to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. It is the 
Pompeian picture No. 1305 in Helbig, published by Zahn (Die 
schonsten Ornamente u. s. w. Il. 61) and discussed by Jahn (Arch. 
Beitr. p. 378). In the centre, facing the right, is a female figure 
in a long chiton and wearing a wreath on her head, but with 
loosely flowing hair. Next to her stands a bearded man in a short 
chiton, girt up at the waist, and likewise wearing a wreath. 
With his left hand he draws forward a long lock of the woman’s 


* On the right a man in a chlamys and hunting boots sits on a rock ; his left 
hand holds two spears and his right is raised to his head. Before him stands 
Heracles, behind whom advances a female figure in chiton and mantle. The 
upper part of all the figures is missing. 

+ First published by Garrucci and Marchi, Tre sepoleri etc., Naples, 1852. 


This book I have not seen. Cf. Cumont, Culte de Mithras II. p. 412, and the 
literature there cited. 
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hair, and in his right he holds the sword with which he is about to 
sever this lock and thus consecrate his victim to the gods of the 
nether world. Behind the woman, with his back to this scene, 
sits a man wrapped in his mantle, and evidently sunk in deep 
grief. 

The application to the story of Iphigenia is clear, and seems 
rendered certain by the close resemblance to the so-called altar of 
Cleomenes at Florence. Robert,* however, prefers to see in it 
Thanatos in the act of cutting off the lock of Alcestis’ hair, as 
mentioned in the prologue of this play. A full discussion of this 
question can hardly find space here, but it may be said that Robert 
himself cites no similar representation of Thanatos. On the Attic 
lecythi he is always winged, and the sword and costume alone 
can scarcely be considered sufficient to differentiate him from a 
priest. 

It remains to consider the most important group of scenes from 
this myth, — the Sarcophagi.t 

Four complete Roman sarcophagi contain this story on the front ; 
in two instances it furnishes scenes for the ends, once it decorated 
a cover, while several fragments show that it occupied a prominent 
place on lost works. 

XIII. The complete Sarcophagi.—I give these with the num- 
bering of Robert, which is the same in the text and on the 
plates. 

22. [Mich. A., B.; Dissel D.] Sarcophagus at the Villa Faustina 
near Cannes, belonging to M.de Courcel. It was formerly in Rome 
and is mentioned by Zoega (Bassiril. I. 205) and Gerhard (Hyperb.- 
rim. Stud. I. 154). Robert seems to have proved that it is the 


* Arch. Zeit. xxxvili. p. 42, in Ber. d. arch. Gesellsch., 2 Mdrz, 1880. Cf. 
Arch. Mirchen, pp. 176 ff. 

+ Cf. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-Reliefs III. 1, pp. 24-88, Taf. VI., VIL. ; 
Michaelis, Rom. Mitth. VIII. 174 ff. Robert’s work was not accessible until 
this chapter was completed, though I have endeavored to incorporate all the 
new information which it brings. As there was no time for a careful review of 
his interpretations, I have thought it best to make few changes in the treatment 
of disputed points, and to be content in general with a simple statement of his 


views, 
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original of the drawing in the Cod. Coburg. 44, 208 and Cod. Pigh. 
f. 265, No. 205,* published by Beger (Alcestis pro marito moriens, 
p. 8). It belongs to the first half of the second century. 

23. [Mich. C.; Dissel C.] Front of a sarcophagus in the Villa 
Albani-Torlonia, No. 140. Published by Winckelmann (Mon. Jned. 
Tav. 86), Zoega (Bassiril. I. Tav. 43), Millin (Gall. Myth. pl. 108, 
No. 428), and Guignaut (Relig. d. Ant. IV. pl. 228, No. 175). It 
belongs to the first half of the second century. 

24. [Mich. D.; Dissel B.] Robert says it was found near Rome 
in the time of Ficoroni,f who sent a copy of the inscription to Gori 
in 1732. It was bought in 1734 by the Duc de St. Aignan, 
and is now at the Chateau St. Aignan in France. It is careful 
work of the early second century. It bears a Greek inscription in 
memory of Ulpia Cirilla. Published by Roulez (Gaz. Arch. 1875, 
p. 105, pl. 27). 

26. [Mich. F.; Dissel A. and plate.] Sarcophagus of C. Iunius 
Euhodus and Metilia Acte, his wife, from Ostia, now in the Vati- 
can. (Mus. Chiaram. IIl. Tav.10; Helbig, Guide to the Antiquities 
in Rome, 74; Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 28, Prodromos, pp. 273 ff.) 
Its date is between 161 and 170 a.p. 

The variations in the sarcophagi have been pointed out by 
Michaelis, and I have used his account freely in the description, 
checking it with the text of Robert and the various plates. 
Through the kindness of Professor C. L. Smith of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Professor Petersen of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome I have been able to use photographs of 22 
and 26, which seem to me much better than the published draw- 
ings. Twenty-two and 23 are very closely connected, and 24, 
though by no means identical, evidently belongs in the same group. 
Twenty-six also follows similar models, but treats the whole 
material with such freedom that it requires a separate discussion. 
For 22 and 23 I use the lettering of Michaelis, and have ee the 
same notation for 24, so far as possible. 


* Matz, Monatsb. d. Berl. Ak. 1871, p. 492; Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. s. Ges. d. Wiss. 
1868, p. 223. 


+ Cf. Jahn, Sitzb. d. k. s. Ges. d. Wiss. 1869, p. 14 Anm. 44. 
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22, 23 abedefg|hytyo DiQuvcs. 
24, tuvwreihio|pgrys. 
kn 


In 22 a and 6 are female figures, who raise the left hand to the 
face in a gesture of grief. While 4 leans forward toward the other 
figures, a stands with bowed head, as if in thought. In 23 the ges- 
tures are different; 4 faces the left, her right hand raised to her 
head, while a seems to be trying to dry her tears, though the ges- 
ture is uncertain, as at least the right forearm of a has been 
restored. c¢is a doryphorus, who stands in full front, but looks 
toward the right. d is a male figure in profile to the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the left shoulder and arm, so as to leave 
the greater part of the body nude. In 22 he seems unarmed, but 
in 23 he has a sword at his side, and the point of a spear appears 
over the left shoulder. He is in animated converse with the next 
two figures, of which e occupies the background, and in 22 is a woman, 
apparently old, fully draped and with a veil over the back of the 
head. In 23, owing evidently to the thoughtlessness of the artist, 
this figure has become a youth in a long chlamys. / is a bent old 
man who faces the left, leaning on a staff. g is a youthful do- 
ryphorus, who also faces the left. The meaning of this group can 
scarcely be doubtful. Admetus (d) having heard the terms on which 
he can survive, entreats his parents (¢ and f) to come to his rescue. 
The doryphori are probably attendants on Admetus and Pheres. 
At such a scene it seems as if Alcestis should be present, as in the 
Pompeian paintings, and Petersen has already suggested that in 23 
she must be the second figure (0), who is momentarily overwhelmed 
by the evil news; in 22, on the other hand, she must be the first 
(a), who with hand to face meditates on the deed. 

In 24 the place of these figures is taken by a group which for 
the most part is connected with the central scene, though the first 
two figures may perhaps be regarded separately. At the left is a 
young man (¢), facing the right, naked save for the chlamys on his 
left: shoulder, bearing a spear in his left hand, and in his right a 
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sheathed sword. In the background in very low relief a youth (w) 
in girded chiton advances toward ¢. The third figure (v), which 
faces the right, is an older man, bearded, a lagobolon (?) in his 
right hand, while his left is concealed in his chlamys, which is 
tightly wound about the arm. In the background is another youth 
(w) in girded chiton, facing the right and plainly an attendant of 
x. This is a young man, who stands with his back to the spectator, 
his right hand raised to his mouth and his head turned to the right 
in contemplation of the central scene. He wears a sword, and 
carries two spears in his left hand. It is possible that the scene 
represents the return of Admetus (#) and his followers, who on 
their arrival at the house find that the fatal day has come. The 
artist does not seem to have had the skill to bring Admetus into 
closer connection with the central scene, and so has placed him on 
the edge, differing but little from a mere spectator. Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene is entirely different. He calls attention 
to the unanimity of the literary sources in representing the fatal 
day as well known, so that a return of Admetus from the hunt is 
scarcely justified. At the left is Admetus, clearly marked as in 
the other scenes, accompanied by his servant, sorrowing at his fate. 
The other figures belong to the death scene. The chief difficulty 
is the bearded man (v), who shows no sign of sorrow but seems 
almost a pendant to the figure of Heracles at the other end. The 
object in his hand is not properly carried for a lagobolon; other- 
wise he might be regarded as a representative of the chorus. He 
is in the proper place for Thanatos, but is a figure more suited to 
the Roman belief, and if the object he holds can be a key, he is 
probably Janitor Orci. 

The central scene on 22 and 23 shows no important variation, 
and on 24 the differences are not such as to affect the meaning. 
At the left is asomewhat bent old man (A) in chiton and himation, 
who stands at the foot of a couch on which lies a woman (J). She 
supports her body on her left elbow, her head sinks on her shoulder, 
and her whole attitude is that of extreme weakness. Her right 
hand is extended and clasps the hand of the old man. In the 
background is an old woman (7), who bends forward to the right 
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over the dying woman. At the head of the couch is a woman (0) 
who in her dishevelled hair and bared breast exhibits the usual 
signs of mourning, and in 22 the head of another woman (m) 
turned toward the right appears just above the head of the figure 
on the couch. In the foreground are two children. A girl (h), 
whose garment has fallen about her waist, rests her right knee ona 
footstool in front of the couch and stretches both hands upward 
toward her dying mother. At the other end of the footstool stands 
a boy (m). He faces the left, his right foot on the stool, his right 
elbow on his knee, leaning his bowed head on his right hand in an 
attitude of deep sorrow. In 24 the same figures occur, with the 
exception of m, but the grouping is somewhat different. The old 
woman (7) is at the foot of the couch, and holds in her right hand 
the right hand of the reclining figure, who has fallen farther back 
and seems already dead. The old man (h) is farther forward, 
between the couch and the little girl, and kneels beside the dead 
woman whose left hand he holds in his right. The mourner (0) 
is also placed somewhat farther from the couch, and is tearing her 
hair with both hands. 

The meaning of this scene is evident. It is the death of 
Alcestis, surrounded by her children and attendants. The only 
question concerns the identity of the aged man and woman who 
are placed in such prominent positions. Petersen is inclined to 
call them the father and mother of Admetus, while Dissel sees 
in them the paedagogus and nurse, urging that Pheres cannot be 
present at this scene, and that the costume, so far as it is visible, 
favors this view. It must be remembered that this entire scene is 
in its origin simply the death of a mother, and that in their first 
significance these figures have nothing to do with Alcestis. Further- 
more, the consideration of the person for whom the sarcophagus is 
intended is seldom wholly disregarded by the maker, and therefore 
Robert’s view (Sork.-el. III. 1, p. 25) seems very probable that in 
the thought of the artist these figures are the parents of the dying 
woman ; not Pelias and Anaxibia, but simply the father and mother 
who belong at the bedside of their daughter. While it must be 
admitted that on 22 and 23 the old woman (7) wears the headdress 
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of the nurse, the old man (f) does not wear the costume of the 
paedagogus, and his position seems too prominent for even a 
trusted servant. Robert emphasizes his view by the greater 
prominence of the woman on 24, which is shown by the inscription 
to have been ordered by a mother. 

In the third scene 22 and 23 agree, while 24 again shows diver- 
gencies. From the left hastens a young man (7), the chlamys over 
his left shoulder, a sheathed sword in his left hand, his arms out- 
stretched toward Heracles (r) who, easily recognized by club and 
lion’s skin, stands with the body in full front, his head turned 
toward the left and his right arm extended toward this youth. 
Behind Heracles stands a doryphorus, his right hand raised to his 
mouth, looking with interest at the scene to his right. In general 
appearance he forms an excellent pendant to the figure (c), near 
the left end. Evidently we have here a meeting between Heracles 
and Admetus ; but at what point in the story does it belong? The 
answer to this question depends upon the fourth figure (q), and 
unfortunately just at this point the evidence is most unsatisfactory. 
On 23 only the body of Admetus (p) and traces of this figure (q) 
have been preserved, though the restorer has endeavored to supply 
this lack. On 22 the space between the heads of the mourning 
servant (0) and of Heracles (r) has been broken out, destroying 
the upper part of the head of Admetus and the face of the all- 
important figure. The drawing in the Coburgensis shows this 
figure complete, but, as will be seen, its testimony is not wholly 
clear. The figure is that of a woman in a long chiton and mantle, 
the body in full front, who stands in the background between 
Admetus and Heracles. The right foot is firmly planted and 
pointed directly toward the front. The left leg is slightly bent 
and only the toe touches the ground. This is plain both in the 
drawing and in the photograph, where the position of the feet 
indicates a pose almost identical with that of Heracles.* In the 
drawing the upper part of this figure is slightly twisted, so that in 


* Schenck’s drawing in Robert does not give the position of Heracles quite 
as in my copy of the photograph. 
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spite of the position of the feet, the woman stands at the side of 
Admetus, with head turned toward Heracles. In the photograph 
of 22, this distortion of the upper part of the body does not appear, 
while both shoulders are concealed, owing to the narrow space 
between Admetus and Heracles. Michaelis describes this figure as 
“accanto ad Admeto,” and interprets the scene as the reception 
of Heracles by Admetus, where this woman and the doryphorus 
must be servants. As this is the opinion of one who has seen the 
Courcel sarcophagus, it is with great hesitation that I express a 
doubt as to its correctness. After a somewhat protracted search 
I have failed to find any figure with the lower limbs in the position 
shown by the photograph, and the upper part of the body as 
represented in the drawing. So far as my examination goes, a 
figure standing thus always has a tendency toward the direction 
indicated by the advanced and firmly planted foot. She may have 
halted, may even be looking backward, but the arrested motion 
was in the direction of the foot on which she rests. If this theory 
is correct, the figure on 22 is coming from the same direction as 
Heracles, and the position of the missing head is of less account.* 
The scene then represents the restoration of Alcestis to Admetus 
by Heracles. Against this view can be urged, apart from the 
drawing, the attitude of Admetus, strikingly unlike his dignified 
pose at this moment on 26, and very like the ceiling-painting 
already described; and especially the corresponding scene on 24. 
Here Admetus (p) bends still more toward his visitor, whose hand 
he grasps and whose pose and general form suggest very strongly 
the reveller to whose presence the servant of Admetus takes such 
exception in the play. The position of the woman (q) is here open 
to no dispute. She stands at the side of Admetus, and slightly in 
front of him, clad in a chiton and mantle, her right hand raised to 
her chin, her gaze directed toward Heracles, whose great size is 
made more prominent by the stooping posture of Admetus, and by 


* J regard the figure as much in the position of the figure e but in the 
opposite direction. In the Coburgensis the drawing of the hair of q is so like 
that of e that it seems not unlikely that qg also had the mantle over the back 
of the head. 
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the decidedly short stature of the woman,.* “The figure behind — 
Heracles no longer carries a spear, but rests his right hand on his 
breast, and in the left clasps what Roulez calls a scroll, but in the . 
drawing of Kichler (Sark.-Rel, IIL, 1, Taf. vi. 24) is plainly asheathed 
sword, In the background between Heracles and this youth is 
visible another figure (y) in profile to the left, but in very low 
relief, who is possibly the servant of Admetus already seen on the 
sarcophagus at # and w, In that case the figure with the sword 
may be a representative of the people (so Robert). As has been 
said, this scene oan seareely be the return of Alcestis. The small 
stature, the absence of any veil, the whole costume, and the posi- 
tion by Admetus combine to make any such view as that of Roulez 
more than doubtful, But does not this settle the meaning of the 
soone of 22 and 28? Possibly ; but in view of what seems to 
mo the position ef the figure (g), Iam inclined to see in 24 only 
anothor instance of the freedom which its sculptor has used in 
the other scenes, though the presence of a maid-servant at the 


reception of Heracles is certainly hard to explain. 4 
Hore again Robert offers a different explanation. He sees in this ; 

scone on all three sarcophagi an illustration of the closing lines of 

the play. Aloestis is restored to life and hence no longer wears the | 


veil which enwraps her in the rescue scenes; hence, too, she stands 
beside her husband, and almost seems to join him in his earnest 
ontreaty to Heracles to remain as their guest. This had also been 
suggested by Dissel, but in spite of its ingenuity I cannot feel con- 
vinoed that it is beyond question. The chief difficulty in 24 is the 
small size, which is appropriate for a young girl or a servant, but 
scarcely seems to belong to Aleestis. Moreover, in the symmetry, 
which Robert shows is so marked in this work, this figure corre- 
sponds to the servant (ee), The heavy figure of Heracles also, in 

spite of the poplar wreath} in which Robert sees the sign of his 
return from the lower world, is in marked contrast to his dignity 


* Rouloz’s drawing gives the position and costume of the woman somewhat 
difforently. It may be noted that the position is the reverse of that on the 
othor sarcophagus, and is similar to that of the figure e. 

+ This wreath is not very clear even in Kichler’s drawing. 
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in the other scenes. The attitude of Admetus in all cases suggests 
hasty movement, appropriate in welcoming his guest or his new- 
found wife, but not quite fitting in an endeavor to detain his friend. 
In 22 the position of Alcestis, as has been said, seems to connect 
her more closely with Heracles than Admetus. 

The ends of the Courcel sarcophagus 22 and of a Florentine 
sarcophagus (Mich. E.) containing the rape of Persephone on its 
front, show further scenes from our story.* The left end of E 
shows Hermes conducting a veiled woman (Alcestis) to the lower 
world, the entrance to which is indicated by the arch at the left. 
The right end of “22 evidently represents a later moment in 
the story. At the right Hades from his throne stretches out his 
right hand toward the veiled Alcestis who has passed through the 
portal, which is shown behind her. In the background is another 
veiled head in low relief, probably that of Persephone. The 
left end of 22 presents a scene very similar to that on the ceiling 
already described (cf. supra, p. lviii). In addition the character of 
the gate is marked by the appearance behind Alcestis of the triple- 
headed Cerberus. The right end of E offers simply a variation of 
this scene. Cerberus is omitted, and Heracles seems to be drawing 
the veil of Alcestis across her face. Dissel regards the action as 
an unveiling, but surely any violence on the part of Heracles is 
excluded by all the terms of the myth. 

It remains to consider the important sarcophagus from Ostia (24), 
whose maker has in most cases known how to express his meaning 
with great clearness, though he cannot be acquitted of a tendency 
to unite separate incidents into single scenes. 

At the left is an arch in which stands a bearded man who seems 
distinctly larger and heavier than the other figures. He wears 
a chlamys over his left shoulder and carries a spear, point down- 
ward, in his left hand, while in his right he holds the leash of 
a dog, which is sitting just inside the arch with its head thrown 
back as if howling. Next to him is a bearded man, wrapped 
in his chlamys, who appears to turn away from the group to his 
left toward the figure at the door. His head is bowed, and his 


* Drawings in Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, pp. 28 and 35, under 31, 1. 
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right hand is raised to his face. In his left hand, which hangs at 
his side, he carries a sheathed sword, the hilt of which is visible, 
while the sheath is concealed behind the arm. Next to this man 
in the foreground is a tripod, around which coils a serpent, while in 
the background in profile to the right is another man, who holds 
in his right hand what Robert thinks may be a broken rod, though 
it is too indistinct in the photograph and drawings to warrant a 
positive opinion. As to the next figure there can be no doubt. 
Apollo, chlamys over left shoulder and bow in left hand, is hasten- 
ing forward toward the left, though he looks back toward the 
central scene. 

This is the death of Alcestis, in many particulars showing a 
close resemblance to the other sarcophagi. Alcestis on the couch, 
the children in the foreground, the attendant at the head, and 
the woman in the background are much the same, though the 
position of Alcestis is less indicative of immediate death, and 
the grief of the attendants is not so strongly marked. The place 
of the old man at the foot of the couch is taken by Admetus, who 
hastens forward, much in the attitude of the welcomer of Heracles * 
(p); his chlamys is thrown back over the left shoulder, his right 
hand is extended to meet the hand which Alcestis reaches toward 
him. In his left hand we see the hilt of the sheathed sword, 
though the rest of the weapon is invisible. The old man is visible 
in the background between Apollo and Admetus, leaning on a 
crooked staff. 

The rest of this relief is occupied by a new combination’ of 
figures. At the extreme right sits Hades enthroned, much as on 
the right end of 22 (Mich. Zc. 177). Next to him in the back- 
ground stands Persephone, the torch in her right hand, while her 
left rests on the shoulder of her husband, and her gaze is bent 
upon his face. Next comes Alcestis, a veil over her head, her face 
bowed, and her right hand raised to her mouth. She moves slowly 
toward the left, following Heracles, who with the club on his left 
shoulder, and the lon’s skin hanging over his arm, extends his 


* The chief difference is that the body above the hips is erect instead of bent 
forward. The position of the legs seems identical. 


_— See 
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right hand to grasp the hand of Admetus, who stands facing the 
right, his chlamys covering his body, and again in the sunken left 
hand the hilt of the sword, which he carried in the central group. 
Beneath the clasped hands of Heracles and Admetus is the opening 
of a cavern in which sits the three-headed Cerberus. In the back- 
ground, filling the vacant space between Admetus, Heracles, and 
Alcestis, are three female figures, evidently the Moirai. In this 
scene we have a combination of two distinct episodes, —the rescue 
of Alcestis from the lower world by Heracles, probably through the 
mediation of Persephone, and the restoration to Admetus. With 
the omission of Admetus, Cerberus is quite in place as marking 
the entrance to the region, whence Alcestis and her guide are to 
withdraw. In his present position he is meaningless, for it is 
searcely possible to suppose with Roulez that Admetus has accom- 
panied Heracles to the entrance to the world of shades. Besides, 
even on this theory, Admetus and Heracles are on opposite sides of 
the gate. 

I have purposely left till the last the interpretation of the 
scene at the left. Three interpretations have been proposed, so far 
as I am aware. Roulez, followed by Dissel, sees in it Admetus 
returning from the hunt and met at his entrance into the palace by a 
sorrowing servant with the news of his wife’s impending death. To 
this there seem to me serious objections. In both the other scenes 
Admetus is clearly marked, and carries the sheathed sword with 
the hilt projecting from the left hand. This sword is carried by 
the sorrowing man, and in my opinion gives strong grounds for 
believing that the artist meant to designate him as Admetus. More- 
over, the returning hunter shows no likeness to Admetus in the other 
scenes, and is also much larger. Petersen interprets the scene as 
Admetus turning in sorrow from an inquiry of the Delphic oracle, 
indicated by the tripod and the presence of Apollo. The figure in 
the archway is a retainer. Against this view it may be urged that 
Apollo is manifestly interested in the central scene, not in Admetus, 
with whom his figure has no association whatever, and that the 
tripod does not necessarily indicate Delphi, but simply adds dis- 
tinctness to Apollo, although it must be admitted that the bow 
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would have been a sufficient attribute.* Moreover, the other 
figure seems much too large and occupies too prominent a place 
(his spear is across Admetus’ right leg) to be a mere attendant. 
The third explanation has been given by Robert.f In spite of 
the sword the sorrowing man is not Admetus, for he has not the 
portrait features, doubtless those of Euhodus, by which the sculptor 
has elsewhere marked the husband. ‘The figure in the door is a 
representative of the lower world, a Roman substitute for the 
Thanatos of Euripides, and may be compared with Hades and the 
dog on the cover of the San Lorenzo sarcophagus.{ This certainly 
makes a marked parallelism between the ends of this relief. At 
the left the hunter enters for his prey, and at the right the rulers 
of the dead release their victim. It seems to me that this view 
gains if the husband appears helpless and weeping before the 
impending blow, as well as receiving his lost wife from the grave. 
Nor does the absence of the portrait features seem a fatal objec- 
tion, though it is certainly not without weight, for, so far as I can 
judge from the photograph, Alcestis has the features of Metilia 
only in the death scene. 

XIV. The Fragments of Sarcophagi. 

25. The right end of the front of a sarcophagus in the Louvre 
(Clarac, II. pl. 194, No. 758, 214; Reinach, p. 82) shows Heracles 
followed by a doryphorus, with traces of another figure in the back- 
ground, much as at the end of 22. Clarac calls this fragment 
Heracles and Iolaus, but in the opinion of Robert it may be part 
of the missing end of 23. 

27. [Matz-Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Rom, 2889.] A fragment in 
the Villa Pamfili shows part of the central scene in a somewhat dif- 
ferent type. There are more figures in the background, the old 
man sets his left foot on the stool, and the little girl no longer 
kneels but is hastening toward the couch. 

28. [Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. II. p.161.] A Florentine fragment 
of the death scene, preserved in the Palazzo Antinori. 

* Cf. on this point Robert, Sark.-Rel. III. 1, p. 32. : 

+ West-Deutsche Zeitschr. f. Gesch. u. Kunst, 1885, 231. Cf. Arch. March. 177; 


Sark.-Rel. II. 1, p. 32. The first article I know only from the later references. 
} Matz-Duhn, 38090; Wien. Vorlegebl. 1888, Taf. ix. 4a. 
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29. [Matz-Duhn, 2890.] This fragment shows the children from 
the death scene in the usual type, and traces of the couch and the 
figure of the old man. 

30. [Matz-Duhn, 2892.] This is a fragment of a left corner, and 
shows three male figures, which do not agree with any of the other 
reliefs ; though it has been proposed to see in it Admetus hastening 
to meet Heracles, to which view the position at the left seems fatal, 
or Admetus and Pheres, which seems possible. On the corner of 
the left end traces of a caduceus perhaps indicate a scene like that 
on the Uffizi sarcophagus, but the connection of this fragment with 
the story is more than doubtful. 

30.7 [Matz-Duhn, 2891.] A lost fragment which seems to have 
contained only the figure of Admetus (d) from the first scene of 
22 or 23. 

31. [Matz-Duhn, 3385.] This fragment is also lost, and its con- 
nection with the Alcestis monuments must remain very doubtful, 
as the description shows no marked likeness to the other reliefs. 
It is possible that it belonged to a variation of the scene between 
Admetus and his parents. 

31.1 This is a fragment in the Villa Albani, which once formed 
the left end of a sarcophagus. Heracles leads Alcestis into the 
upper world from an opening in the rock, while at the left is a 
figure emerging from the earth, and raising the right hand in 
astonishment. Robert calls him the Ianitor Orci, who appears in 
a similar position on the Persephone sarcophagi, and on one with 
scenes from the life of Heracles (Sark.-Rel. III. 120). He suggests 
to me the Hermes on the Rinuccini relief, though the mutilation is 
too great for any exact comparison. 

XV. [Sark.-Rel. 32.] Another relief, which very probably formed 
part of the cover of a sarcophagus,* is now preserved in the Palazzo 
Rinuccini in Florence in a badly mutilated condition, and more 
completely in a drawing in the Cod. Pighianus. It was first pub- 
lished from the drawing by Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 1863, Taf. 
179, 1, 2), and later was discovered by Dutschke (Ant. Bildw. in 


* Robert suggests it might have belonged to 23, could it be shown that this 
sarcophagus was known in the sixteenth century. 
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Oberital. II. 314), and published from the original by him (Arch. 
Zeit. 33, 1875, pp. 72 ff. Taf. 9, cf. also Baumeister, Denkmédiler I. 46). 
The fragment is only 0.55 M. long and 0.21 M. high, according to 
Diitschke, and is broken at both ends. 

At the left stands Heracles, the lion’s skin over his left arm; 
the head and much of the right side have been restored, but even 
in the Pighianus the right leg and lower right arm are missing. 
It seems probable that the right hand rested on the club. He 
looks toward the right after a woman (Alcestis) in long chiton, and 
mantle which covers her head and is drawn around the face with- 
out covering it. She seems to be moving slowly and with bowed 
head toward the right. In the drawing the scene is completed by 
the addition on the left of Hermes,* who stands in the entrance to a 
cavern, and by his gesture seems to dismiss Heracles and Alcestis. 

The next scene to the right is clearly separated by a column, 
which stands in front of the veiled Alcestis. Here we have a 
group of five figures. On the right a woman in long chiton and 
with the mantle over her head is gently urged toward the left by 
another woman. ‘This group is evidently that of a bride supported 
by the nympheutria. The husband in this scene is a youthful 
figure, nude but for the chlamys over his back, who while moving 
toward the bride, turns away his face and grasps her right hand 
with his left. In the background, between the husband and wife, 
is a youthful figure clad in a long chlamys and holding an inverted 
torch, who is turning his back on the newly wedded pair, but looks 
over his shoulder toward the fifth figure. This is a young man, of 
much the same size and general appearance as the husband. He 
stands with his back to the spectator, his left elbow resting on the 
top of the pillar, and his right arm partly extended, while with the 
hand he seems to beckon to one of the figures at the right. His 
chlamys is gathered over the right arm at the elbow. 

Petersen (Arch. Zeit. 21, 116) explained this scene as the mar- 
riage of Admetus and Alcestis, the unhappy issue of which is sug- 


* Diitschke claims that all to the left of the figure of Heracles is due to the 
combination by the artist of Pighius of two distinct reliefs. In opposition to 
this, cf. Robert, Arch. Mirch. p. 1741, who speaks with authority on this point. 
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gested by Hymenaeus, who turns away and reverses his torch. To 
this Dilthey (Annali d. Inst. 1869, p. 24) added the ill-omened use 
of the left hand by Admetus. The fifth figure according to Peter- 
sen is the nymphagogus, who brings to Admetus the tidings of the 
evil omen sent by Artemis. Diitschke accepts this view in most 
particulars, but calls the figure to the left Hermes, and sees in his 
gesture a sign to Hymenaeus to return, as with the left hand the 
god points to the rescue of Alcestis in token of the ultimate happi- 
ness of the newly wedded pair. Against this last interpretation 
may be urged the uncertainty as to the exact direction and inten- 
tion of the gestures of this so-called Hermes, whose relation to his 
fellow god is by no means distinct in the reproductions; but the 
most serious objection is the total absence of an attribute, which 
seems to me to exclude at once this identification. Robert also 
accepts the view that this scene is the marriage, and his interpre- 
tation of the other figures has much to commend it. The evil fate 
is indicated by the ill-omened use of the left hand, from which 
Admetus, suddenly aware of his mistake, turns his face in terror, 
while his nymphagogus by his gesture expresses his horror. The 
same emotion is shown by the turning away of the torch-bearer, 
who is not necessarily Hymenaeus, and this act is accompanied by a 
further sign of the ill-will of the gods in the inverted torch. These 
signs have been substituted by the artist for the traditional coil of 
snakes. Dissel’s interpretation of this scene is entirely different. 
He sees in it a free imitation of the last part of Euripides’ play.* 
The youth is Hermes, who has brought Heracles and Alcestis from 
the lower world. Alcestis is conducted by some maid-servant to 
Admetus, who unwillingly extends to her his left hand, while in 
the background Thanatos turns away. Apart from the difficulty in 
finding a Hermes Psychopompos without the customary attribute, 
and the exceedingly doubtful type assumed for Thanatos, this view 
makes Heracles belong to both scenes, or else absent at the all- 
important moment of the return of Alcestis to Admetus. The first 
alternative requires us to admit Alcestis twice in a scene, where 
Heracles occurs only once, and the second is surely impossible. 


* This idea is due to von Duhn. Cf. Dissel, /. c. 1819. 
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The extreme right of the relief was broken away in the time of 
Pighius, though his drawing shows part of a figure turned toward 
the right. The rest of this figure and an additional one have since 
been very badly restored, but we only know that there must have 
been still another scene, perhaps connected with the miraculous 
wooing, as the remains of the first figure suggest the possibility of 
Artemis, as on the stucco relief from the Via Latina, but behind 
the chariot. 

The left end of the relief, in the drawing, is occupied by a scene 
which still waits for a satisfactory explanation. The whole style 
is totally unlike the rest of the sculpture ; a fact which led Diitschke 
to his theory of contamination, though it is explained by Robert as 
due to the variety in the sources used by the artist. Back of the 
grotto in which Hermes appears, there sits on a rock a young man 
wearing achlamys. He faces the left and rests his left hand on 
the rock and the end of a short shepherd’s crook ; beside the rock, 
looking up at the hand of his master, is a dog. Beside this man, in 
the background, is a young girl, her back to the spectator, and look- 
ing back at the man, while with her right hand she seems to make 
a gesture of dismissal. He pays no attention to her, but extends 
his right hand toward a boy wearing a chlamys over his back, who 
stands before him, holding in his left hand a bow. The boy does 
not look toward the man, but down over his right shoulder, toward 
an old woman, who stands at the extreme left and by her gestures 
seems to be encouraging the lad. 

Petersen interpreted the scene as Admetus, who in grief at 
the loss of his wife has retired to his flocks, and his children, 
accompanied by the nurse. This does not seem very natural. 
The group as a whole shows no sign of sorrow, and a retirement of 
Admetus to the fields is a rather long step from his reluctance to 
enter the palace (Alc. 911 ff.). Dilthey (Ann. d. Inst. 1869, 25 2); 
while admitting that the man is Admetus, insists that the two 
children are Apollo and Artemis. This view has been adopted by 
Robert, who interprets the scene as the entrance of Apollo into the 
service of Admetus. The reluctant Apollo, who, according to the 
Delphic version, has been condemned to servitude for slaying the 
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Python, and is therefore still a mere child, is urged forward by 
Leto, and kindly weleomed by Admetus, from whom his sister turns 
away in the first manifestation of that anger which was to have 
such a fatal termination. ‘his explanation accounts for the repre- 
sentation of the divinities as children, but it must be admitted that 
the figure of Leto does not suggest the goddess, nor does the Del- 
phic version seem to have enjoyed such prominence as to make its 
choice by an artist of a late date easily intelligible. It is probably 
the best interpretation yet suggested, but it certainly is by no means 
free from difficulties, nor can it be regarded as the final decision of 
a still perplexing question. 

XVI. Another monument in Rome has been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Alcestis. It isan oblong basis,* which sup- 
ported a column, from Porto d’Anzio, now in the Villa Albani, and 
published by Francke (Annali, 1879, pp. 53-58, Tav. E. 1). One 
side and the two ends contain a continuous scene. The front shows 
a woman on a bed, resting on her left elbow, in an attitude not 
unlike that of the dying Alcestis. In front of the couch, with her 
arms about the other, kneels an apparently aged woman. Behind 
the couch stand five mourning women, the upper part of the body 
nude, some tearing their hair, others with hands crossed on the 
breast. The two ends are said to show the ends of the couch, and 
at each a mourner of the same type as those on the front. Thus 
far there is nothing to show that the relief is more than a repre- 
sentation of the mourning of a mother (for so we might interpret 
the kneeling woman) for her daughter, or of a family for its 
mistress. Neither Admetus nor the children nor any other of the 
characters especially concerned in the death of Alcestis are even 
hinted at. The supposed connection with the myth is found on the 
fourth side. Here we see on the left Heracles en face, his right 
hand resting on his club, his left arm, over which hangs the lion’s 
skin, stretched out toward a woman, on whom his gaze is directed. 
This woman wears a chiton and mantle, which perhaps covers the 
back of her head, though her entire face and neck are uncovered. 
With her left hand she grasps the left hand of the hero, and her 


* Size 0.22 M. by 0.14 M. ‘The height of the fragment is 0.39 M. 
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right seems to be touching his face. Francke thought that the 
original artist had here represented Admetus, but that the copyist 
had changed the scene for his own purpose, which was to show the 
love felt for the dead woman, under the types used for a well-known 
myth. Dissel objects to this, and sees in the last scene Alcestis 
resisting and rebuking Heracles for an attempt to unveil her. Con- 
sidering the deference shown by Heracles toward his prize in the 
other representations, such an interpretation of this relief and of 
the end of the Florentine sarcophagus (E) seems scarcely warranted. 
The gestures of the woman are rather those of earnest entreaty, and 
the group looks as if it belonged in some other story of Heracles. 
While it is possible that the scenes owe their suggestion to the 
Alcestis monuments, I can see no reason for believing that the 
sculptor was endeavoring to portray that story on this occasion. 

There are several representations of Heracles and a veiled 
woman, which seem to be taken from this legend, though the 
emphasis seems rather on Heracles than on Alcestis. 

XVII. Near Salona in Dalmatia in a grotto is a rock-cut tomb 
in the form of a sarcophagus. The front is divided into three 
compartments in which are represented various labors of Heracles.* 
On the left is the capture of Cerberus, in the centre Heracles hurries 
to the right, the lion’s skin around his shoulders, the club in his 
left hand, while with his right he grasps the left wrist of a 
veiled woman, who seems to walk slowly after him. The attitude 
of Heracles is very like that in the Cerberus relief. The third 
relief represents a combination of the shooting of the Stymphalian 
birds and the plucking of the apples of the Hesperides, which the 
artist has accomplished by putting the birds in the tree which bears 
the apples. 

XVIII. Walled into a tower near Smederevo in Servia is a 
funeral relief, which seems to me very closely related to the Alces- 
tis representations. It is published by Kanitz (Denkschr. d. Wien. 


* Literature. Steinbticher, Wiener Jahrbiicher der Litteratur, 1820, Anz. 
Taf. I. Fig. 8; Denkschr. d. Wiener Akad. I1., Carrara, De’ scavi. di Salona 
nel 1848, p. 11, Tay. VI. 17; Ib. VIL, Lanza, Monumenti Salonitani inediti, 
pf, Lavell. ¥. 
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Akad. XU. Rom. Stud. in Serbien p. 11, Fig. 6), who describes it 
as “ein an einigen Stellen beschidigtes oblonges Relief mit 
zwischen zwei korinthischen Siulen trefilich angeordneter und gut 
ausgefiihrter Trauerscene.” ‘The wood-cut shows on the left a 
veiled woman (though the face seems uncovered) who is led toward 
the right by Heracles, who grasps her wrist in his right hand. 
He is represented nearly en face ; in his left hand he holds the club, 
which rests on his shoulder, while the lion’s skin, or possibly a 
chlamys, hangs over the left arm. The rest of the relief is some- 
what badly damaged, but seems to represent a couch, at the head of 
which (the extreme right) is a stool, on which sits a figure with 
the head bowed on the right hand. The right elbow and the left 
hand rest on the head of the couch. On the couch seems to be 
another figure, and there was possibly a footstool before it.* This 
relief in my opinion is derived from the representations of the 
death and return of Alcestis, though the absence of Admetus and 
the children would indicate that it was not so much the myth 
which occupied the thought of the artist, as the idea of a death and 
rescue of the departed. 

XIX. In the following monument the relation to Alcestis is 
somewhat clearer. It was discovered in Tripoli, at a place called 
El-Amrouni about halfway between Douirat and N4lout, near the 
border of Tunis. Here a mausoleum was unearthed by M. Lecoy 
de la Marche, and a short description published by M. Philippe 
Berger (Rev. Arch. 1895, 1, pp. 71-83). Two inscriptions, one 
Latin, the other Neo-punic, show that it was erected to Q. Apuleius 
Maximus Rideus (?) by his wife and three sons. It was decorated 
on the outside with two rows of reliefs, of which only one is of 
immediate interest. In the lower row, the west side represented 
Orpheus charming the wild beasts, the south side Orpheus and 
Eurydice, including a view of Sisyphus, Ixion, and Tantalus, while 
the north side furnished a new form of the rescue of Alcestis (Ber- 
ger, /. c. p. 79, Fig. 3). This relief is broken longitudinally a little 


* The relief is badly damaged near the centre, and the couch is very indis- 
tinct in the drawing. I consider it as like the relief from Servia, Arch.-Hpigr. 
Mitth. aus Oester. X. 214, Fig. 6. 
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below the middle, but the general character of the representation 
is clear. On the left is Charon, pushing his boat to shore. On the 
end of the boat is seated a fully draped female figure (Alcestis). 
In front of her, on the shore, stands Heracles, the club in his left 
hand, and the lion’s skin over his shoulder. His right hand is 
extended, apparently in the act of helping the woman to descend 
from the boat. On the right is the lower part of the gate of the 
lower world, and beyond this Heracles pushing Alcestis forward, up 
the steep incline to the world of life. The style of the reliefs is the 
only means of fixing the date,* and as this can scarcely be deter- 
mined from the drawings published, it is not possible to give any 
exact statement, further than that the work evidently belongs to 
the late Roman time. 

XX. Another relief, whose connection with this story is only 
known through the inscription, is now in Aquileia, where it was 
found in 1863. I have not seen any illustration of the relief, 
though a deseription was published by Ditschke from a sketch by 
Conze (Arch. Zeit. 33, p. 78).f On the left is a bearded man, 
perhaps with the chlamys over his left shoulder, and a staff in his 
left hand, who raises his right hand as if in conversation with a 
veiled woman at the right, who rests her bowed head on her right 
hand. The lower part of the relief is broken away. Apparently 
across the top of the stone is the inscription ADMETVS ET ALC 
(estis). It does not seem necessary to see in this, with Diitschke, 
Admetus communicating his fate to Alcestis, who is meditating her 
sacrifice. It rather belongs with such scenes as those on the 
Etruscan vases, and Admetus and Alcestis are simply typical 
figures to express the conjugal devotion of the pair in whose honor 
this funeral monument was erected. 

XXI. Preller (Ber. d. Stchs Gesellsch. 1850, 241) mentions a 
terra-cotta relief in Weimar, brought from Rome, about the size of 
those of the Campanari collection, as representing the return of 


* The inscription is not published in facsimile, nor does the editor assign any 
date. : 

| For the inscription, cf C. I. L. V. 2, 8265, where is cited Gregorutti, Le 
antiche lapidi di Aquileja, which I have not seen, 
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Alcestis to Admetus. He gives no further description, and I do 
not know of any other mention of it. 

XXII. It is barely possible that there may be some remote con- 
nection between this story and a sardonyx of the British Museum, 
representing a youthful Heracles seated in weariness on a rock, 
while from behind him hastens away a bearded and winged man, 
somewhat in the type of Thanatos. (Cf. Furtwingler in Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v. Herakles, I. 2141-42.) I do not believe this can be 
Thanatos flying from his conqueror, but include it for the sake of 
completeness. 

XXIII. It now remains to consider the most difficult of the monu- 
ments which have been referred to the story of Alcestis, — the 
columna caelata from the temple of Artemis at Ephesus.* Of the 
figures (probably about eight in number) which originally filled 
this relief only four have been preserved with any approach to 
completeness, though there are fragments of two more. On the 
right is the lower part of a seated figure, probably male. In front 
of him is a standing female, fully draped, and holding a somewhat 
indefinite object, which may possibly be a necklace or taenia; the 
head is missing, but seems to have been turned toward the left. 
The third figure is the best preserved of the group, and by the kery- 
keion is easily recognizable as Hermes, who, with head thrown back 
and glance directed upward, is moving toward the left. Before him, 
apparently just starting, is a woman, fully draped, who is in the act 
of fastening her mantle on the left shoulder; the head is lacking, 
but probably was turned to the right. The next figure is also 
well preserved, except for a break on the right side. It represents 
a youth with great wings, extending even above the head, and a 
great sword suspended by a band over the right shoulder. He 
stands with the body turned very slightly toward the left, his right 
hand at his side, while with the left he seems to beckon to the 
woman behind him, toward whom he turns a somewhat sad and 
thoughtful face. Beyond this figure there can be distinguished 


* Rayet, Mon. del’ Art antique I. Pl. 50; Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1872, Taf. 65, 
66; Overbeck, Gesch. d. griech. Plast. I+. p. 1381. Less complete reproduc- 
tions in other publications. 
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traces of a naked shoulder and a left arm wrapped in a chlamys, so 
that it can fairly be inferred that here stood a man, who rested his 
left elbow on his side. It does not seem to me that the traces are 
sufficient to show whether he stood in the attitude of Heracles on 
the Rinuccini relief, as Robert thinks, or in a position more like 
that of Hermes on this column. If Smith is correct (see below), 
the position would be unlike either. Space will not permit a full 
account of all the attempts to interpret this scene, on which the 
last word, in my opinion, has not yet been spoken. Ernst Curtius 
(Arch. Zeit. 31, 1873, p. 72) in a notice of the newly discovered 
relief, suggested that it might be connected with a contest of the 
Muses before Apollo, under the leadership of Hermes, and that the 
youth with the sword was Agon—a view which seems to have 
found no adherents. Later Engelmann (Arch. Zeit. 37, p. 115) 
brought this scene into connection with the story of Phineus, inter- 
preting the figure with the sword as a Boread. This view also labors 
under serious difficulties and has not met with any acceptance. 

The view which has supplanted earlier theories, and has not as 
yet been driven from the field, was first published by C. Robert in 
“Thanatos. 39S Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste,” Berlin, 1879. 
Here was maintained very skilfully the thesis that the relief rep- 
resented the return of Alcestis. Heracles having conquered Thana- 
tos has descended to the lower world and prevailed on the deities 
to reward his victory. On the right are Hades and Persephone, 
who have consented to the return, then Hermes ready to conduct 
Alcestis, who stands next to him, to the upper world, while Thanatos* 
by his gesture indicates the release of his victim. At the extreme 
left must have been Heracles quietly waiting for his prize. As to 
the missing figures Robert refused to make any conjecture. The 
view was at once denied by Kekulé (Deutsche Litteratur-Zeitung, 
1880, 382), and later by Wolters (Gipsabgiisse ant. Bildw. 1242), 
but has been accepted by many scholars, notably Rayet, Overbeck, 
and Collignon. Benndorf (Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1886, p. 54) 
endeavored to establish the view that the Judgment of Paris was 


* The interpretation of this figure as Thanatos had been suggested in Sat. Rev. 
1878, 35, p. 51. 
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here represented. Zeus and Hera, Eros and Aphrodite, Hermes as 
conductor of the goddesses, and apparently Paris waiting at the 
left, — such was his interpretation, which was refuted by Robert 
(Areh. March. pp. 160-175), who also endeavored to overthrow the 
criticism of Wolters. The last explanation with which I am 
acquainted is that of A. H. Smith (Jour. Hell. Stud. XI. pp. 278 ff.), 
who sees here the sending of Pandora. From the right we have 
Zeus, Hera, who holds a necklace or diadem, Hermes with slightly 
opened mouth in the act of imparting the gift of speech to Pandora, 
who already fastens her mantle for departure, Eros, who here in 
his gloomy aspect presages the unhappy result of this gift of the 
gods, and finally Hephaestus, his left hand on his hip, while he leans 
on his stick thrust under the right shoulder. The discovery of a 
part of the original surface showing part of a staff is very important, 
but the traces are evidently too faint to be entirely conclusive. 
Without discussing this theory in detail, it may be said that Eros 
with a sword still awaits an analogy in Greek art, and that all other 
Greek representations of this scene show Pandora as a very stiff 
doll-like figure, in no way like the graceful woman of the column. 
Robert’s theory, however, requires a brief examination. Wolters 
brings against it three arguments: (1) Thanatos on representations 
of this time ought to be a bearded man, (2) Heracles cannot wear the 
simple chlamys, (3) the scene here represented does not correspond 
with any literary version; to which Benndorf adds (4) that the neck- 
lace in the hands of Persephone is unexplained, and Furtwingler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2248) (5) that the presence of Heracles is 
due to a conjecture. Robert (Arch. March. 1. c.) has answered the 
first four objections. (1) In the fourth century the idea of Thana- 
tos was changing from the type of the fifth century toward that 
conception which later led to Erotes as symbols of death; moreover, 
Thanatos is certainly beardless on the cylix of Pamphaios and an 
altar from the Esquiline (Monum.d. Inst. XI. Tay. X.3), Itiscertainly 
not improbable that the beginnings of a tendency, which developed 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, should be found in the 
later fourth century, although the fact that Thanatos is beardless 
on the vases more than a century earlier can scarcely weigh very 
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heavily, in view of the prominence of the bearded type on the Attic 
lecythi of the late fifth and earlier fourth centuries. That the 
dank and matted hair and sad expression are very appropriate to 
the later conception of Thanatos cannot be denied, but Robert’s 
interpretation of this scene requires that this Thanatos be a rival 
of Heracles, and it seems to me very hard to imagine this youth in 
contest with a Heracles of the type belonging to this period. As 
Robert has urged in answering objection (3), the artist has com- 
bined two versions which the literature kept separate, and the sar- 
cophagi have already made it clear that the art recognized a journey 
of the hero to the lower world in this connection; but the only 
justification for Thanatos in the Alcestis legend is that he may be 
conquered by Heracles, and for that purpose the type of the time of 
Euripides is in my opinion a necessity. As to the costume of 
Heracles, Robert has shown that he does appear in a chlamys on 
several works, but a comparison with the citations of Furtwingler 
(Roscher, Lexikon I. 2183) would indicate that this is confined to 
special occasions, where he is not engaged in any of his heroic labors. 
The object in the hand of “Persephone ”’ is too indistinct to make 
argument (4) very weighty, though Robert’s suggestion that it is a 
thank-offering of Alcestis seems to call for some analogy to justify 
it. The last objection (5) is of course enough to prevent certainty, 
and if the traces which Smith regards as proving the presence of a 
staff, cannot be reconciled with the theory that the hero leaned on 
his club, they alone would suffice to make the connection with 
Alcestis still more doubtful. 

A modification of Robert’s view has been suggested by Edward 
Robinson (Catalogue of Casts in Boston Mus. III. 526), who inter- 
prets the scene as the departure of Alcestis to the lower world with 
Thanatos and Hermes. Apart from the fact that this fails to 
explain the calm attitude of the figures at the right, whom Mr. 
Robinson calls the parents of Admetus, it seems difficult to account 
for the presence of both Thanatos and Hermes, one of whom would 
seem sufficient, and for the position of Hermes, who as ywyoropumds 
regularly precedes the soul on its descent to the lower world,* 

* Cf. Robert, Thanatos, 40. 
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For these reasons I am unable to believe that the connection of 
the Ephesus column with the story of Alcestis has been proved, 
though it must be granted that there are perhaps fewer difficulties 
in this interpretation than in any other. Nor is it easy to see how 
certainty can be reached, unless some work of art should come to 
light of obvious dependence on this column, and containing some 
clue to the missing figures. 


F. Hyporueses or THE Pray. 


The following are the hypotheses of the Alcestis which have come 
down to us. The text is that of Schwartz in his edition of the 
scholia, with one slight change. 


THO@®EZIZ AAKHETIAOS 


*ArodAw yTycaTo Tapa Tov Mo.pdv drws 6 “Aduntos, TeAevTav peAAwV, 
mapaoxy Tov iTép EavTOD ExdvTa TeOvnEdpevor, iva icov TO mpotépw xpdvov 
Cynon. Kai dn "AAKnotis y yuvy TOD “Aduntou érddwxey Eavrijv, ovdeT epov 
tOv yovewy OeAynoavros brép TOD maidds drobavelv. per’ od TOAD de Tavrns 
THs cuppopas yevowevys “HpaxAys mapayevopevos Kal palov mapa twos 
Ocpamovtos Ta TEpt THY “AXKnoTi éropevOy ert Tov Tapov Kal Tov Mavarov 
dmroorhiva. moujoas, eoOnte Kadvate THv yuvaika: Tov dé”Adunrov Hélov 
AaBdvra airiv typeiv: ciAnpévan yap atrnv wadys GOAov ereye. puny Bov- 
Aopevov 8e exeivov, eekev nv erevOe. 

“Adxnotis, 9 WeAvov Ovyarnp, tropetvaca trép Tod idiov dvdpos redev- 
roa, “Hpaxdr<ovs émdnunoavros ev tH Oerradrly diuc@lerar, Bracapevov 
<abrod>! rods xOoviovs Geors Kal dpedAopévov tiv yuvaika. map’ obderépo 
Kéirar » pvOorotia. = 

7d Spapua eroinOn ul. €81ddx9n ert TAavkivov dpxovros 6d {upmiddos se 
gre. BY. mparos qv YofoxAjs, dedrepos Eipiridys Kpjooas "AAKMEewve 
TO Sia Vwdidos Trrepw “ArAkyjotids. «iow * €xopyye. TO de dpaya Kwpt- 


/ X - 
Kwtépav éxe, THY KaTACTpOPyV. 


1 (adTod) was inserted by the ed. 
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7 pev oxnvi) Tod Spduatos trdKertar év Depais, pug rode THS MerradLas- 
€ X x 4 an 2 s a x ‘a 
6 6€ xopds ouvérryKev ex Tivwv mpecBuTdv evtomiuy, of [kat] rapayivovra 
ovpmabyoovres tats “AAKnoTidos cvudopais. mpodoyiler de “ArdAXov. 
\ be ny a Ue / 9 2 X Nee \ 4 
TO O€ Opapa eoTL GaTupLKwTEpoY OTL cis Xapdy Kal BOov_V KaracTpéeper 
[rapa rots tpaytkois] (kat) éxBddA€Tau os dvocKera THS TALKS monTEws 
> a 
6 te ‘Opéorns kal }”AAKnoris, os ek ovppopas pev dpyoueva, eis edvdarpo- 
4 X ‘\ 7 A 
viav (88) Kal Xapav Angavra, (dé) éote paAXov kwpwdias éxdmeva. roAXG 
d€ TowwdTa Tapa Tots TpaytKots. ) 
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as wet a 
~ B=Codex Vaticanus 909. 
__- Bl=+the first hand, b =the second hand. 
LT = Codex Laurentianus 32, 2. 
L1 =the first hand, =the second and third hands. 


a= Codex Parisinus 2713. 
al =the first hand, a? =the second hand, a? = several later hands. 


C= Codex Havniensis 417. 
c= Codex Laurentianus 31, 10. 
d= Codex Laurentianus 31, 15. 


P = Codex Palatinus 287. : ee 
P! =the first hand, p =a later hand. es = : 
che = 
: 
F 


S indicates a reading which is common to both Z and P, and hence 
was found in their common source. 

r stands for reliqui libri. 

* denotes the erasure of a letter or an accent. 


ee FAN ll 


oe TPITIIAOT-AAKH>TIS. 


TA TOT APAMATO® ITPOZOQNA 


AILOAAQN 

@ANATOS 

XOPOS 

@EPATIAINA 
~ AAKHSTIS 

AAMHTOS : 

EYMHAOS : 

HPAKAHS ~ 

bEPHS 

@EPAION 


ABS. 


ATIOAAQN. 


"0. Saépar’ Admirer’, ev ots erdynv eyo 
Onocay tparelav atvéoa Beds Tep ov. 
Zevs yap KatakTas Tatda TOV éwov airios 
“Aokhynmov, aTépvoiow euBaradv dddoya: 
eas ‘ , , x 
ov 57 yoAwbels TéeKTOVas Aiov Tupds 5 
kteivw Kixhwras: Kai pe Onrevav TmaTnp 
Ovyto wap avopi Tovd’ drow HvdyKacev. 
ear dé yatav THvd° eBovddpBovy E€va, 
\ , > »¥ > 3 (1 t a eee 
Kat TOVO’ eawlov oikov és TOO’ HEpas. 
c , be > ‘\ yo a» 3 , 
oo Lou yap avopos OOLOS WY ETUYKAaVOV 10 
maoos Pépyros, dv Oaveiy Eppvrdpnv 
Moipas Soldacas: yverav dé por Oeat 
Y” Y N pi Dn d an 
Adpnrov gonv Tov Tapavtix« expvyety, 
addov SiadrAdEavta Tots KaTw vEeKpor. 
mavras © ehéy€as Kat due€ehOav didrovs, 15 
id - > 4 > »¥ i 
[warépa yepardy 0 4 od’ erixre pnrépa, | 
ovy Nope, TANY yuvatKds, bots nOedeE 
Bavov po Keivov pnkér eloopay ddos: 
3 xar’ daxras B. 8 5é yaiav|] & és aiay Athenagoras Legat. pro Christ. 
c. 21 (p. 25 Steph.). 9 és 765 a] éori 0 B (with és 765 added by b) eds 765 S. 
LL eppvoduny 8] apvoduny r. 12 dnraoas B. 13 rap avttk B. 15 &deéas 
B (but with an acute accent and y written above the Xe by B). 16 rejected 


as spurious by W. Dindortf. 17 Bors Reiske] nrvs MSS. 18 davey 
Reiske] @avety MSS. | nd’ er C. 


4 EYPIMIAOY 


viv Kat’ olkous ev xepow Baoralerat 
Wuxoppayovoa: THdE yap od ev HuEepa 20 
Oaveiv rérpwra kal peraotnvar Biov. 

eyo dé, wy) piacpa p ev ddpors Kixn, 

Neirw ped pov Tavde hurtarny aTéynv. 

(ndn dé révde Odvarov eicopo TéXas, 

iepéa bOivdvTwV, Os vuv Eis "Avdov Sdpous 25 
pédr\Qa kardgev: ovpperpos 9° adixero, 

ppovpav 76d’ huap @ Gave adtny xpewv. 


@ANATOS. 
nae 
Ti ov Tpos pedaOpors ; Th od THOSE TOES, 
Poi B’; dduxets ad Tyas evépwv 30 
[ adopilopevos Kat Katatravar. | 
> ¥ la ld > / 
OUK NpPKETE DOL LOpPoV Adpyjrou 
duakwdvo-a, Moipas Sodiw 
odytavr Téxvy; vov 8° emt THd’ ad 
- jo: f lal c - 
X€pa TogsHnpyn ppovpets oThicoas, 35 
9 765° UT€oTH TOOL exlVcae 
> X “A ie A 
avtTn mpolave IeXiov traits. 
AIl. Odpoe: Sdixny tor kat Adyous Kedvovs exw. 
@A. ti dnta TéEwv Epyor, ei Sikyny eyets ; 

22 xx BP. 23 Aw B | rdvée pirrarynv Schol. on Hippol. 1437] rdvde 
prtdtwv Ba ryvde pirtdrny S. 25 iep} with epéa written above the ep L 
iepR rv. tepéa Monk. 26 ctuperpos P (and Nauck ex conj.)] cuppérpws rr. | 
povdvrwy Wecklein}] davdvrwy MSS. 27 jyuap L] juap r. 28 OANATOZ] 
P has xp (= x4pwv) here, and the same abbreviation prefixed to 43, 45, ete. ; 
but the same MS. has 6a (= O6dvaros) prefixed to 89 and 72. aaLaaaal. 
29 ov pds] co mpds B. 31 is not in P, and was rejected by Nauck without 


knowledge of that fact. 33 diaxkwridca: Pla) diaxwrdtoa rv. 37 at’rh al 
avrThy 7. 38 ro] Te S. 
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AI. ovvnfes aici ratra Baoralev poi. 40 
@A. kai roicdd y’ oikous Exdikws Tpoowdpeneiv. 

F XN wn 
All. didov yap avdpds cvpdopais Bapivoman. 

x nan an an 

@A. Kat vooduets pe TovdSe Sevtépov vexpov; 
AIl. aA’ vd’ exeivor rpds Biav o adeddunv. 
@A. mds ody brep ys eat Kod KaTw xOovds; 45 
All. Sdpapr’ apetpas, Av od viv jKes pera. 
@A. Kardfopmai ye veprépav bd yOdva. 
ATI. aBav 6’: ob yap oid’ dv ei weicaul oe. 
@A. xreiveay y ov dv xpi; TodTo yap Teraypeba. 
AII. ovx, adda Tots pédAdovor Odvarov apBaretv. 50 
@A. €xw ddyor Sy Kai tpofupiav ober. 
All. €o7 ody Orws "Adknotis és ynpas poXor; 
@A. ovK €oTL- Timats Kape TEepTETOaL SdKeEL. 
ATI. ovrou mhéov y’ dv H piav Woxnv da Bors. 
OA. véwy dOiwovtwr peilov aprvupat yépas. 55 
All. xdv ypavs odnta, Thovaiws TapHoera. 
@A. mpds TOY exdvTwr, PoiBe, Tov vdpmov TEs. 
All. mds eimas; add’ 7 Kat codpds hé€AnOas av; 

> “~ > KA se , ~ 
@A. ayvowT ay ois Tapert ynpatol Oaveiv. 
AI. ovKouv Soxet wou THVSE prow SodvaL yapw; 60 
@A. ov Ont: erictaca dé TOUS Ewovs TpdToOUs. 
AIl. €y9povs ye Ovnrots Kat Geots orvyoupevovs. 

40 alei L] delr. 41 éxdlkws S] évilkwsr. 44 Blay Bal) BlaS. 45 eornk 
od B (corrected by 6). | kara xOovbs P. 46 wéra Lal perdr. 47 veprépay 
PI] veprépwy r. 48 relcom B. 49 vy ov Bl ovr | xpp Schaefer] xp) MSS. 
50 ada B | duBadetv Bursian] éuBadety MSS. 51 6] ye S. 52 és S] els r. 
53 doxet B. 54 ovro B (corrected by 0). 55 yépas| «déos S. 57 riders} 
tiels P rlOns 1. _ 58 4 Pll 4 7. | MAAnbas L] AAnOas B (with wépucas 
written above by B!) édjdvdas P répucas a (with AéAnOas written above by a’). 
59 wrotvr L (with w rewritten, and o written over the w and a over the o by /)] 


advovr Pa bvowr B dvawr 1. | ols S] ovs Ba. | ynpawt W. Dindorf] ynpacods 
MSS. 60 ovk of a. 
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@A. -ovk av dSvvao mavT exew a pH oe Sel. 
zy \ \ ’ 4 Les EN ¥ 
All. 4 pny ov khato7 KaiTep wos @v ayav. 
A , > N , > + 
Tolos Pépytos elau Tpods Sduovs avyp, 65 
Evpvobéws Téupavros immeov pera. 
oyna OprKns ek ToTrav Svovepepar, 
os 67 Eevableis Totad” ev "AduyTov Spots 
Bia yuvatka THVSE o EEapHoerar. 
[Kov8 7) Tap nuav oo yernoerar yapis 70 
Spaces 0 Gpoiws TadT’, aexOnoe 7 enoi. | 
@A. 7OoAN av ad déEas ovdev dv mrEov Ad Bors - 
< 5° > at , > Y PS) 5 , 
7 8° ovv yur) KaTEow els “Avdov ddmous. 
7 ) 3 > > - c x ie 
otelyw 5° én adbtyy, ws KaTtapEwpar Eider: 
iepdos yap ovTos TOV KaTa xOovds Heavy 75 
oTov 760° €yxXos KpaTos ayvion Tpixa. 


XOPO%X. 


ti Tof” Hyovyia wpda0ev pedaO pwr; 

TL TEgiynTaL ddpos “AdpHrtov; 

add’ ovde hitav wéhas <éoT > ovdels, 

A x ¥y tA lA 

OoTLS av Evo TOTEPOY POyLevyy 80 
Xp} Baciderav wevOeiv, 7 Lac” 


64 kdavon Karle] avon MSS. 70, 71 were rejected as spurious by W. 
Dindorf. 73 75 La) 73 r (with l). 74 xardptwyoa P (with Macrobius 
Sat. V. 19, 4)] cardptoua r. 75 r&v Oedv] TS Oe@ Macrobius 1. l. 76 érov 
765°] 6 rodro 8 B érw 765° Macrobius l. l. | dyvice S. XOPOZ] yop. was pre- 
fixed in S, juy. 1. | rpbodev Blomfield] zpdc6e MSS. 79 ux. is prefixed 
in the MSS., but was rejected by Kirchhoff. | rédas (2o7’) oddes Monk] 7édas 
ovdels MSS. (in L rs has been inserted after PiAwy by 1). 80 elo B a) eta 
(with évé written above the ef by l) L évvéra P. 81 xph Bacireav revbetv 
Blomfield] Bact\eav revdetv xp MSS. (in L a has been written above yp% and B 
above mevety by 1). 
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ere das hevooer Tediov 168 rats 

¥ > XN Lal o > > , 

Akknortis, €“ol Tact 7 apiorn 

dd€aca yuri) 

, > e lot A 

Toow els adtis yeyevnoOa. 85 
HMIX. kdver tis 7} orevaypov 7H orp. 

XelpOv KrvTov Kata oTéyas 

a 

H yoov ws TeTpaypevar ; 
HMIX. od par odd Tis apdutdd\wv 

otatiterar dudt mvdas. 90 

El yap ETAKUYPLOS aTaS, 

S , , 

® Ilavav, paveins. 
HMIX. od tav $O.pevys y’ eovdrwr. 
<HMIX.> véxvs 751. 
HMIX. ov 6%) ppovdds y’ &€ oikwv. 
HMIX. dfev; ov« adyo. Ti ce Oapovvea; 95 
HMIX. és dv epypor... 

tadov “Adpntos 

KEOVnS av empace yuvarkos ; 
HMIX. avdav wdpoile 5’ ody Opa avrurtp. 

Tyyatov ws vopilerar 

xepuB’ ent pbirav mvdais. 100 
<HMIX.> yaira 7’ ovris emt mpoldpous 

Topatos, a On veKdwr 

82 evooe: Iedlov 755 Bothe] 74d Nedooe: (Aetoe BP) wedlov MSS. 85 aris 

Schaefer] airjs MSS. 87 yepdav Nauck] xepov MSS. 88 ydov L] ybwy vr. 
90 ocratiferac G. Hermann] orarlfer’ MSS. 91 jx. is prefixed in Ba L, 
but not in P. | ef S]ef Bela. 92 & Matthiae] id MSS. 93 ov rdv Matthiae] 
ovr dy MSS. | ¢0.uévns Monk] pOcuévas MSS. 94 In the MSS. the words véxus 
79n (H5n véxus P, 757 deleted in L by 1) come directly after ofkw». Kirchhoff trans- 
posed them as in the text, and prefixed to them HMIX. | 0d yap 6 MSS. yap 
was rejected from the text by Kirchhoff. 96 Earle conjectured that the la- 


cuna is after épfuov. 99 mnyat l. 100 pbcrdv S| pOuévovr. 101 HMIX., 
which is not in the MSS., was added by Hartung. | xalra 7’ S a] xalryn B. 
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TévOe titver* od veodaia 
SovuTret XElp yuvaLKav. 
HMIX. kat pj rdd€ KUpiov Apap, 105 
HMIX. i768’ avdas; 
HMIX. @ yp% ode podety Kara yatas. 
HMIX. €Ouyes Woxas, eOryes 5é hpevav. 
HMIX. ypy Tov adyabav Svakvavopéevav 
mevlety OoTus 110 
XpPNOTOS am apxns vevoporar. 
XO. add’ 0dd€ vavednpiav op. 
eo” orrot TLS alas 
oreihas 7) Avkiav 
eit &€b pas avvdpous 115 
"A ppovidoas 
dvoTavou Tapahvoat 
yuyay: pdopos yap a&réTopos 
mrabea- Oeav 5° er eoyapav 
ovkéT Exo Tiva unrobiray TmopevOa. 120 
[LOvosS 5° av, Pa pas T6O- Hv ayrTirTp. 
Sppaciv dedopkads 
PoiBov mais, Tpodurove” 
HOE ESpas aKoTlous 125 


103 révieou S | rirver Elmsley] rirve? MSS. | ob Aldine] ovdé MSS. | before 
ovdé B and a have jurx., which is not found in L and P. | veohala B P 1] veodaia r. 
105 jap L] juap r. 107 stands before 106 in Z and P. 106 HMIX.] 
xop. L. 107 ix. B (and a*)] not in r. | xpqv P. 108 HMIX.] xop S. 
P has ju. before the second eryes. 109 iy. a(?)] xop. S. B has no sign. 
112 xop. B and a. S has no designation of the part. 114 Avktay Monk] 
Avktas MSS. 115 ctr’ éf’ &5pas dvbdpous ’ Aupwriddas Nauck] etr’ ér ras dvvdpous 
"Appwvddas Spas MSS. 117 rapadtoa B (and a?)] mapadioarr, 118 poxdy S] 
puxhs B puxds a (but a? has changed the grave to the circumflex and written yy 
above). | arérouos Blomfield] ard * * wos L dréruos B d&rorpos 1 (with l). 119 ff. 3 
én’ éoxdpav obkér exw rhva Hartung] 5” én’ éoxdpars odk exw ert rlya (€xw wt L) MSS. 
See Critical Notes. 123 b8upacw Barnes] dupacr MSS. 125 cxorias B. 


AAKHSTIS. 9 


"Avda Te mUAas: 

Sual&ras yap aviorn, 

mpiv avrov ethe AudBodov 
TANKTPoOV TUpoS KEpavviov. — 
vov dé Biov tiv’ 7 edrida tpocdéywpat; 130 


"4 a ¥ / 
TavTa yap non TeTéheoTaL 
Baovrevow, 
mavtav S€ Fedv <eio’> emi Bapots 
aipoppavror Gvoiat mAnpets, 

2Q> »¥ lan ¥ b) / 
ovd" €oTL KaK@Y aKOS OVOED. 135 
3 > 4 > la 
ad’ 78° dradav ex Sdpwv Tis epyera 
Saxpuppoodoa: tiva TUYynY akovooua; 
TmevOe per, €t TL SeoTrdTaor TYYYaVEL, 

, > a ae ee, x y X 

ovyyvwotoy: et 8’ ér early euapuyos yun) 
eit ovv OAwdev eidévar Bovdoipeb” av. 140 


@OEPATIAINA. 


A na > ~ \ lal YY 
Kat Cooay eirew Kat Javovcay éort oot. 
\ a a a , \ 
XO. Kat Tas ay attds KaTOdva Te Kat BdEroL; 


GE. dy Tpoverns eats kai Wvyoppaye. 143 
XO. éAmis pev ovker eori coleaOar Biov; 146 


GE. merpopern yap nuepa Bralera. 
XO. otKovv é aitn mpdooera Ta Tpoopopa; 


126 dda S aida r. 129 m)Gkrpoy P (with 1). 130 fiov ri’ é7 Hartung] 
tly &rc Blov B rly émi Blov a rlva Blov S. 131 mpoodéxwpar Musgrave] mpoc- 
déxouat MSS. 132 Baciredow L a) Baoiretor BP. 133 cic’ was inserted 
by Mekler. 135 od’ S] ad\WN odd r. 136 yop. is prefixed in B. | dradéy P 1] 
éradés L oradéy r. 140 Bovdolued” dv L a] Bovdolucba 1. 141 is omitted in 
B, but has been added by a later hand. 142 rds] 7 B. | abrds Kirchhoff (?) 
avros MSS. (adtrds Gaisford, wiréds Aldine.) | Brémor L ap] Bréree B Bdér* P. 
146 cécacbu S. 148 ovxovy Elinsley] ov«ody BL ovk oy r. | adrots S. 


10 EYPITIIAOY 


@E. Kdcpos y crouos, @ ode cvv Ode dats. 


XO. @ TAHpor, olas otos Oy apapraves. 144 
@E. ovmw 760’ oide Seardryns Tp av TAO. 145 
XO. torw vuv edkreys ye KaTOavouvpery 150 


me > > - ~ e > e Ff ~ 
yun T aploTn Tov vp NrALwW paKpe. 
a > > Se. , > 9 , 
@E. 7s 5’ ovK aploTn; TLS 8° e€vavTt@oreTau 
4 b3 > - A , e , 
Td pi ov yeveoIar THVS vrEepBeBrAnpEevyny 
A nw > x “A of 4 , 
yuvatka; mas 8’ dv waddov EVOELEQLTO TLS 
, la , x 7 > << nw 
Toow rpotinaa 7» Oédova’ vrepPaverv ; 155 
Kal TavTa pev On TAD emioTaTaL TONS: 
CO) Lee / e5 Va , 
a 5’ év ddpors Edpace Gavpacyn Kiwr. 
b] XN ‘\ + > e a x - 
éret yap noe” nuépay Hv Kupiav 
HkKovoav, Vac ToTapiois evKOV Kpoa 
la QQ 
edovoar, ex 5° Ehovoa Kedpivwv Sopeov 160 
eoOnta Koo pov T evITpEeTaS NOKHTATO, 
Kat oraca mpoabev Eotias KaTnvEaTO- 
déoTow’, yd yap epxopar kata xOovds, 
TavvoTatév o€ TpoTTitvova aiTHTopat, 
ee = Sete) lal > , \ ~ A / 4 
TEKVY Oppavedoa TAMA’ Kal TM eV Piny 165 
, » an \ A “2 
avlev€ov ddoxor, TH Se yevvatov Técw. 
= Ld > a ¢€ a > °’ , 
No wWoTEp avTaV y TEKOVT aToOh\AUPAL 
Pavey adpovs tratdas, aAN evdatpovas 
€v yn TaTpoa TepTVov exTrAHoaL Biov. 
mavTas dé Bapovs ol Kar "ASpATou ddjLous 170 
lal >) , x , 
mpoondle kakeorape kat tpoonvéaro, 


144 5] 6 B. 145 rd6y] rdé6n P ré0x r. The insertion of 144-5 after 
149 was suggested by H. Mueller. 150 icrdé B| vv I] vovr. In L the rapa- 
ypados is prefixed to 151 and 152, so that 152 ff. are assigned to the chorus. In 
P Oep. (= Oepdraiva) is prefixed to 151 and rpop. (= Tpodds) to 152. | 151 yua- 
kpov B. 153 76 uh od — rHvd Lenting] rl xp) — rhv MSS. 157 davudon| 
Javudon B (with e written above 7 by b) davudces L (with » written above the 
ews by l). 164 rpocrirvove’ a] mpogmitvotc’ r (and a). 167 dréd\duTa S. 


AAKHSTI. 11 


, > ¢ a , 
atopJwrv adrocyxilovca pupoivyns bdoBnv, 
»¥ 
ak\avaTos aoTévaKTos, Ovde TOUTLOY 

XN 4 by > A , 

Kakov peiaty ypwrds evedn dvow. 

+ 7 > lal XN , 
Kareita Oahapov éomerovoca Kal h€xos, 175 
3 lay weed , 8 4 ib 
evtav0a dx Saxpuce Kal Neyer TAdE- 
> , > , >» Soe aS 
@ héxtpov, Oa Taph&e’ hue eyo 

, Bee's AQ? > “4 e , , 

[kopevpar €x Tovd’ avdpds, 0b OvnoKw Tépu, | 

a > N > fa , > > , Va 
xatp: ov yap €xGaipw a: amaddeoas O€ pe 
pdvov: mpodovvar ydp o oKvovca Kal TéoW 180 
OvyocKo. oé 8’ addy Tus youve KeKTHO ETAL, 

, x > x ~ > \ 2 cn 
coppev pev ovK av paddov, eiTvX7s 5” tows. 
kuvec O€ Tpootitvovaa, Tay Sé S€uviov 
> 4 , Vi 
bpbarporeyxtw Severar mANppupise: 
émrel O€ TOAA@Y Sakptwy EoXeV KdpoO?, 185 
oTelyer TpoveTnS EKTETOVTA SEepviar, 
Kal woAa Odhapov eEvova ereatpady 

4 es > > s , 
Kappupev avTnv adlus és Koirny wahw. 

las XN / 4 > ia 
matoes S€ Téthwy pnTpos eEnpTypevor 
exdaov’ 1 € AapBavova’ és ayKahas 190 
nomaler addor addov, ws Gavovpery, 
mavtes 5 ekhatov olKeTa KaTa oTeyas 

- > 4 a \ ‘ 
Séamowvay olxtipovtes. 7 Oe SeEvay 
MpovTe EKATT@, KOUTLS HV OUTW KAKOS 
ov ov TpoceiTE Kat TpooEppyOn Tad. 195 


172 répdwy B (with r written above the m by b). | pupawav S, 173 d&kdav- 
tos L. 176 “ddkpvce Heath] daxpvce MSS. 178 rejected as spurious by 
Nauck. 180 udvoy Blomfield] uévny MSS. 182 ovx! Suidas s. v. kAérrns. 
183 kive 8. | rpoorirvovea Elmsley] mpoocmirvotca BS (in L mem was written 
at first, but has been altered to mr by L1) mpoorlrtovea a. 184 60ad- 
uoréyxtm P (and a)] ép0aduoréxrw vr. | devero S (with an erasure in P 
above the 0). 185 gcxvev Earle] cixev S cixe r. 186 rvovwvys B (with 
mpo written above mvo by )). 188 airhy L] airy r. 190 év dyxddas S. 
194 mpdbrew B. 
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Va eh ot) A b] X > 5 ta ted 
TOLAVT €v OlKOLS EoTiY AdmyToU Kaka. 
> > 
Kat katOavev y av wre expvyov 8 exe 
an + ” > @ va 
ToaouTov ahyos ot08 ob AcAnoeTaL. 
a >» a 
XO. 4 mov orevdla toucid’ “Adpuntos Kakots, 
nw al vA 
eoOAns yuvarkds el orepynOjnvai ope xpy; 200 
A ¥ 
@E. Katie y dkour ev yEepow piryv Exar, 
Kal 7 Tpodovvar NiooeTaL, TAH Kava 
(ntov: dOive yap Kat papaiverar voow. 
Ve , ‘\ y , 
mapemevn O€, xetpos AOALov Bapos, 
Y af 7 ¥: 3 - > »¥ 
O/@@S dé, KQLTEP OULKPOV, ELTVEOVT ETL, 205 
Brépar pos avyas Bovderau Tas Hdiov. 
c » > 5 > \ a , 
[ws ovmor avdus, aAAa vv TavdCTaTOY 
axtiva KUKNov @ Hdiov mpoodrperan. | 
> ame N SS b) al , 
GAN’ ci Kal ONY ayyEAW Tapovaiar - 
ov yap TL TaVvTES EV Ppovovar KoLpava.s, 210 
WOT EV KAKOLOLY ELLEVELS TAPETTAVAL: 
ov 8 «i madaids Seaomdrats epots didos. 
HMIX. to Zev, tis dv THs TA Tépos KaKaY orp. 
y&vouro kat vows TUXAS a TapETTL KOLPAVoLs ; 
HMIX. eeaoi tis; 7) Tépw Tpixa, 215 
x - X\ - 
Kal peAava oToApMOV TETAWY 
appiparone? ndx ; 
HMIX. dnda per, piror, dndra y’, dAN opwos 


197 kardaviv y second Hervagian edition] xarOavdv 7° MSS. | 7° gx P. 
198 ovmo#’ ob Nauck] obror’ o} La of ror’ ob BL ov ror’ ob a? dirore P. | djoe- 
rat L. 199 rowwid’] roto.’ Ba rotow S. 200 «i S] ns B (and a?) mc a | ode 
Sa] ye B. 205 The punctuation in the text was suggested by F. D. Allen. 
207, 208 That these lines are an interpolation from Hecuba 411, 412 was pointed 
out by Valckenaer. 211 rapictdvac P rak**ordvar L rapecrdval. BaP 
assign 218-43 to the chorus; JZ assigns 213-17 to the chorus, 218-25 to the 
Jepdrava, and 226-43 to the chorus. The assignment in the text follows Weck- 
lein. 213 dy rds ra B] dv wws rat* P dy rws** L dv ra a. 215 réuw 
G. Hermann] teud MSS. 218 y'] 6 B. 


AAKH STIS. 13 


Geotow ebydperOa: Oedv yap Sivapis peyiory. 
XO. ovaé aap, 220 
ta z > >AO , a 
efeupe wnXavav Tw HATO KAKOD, 
ropile 8x mopile* Kal tapos yap 
Toot ednupes, [Kal vov | 
AuTyp.os €k Gavarov yevod, 
, ee , vo 
dovioy 8 amrdmavooy * Aibav. 225 
EE Ce TS fe a ee ae avTioTp. 
@ Tat Dépyros, ota mpakes Sdwapros cas oTepels. 
HMIX. dp’ aia cai obayas Tade 
‘ 4 x 4s - 
Kal mA€ov 7 Bpoyw dépyny 
T ovpaviw Tedaooat ; 230 
HMIX. trav yap ov didav adda fidrdrav 
yuvatka KatOavovoay elv nate TOO Emo er. 
XO. dod dou, 
nO > 8 , \ s , 4 
nO €K Sdpav On Kal TOOLS TOpEvETaL. 
Boacov & orévakov, & Pepata 
xIav, [rav| dpiorav 235 
yuvaika papawopevav voow 
xXOdviov kata yds map “Adar. 


219 cixwpecda ad (Flor. 31, 15) 1] edxwyeda L edxbucda P éxdpeba B | dvva- 
jus B] a dtvams r | peylorn BL P) peywra a peylora Cd. 220 wrat B, 
221 unxavdy tw S] unxaviy tw a unxaviy nur B. 223 rotr’ Monk] 700d’ 
MSS. | [kad vv] was bracketed by Monk as an interpolation. 22501758) 
“Avdav Heath] datéay MSS. 226 raral &© Bal rat ral ped pei ld Wb S. The 
lacuna after mama? was first marked by W. Dindorf. 227 ola mpdies Jacobs] 
ot’ érpatas MSS. | cas] ofs P ris os L | crepels Monk] orepndeis MSS. 228 ap 
G. Hermann] ai ai P at at L ai ai at al Bai at ai ai a. 229 xal is omitted in 
a | wietov S. 230 ft ovparlw] see Critical Notes. | reddooa: Erfurdt] reddoa 
MSS. 231 pirrdrny 8S. 232 ely W. Dindorf] év MSS. | quarc BL P] 
duare da dyare a. | rOde y be S, 233 idov (dod was not in S. 234 oré 
vatov @ Bbacov (Bbncov P) wo S. 235 [ray] rejected as an interpolation by 
Erfurdt. 237 xObmov kara yas Weil] xara yav xObv0v MSS. (but yas B). 
"Adav] ddav 8 atdav r. 
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A la , > , 

ovmoTe PHTw yapov evppaivery 
: al lal i 
mhéov 7 AvTEty, ToLs TE TApoLev 
, \ , § , 240 

TEKMALPOMEVOS Kal TATE TUXAS 
Levoowv Baci€ws, OoTis apioTys 
> x > 4 A eee ee 
athakdov addoyou THATS aBiwrov 
Tov ereita Ypovov BoTevoet. 


AAKHETI2. 


"Ade kal aos apépas, orp., 
oupavial TE dtvar vepédas Spopaiov. 245 


AAMHTO2%. 


€ lal \ > - 4 lal , 
Opa oe Kame, SVO KaKaS TETpayoras, 
> \ ‘ - . tied lal 
ovdev Deods Spacartas av drov Savy. 
As QA 4 i? 2 
AA. yata Te kat wedabpav oréya avtirtp. 
/ 4 la me > ~ 
vuppid.ot TE KotTaL TaTpaas IwAkod. 
¥ Zz oo / ~ “A re 
AA. ematpe cauTny, & Tadava, by TP0O@S 250 
Mocov d€ Tovs KpatodvTas oiKTtpat Deods. 
4 “ 4 c “ 4 tI , 
AAW 6p@ Sikwrov 6p@ oxddos [év inva], orp. 
vexvov d€ TopOweds 
EXov Xép ETL KOVT@ Xdpwv pyndy Kadet: Ti pédXeus ; 
emetyou: ov KaTeipyes. TAdE TOL ME 255 
TTEPXOMEVOS TAXUVEL. 


239 rdpolev L] mdpoube r. 241 detoowr] Nevowv kat S (but in L cat has 
been deleted by 1). | éo71s] in L the ris has been deleted. 242 amdaxwy 
Wakefield] dumrdaxay S dumrdaxév r (in BX is a correction by B! from some 
other letter). 244 judpas S. 247 Oavety L. 249 vuupldi S.| 252 dpa 
before oxdgos has been erased in L. | [év Mura] omitted in the Aldine ed., 
bracketed by Prinz. 254 yxép Aldine] xeip MSS. 256 rdde ro we Ba] 
745 eroma S. 28 


2 


AAKHSTI4. 15 


¥ , 
AA. oipor, muKpav ye THVSE ow VavKANpiay 
aN é Ly PS) , } ®e , 
eAefas. w dvodatmor, ola Tacyxopev. 
»¥ 3 +” lal 
AA. aye p aye pé Ts, ovK Opas; avriotp. 
veKvav €s avAav 260 
¢ > ¥ 
um ofpvot kvavavyéou Brérwv, TrEpwrds "Avdas. 
(Se: x 4 € wy A 
Tt pees; ades. olay ddov a dea- 
AquoTata tpoBaivw. 
zs ‘ lol 
AA. otxtpav piroow, ék d€ TOV padtor’ ewol 
XN e na 
kal Tao, ots d7 7&VO0s ev KoWW@ TOOE. 265 
AA. pebere weberé pw’ 75n, 
Kivat, ov cbéva tociv: 
mdnotov “Adas. 
ras ’ i aoe % 3 , 
oKotia 8 ér doco vv& epépren. 
4 tah > > A \ 
TéKva, TEKVY’ OUKETL O71 270 
ovKere paTnp ohav eat. 
XatpovTes, @ TéKVa, TOE aos SpwTov. 
AA. oipou: 768° eros huTpov akovw 
Kal mavTos €mot Oavarov petlov. 
4) Tpds <a> Dedv TANS me Tpodovvat, 275 
41) TpOs TaLdav ovs dppavieis, 
GAN’ ava TOoApa: 
el ‘\ - ’ i K » 
gov yap pOipévyns ovKer av einv: 
BJ A Sy rie: n \ ~ I - 
év col 0 npiv Kal Cyv Kat py: 
ony yap piriay ceBoperba. 


259 dryer we dyer pe tus U] yer * ye pe Tus L dyer dyer wé rus P dyer w dyer ris B 


dyer we dryer rls dyes pé Ts A. 260 és P] eis r (and so corrected in P, whether 
by P! or not is uncertain). 261 déas P dns L atdas r. 262 ri pétes S] 
uédes pe Th pé&eus (arpdéers B) r. 263 derac * * DL dechala Ul. 266 pdbere wé- 


Gere pp S] wédere pe péOere wr. 267 krlvar’] kAlvaré pv’ S | rooly Hermann] root 
L rbot r. 268 déas S adidas r. 269 boco01 P boooow L. 270 réxy L] 
TéKVa Yr. 271 ovxére 54 S| chdv 8S] cpu rv. | éorw L éorir. 273 poe 
PI’, 275 mpés ce bev Porson] mpds Oey MSS. 276 not in S. 277 dva 
Towa 6] dva rédpa B avarddua vr. 278 nuiv Wecklein] éouev MSS. 279 ce- 
Bopueda S (corrected in L by 2). 
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¥ > ec le ‘\ > ‘\ 4 > € yy 
AA. “Adpn@’, dpas yap Tapa mpdypnal” ws exe, 280 
la a 
héEau O€dw wou tp Oavety & Bovdropat. 
eyo oe mpeaBevovoa KavTt THS EUS 
Lal lal to Ss Lal 
Woyns KataoTyocaca has 76d’ Eloopay 
OvijocKke, Tapdv joe ur) Oavety drep cEeber, 
GAN avdpa te axe Ocooadav dv 7Oedov 285 
Ny lal - ” RS) 
Kal Opa vatey ohBiov TUpavvtoe. 
b] > re ww > “A SP 
ovk nOdAnoa Chv dnoomacbeiod cov 
iN: \ > A »Q> 3 , 
ov tacly dphavotcw, ovd eperaduny, 
y ¥ nm 3 3 ae 3 , 
nBys €xovoa Sap’, év ots ereprouny. 
4 2" € , ¢€ “A 4 
Kaitou a 6 dioas x7 TeKOVTA TpOvdoT ay, 290 
Kad@s pev avtots tkaTOavety HKov Biov, 
an \ a A 5 aA A 
KaN@S b€ TOGaL Tada KEvKNEwS Oavety. 
povos yap avtots haba, Kovtis EAmus HV 
lal , ¥ 4 - 
cov Kat0avovtos adda dhiticew Tékva. 
, de oY ¥ XN a XN XN 4 
Kaya T av elwyv Kat ov Tov owmov xpovor, 295 
KovK av povallets ons SduapTos EaxTEVES 
~ lal > 2 ’ ‘ wn Q 
Kal Tatoas wpdaveves, AMAA TadTA pev 
Oeav tus eE€rpakev wo ovtws Exe. 
elev’ OD vUY LoL TOVO amrduvnoaL YapL- 
> 4 / > > 4 \ + 
aiTyoopar yap o a€iav pev ovrote: 300 
V yas yap ovdev €ote TyLoTEpor: 
dixara 8’, os dyoeas av: Tovacde yap didets 
ovX HOTOY 7 “yo Tatdas, ElTep EV ppovets’ 
TovTous avaaxov dSéamotas Tpépav Sduwr, 

285 Gecoaday a Oeocandy Yr. 288 in L above ovd’ 1 has written yp. ad)’. 
289 éxovoa dap (So P, S&pov L) év ots éreprbuny S] Exovoea Sap ev ols éreprounv 
éyw B (but with é¢ys deleted, by what hand is uncertain) @xovc’ év ofs érepréuny 
eye a. 291 see Critical Notes. 294 giricev B (and ain the margin by 
the first hand) ¢urevcey r. 295 &wv B] mv r (but in LZ the first hand has 
written w above the 7) with Etymol. Mag. p. 413, 9. 298 éférpatey S] 


érpatev B (but with é& written over the ér by B!) eicémpater a. 299 viv po 
B) po viv a 64 por L 8 nytv P. 304 rpédwv Wecklein] éudv MSS. 


AAKHSTIS, 17 


A A. 3 "a 
Kal ny ‘TvyHpNs ToLode LyTpurav Tékvors, 305 
gy i wn 
QTLs Kaklwyv ova’ Ewod yur Pbdve 
TOUS ToL Kapmots TaLol XElpa TpooBanel. 
‘\ “A id a a“ 
pi) Snra Spdoys tatra y’, airodpai o° eyo. 
> X x I lal 
€xOpa yap H "movoa pyntpua TéKvo.s 
Tots Tpda8’, exidvys ovdev Hmrwrépa. 310 
x a 4 A 
kal Tals Mev Apony Twarép exe TUpyov péeyay, 
ca) lal 
[ov Kat mpoceine kal tpooeppnOn wadw | 
x‘ ? 9S la la 
av 8’, & TéKvov pol, TAS KopevOyoeEL KAD, 
Tolas Tuyovca oulvyou TO O@ TaTpi; 
LY gol TW’ aloxpav mpooBarovoa Krnddova 315 
g 3 rd “ bn} - , 
nBns €év axun covs dvapbeipy yapous. 
ov yap oe wATHP ovTE vupetorer ToTE 
ouT €v TOKOLoL Goiot Oapovvel, TéKvor, 
Tapovo’, wv’ ovdev pnTpos Eevpeveorepov. 
lal Q la \ ANE > 3 + 
det yap Oavety pe, Kat 76d” ovK és avpiov 320 
ovd’ és Tpirny jor vyrés EpxeTar KaKdr, 
> > 3 yes Ss a eae) > , 
GAN’ avrik’ é€v Tots wnKeT ovor hEEopat. 
fe > - XN XN be 4 
xaipovtes ebppaivorcbe: Kai vot peév, Tot, 
yuvaik apiorny €or Koptracar aBeiv, 
e nw / a ‘\ > /, 
bpty S€, matdes, NTPOS EKmEpuKEevar. 325 
XO. Odpoe: pd TrovTov yap héyew ovy alopar: 
dpdoe Tad’, eirep yy Hpevav apapraver. 
AA ¥ iO. ¥ et , i 3 ‘\ r seeike | * 
. €OTAL TAO, ETAL, My TPEoNS’ EEL D eyo 
Kal Caoay eixov Kat Oavovo” eur yur) 


, , ¥ > \ a 
peovn KEKAHTEL, KOUTLS GYTL WOU TOTE 330 
310 B! has written 6 above the s of éyfévys. 312 rejected first by Pierson ; 
cf. 195 and see Critical Notes. 314 rolas Reiske] rolas MSS. 318 coito. 
Oapouvet réxvov S] rotor cotor Oapouvet r. 320 és L] els r. 321-22 are 


omitted in the text of L, but have been added by Z? in the margin. 321 vyres 
Hoefer] unvds MSS. 322 ovkér’ ofa 8. 326 odx dfoua B, and a1] ob 
xafoua S (and a? and a). 327 jvrep and dpuaprary S. 329 éun] euod a. 
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ted 
rOvd’ avdpa vpn GOeroadis tpoapbeyEera. 
OUK EOTLY OUTWS OUTE TATPOS EvEVOUS 
4 > @ ¥ > 5 ’ , 
ouT Eidos aAAwS EVTPETS OVTH yuV7?). 
y \ , lal >_»~ ” 5 
aus 6€ Taldwy: TOVd’ Ovnow evyopat 
@ lal te an N\ > > 7 @ 335 
eos yeveoBar: cov yap ovK wrvynpcia. 
+ \ pe > > 7 xX la 
otaw O€ 1évOos ovK ETHOLOV TO TOY, 
’ >» aN SN i. \ > - Z 3 
GAN EOT AV ALWY OUJLOS AVTEXY, YUVAL, 
wn \ Y ay: 3 7 > > ‘\ 
oTvyav pev yw etixtev, €xOaipwr 8° enor 
s , \ > > » , 
matépa: AOyw yap Hoa ovK epyw pidoc. 
od 0 avriWovca THS Euns TA Pidrata 340 
WyNs Erwoas. apa por orévery Tapa 
Towacd’ apaptavovtT, ovliyou oer; 
Tavow O€ KoLoUs GuuTOTaV O° dptdias 
, nw TA > ral A> > \ ld 
atepavous Te povoay 0’, H KaTEety’ Ewovs Sdpous. 
¥ 4 > YY > XK ¢ a >» r 
ov yap mot out av BapBirov Biyoup’ ere 345 
ovT av ppev’ e€aipoupe mpds AiBuv Nakety 
avAov: ov yap mov Tépiwy e€eihov Biov. 
“ \ K , va ~ bs 
[cody S€ yept rexTovar S€uas TO cov 
> \ > fo 5 -. 
eixaobev év héxtpoow extabyoerat, 
a an We 
@ TPOOTEO OUVMAL KAL TEPLTTVO CO WV xX€pas 350 
»~ “A x A / eI > , 
ovona Kahwv oov THY hidny ev ayKahais 
d6€w yuvaika Kattrep ok ExwY EXELY, * 
\ P, > , > 2 Y , 
Wuxpav pev, oiwat, TEppv, GAN’ owas Bapos 
Wux7s amavthoinv av. eév 8° dvetpace 
pouTaod pp evppatvors av: dv yap hirous 355 
> \ , e 3K nl ‘ 
Kav vuKTl hevooew XdvTw av Tapy Tpdtov. | 
> S72: /, lay \ lal 
ei 0° “Ophéws ror yoooa kal édos TapHy, 
333 edrper}s ovrw Wecklein] edrperestdry Ba éxrperestdrny S (in P éx is 
written over anerasion). Perhaps éxrpem}s ovrw is to be preferred. See Critical 
Notes. 337 otuds B. 344 xaretxev éuods B. 346 e&dpoyuS. 348-56 I have 


bracketed as an interpolation. 354 dravrdelny B. 355 plrous B]-plros rv. 
356 xavriv’ Kvigala] dvtw’ MSS. | rpbrov Prinz] xpdvov MSS. 357 -ydGrra S. 


jn 


AAKHSTIS, 19 


oe x,” , 
Got y Kopnyv Anuntpos 7 Keivys TéoLW 
bg A 
vpvoror KnAnoavTa o €€ “Aidov haBeir, 
Katy\Oov av, kai p ov0’ 6 Tovtavos Kiwv 360 
5A? ¢ A , x x , 
ovf ovmt Karn WuyoTommTos av Xdpwv 
éoxev, ply és bas adv KatacTHaaL Biov. 
ZA? > > a Sy , > y , 
ahd’ ovv exeioe TPOTOOKA p’, OTav Davy, 
Kat Oop Eroiwal’, os ouvoLKiaovTE j10L. 
> ~ S: a / ao 7 vA 
€V TALOLY aUTALS ‘yap wm ETLoKHYw Kédpows 365 
XN 4 PS) 6 “A i Di war “ap ee 
gol Tovade Oeivar theupd T exTetvar TédaS 
mrEvpotar Tots cots: pnde yap Pavey wore 
ov xwpls Elny THS povyns TLITHS Emol. 
XO. Kat pay eyo cor TEV 0s ws pidos hiro 
XN i ~ 8 ‘\ \ > te 
AuTpov auvoicw THadE* Kal yap a€ia. 370 
AA. @ Tatdes, avrol 67 740’ eionKovoare 
TaTpos héyovTos py yapety addAnv Tia 
a > > 2° € “A > > , | ha 
yuvatk ed’ byw pnd’ atipdoew ene. 
AA. kal viv yé dnp, Kat TehevTHTwW TAOeE. 
AA. ént rotcde Taidas yerpos e€& Euns Séyov. 875 
AA. d€ Yopa, pidov ye d@pov Ex dirys xEpos. 
AA. od voy yevod Totad’ avT’ €“ovd pyTnp TéKvoss. 
AA. mohd\y p avayKy, cov y atrectepnpevots. 
Bp eg aA fad - ehegh g e , 
AA. @ Tékv’, ore Cov xpHv p’, aTrépyomar Kato. 
AA. oipo., ti dpdow Snta cov povovpevos ; 380 
AA. ypodvos padd€ea a: otd& éo 0” 6 KatOavar. 
4 A \ \ lal ¥. , 
AA. adyov pe ovv col Tpos Je@y ayov KaTw. 


358 wor % Reiske] ws tiv MSS. 362 écxev Lenting] érxov MSS. 
372 ria] wore S. 376 This verse is not in P, and in L is not in the text, 
but las been added in the margin by ?. Hence in P 375 and 377 are given to 
Alcestis, and in Z the lines which belong to Alcestis are assigned to Admetus 
and those of Admetus to her all the way down to 891. 378 » Monk] y MSS. 
379 xphv wc] xppue Baw éexpiy L (in P uw’ éxpiv has been written by P! over 
an erasure above daépxyoua). 
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AA. dpkovpev nets of mpoOvyjoKovres ober. 

AA. @ datpor, otas ovlvyou p’ atrooTepeEts. 

AA. kal pny oKoTevov oupa pov Bapiverat. 385 

AA. dtodopny ap’, et pe 57 etbers, ydvat. 

AA. @s ovkér ovaav ovdev adv déyous Epe. 

AA. dpOov rpdcwrov, pr Airns taidas oer. 

AA. 00 890’ Exodod y. adda xaiper’, & Tékva. 

AA. Brdéhov mpds adrods Brépov. AA. odd€v ei’ ert. 390 

AA. ti dpas; mpodeiras; AA. yap’. AA. amado- 
pny Tdadas. 

XO. BeByxev, odkér eotiv ’Adpuyrov yuvy. 


ETMHAOS. 


+ ad , Lal \ - 
l@ por TUXas. prata dx) KdTw orp. 

, SL: Dy, = 
BéBaxev, ovKér Eat, @ 
TatTep, vp adiw. 395 
mpodutrovoa 5° apov Biov 
appavicev Thapwv. 
ide yap ide Bépapov 
Kal Taparovous YEpas. ; 
€ , ¥ SS A > , , 
UTAKOVTOV AKOVTOV, W LaTEp, avrialw O° 400 
eyo o, yo, MaTEp, 

. Kadovpar 6 

GOs TOTt GoLoL TiTYwY OTSpacLW vEoTTOs. 


386 dp] av B. 389 yxapérw S. 391 mpodelres L] mpodelres we r | xaip 
L] xaipe r. 393 id por wo L. 395 drwy S] 7rlw 4. 397 wpdducer 
Monk] wpddvuce MSS. 399 xépas a] xepds B xetpas S. 400 ayridfwo Monk] 
dvridgw MSS. 401 ¢yd 0’ eye parnp Pl) eyd ce yap warnp L, o° ey, warep, 
éyo Ba. 402 6S]o or. 403 mlrvwy a) mitrvdy r | orbuaciw Barnes] oré- 
pace MSS. 


AAKHSTI. 21 


AA. rv od Kvovear ovd’ bpacav: wor eyo 
~ A , los 
Kat of Bapeta ovppopa wemryypcOa. 405 
Ps 4, 4 
ET. véos €yw, marep, heiropar diras dvrirrp. 
povoaTodds TE patpdos: @ 
oxéethua 579 tabav 
ey@ epya ... av TE 
ovyKact mou Kovpa 410 
... ovuverdas: 
...@ TATED, 
> tat - > , > > 4 > \ la 
avovat avovar eviudevoas ovde yi pws 
x , \ AQ? 
eBas Téos ody 740’: 
¥ ‘ , 
epOiro yap mapos, 
olyomevas S€ cov, LaTEp, Ohwdev Oikos. 415 
XO. “Adpnr’, dvdykyn tTdode cvppopas hépew - 
ov yap ov mpaTos ovde hoicAios Bporav 
yuvarkos eo Ons jytrakes: ylyvwore dé 
ws Taow nu KatOavety detderat. 
AA. ériotapai ye KovK adpyw Kkakdy Tdd€ . 420 
- > > \ - fs ee) , , 
Tpooentat  eldas 5° avr’ éreipopny mada. 
> > > x \ Qn Sf lal 
add’ expopav yap Tovde Ojcopar vexpov, 
TAPEOTE Kal LEVOVTES aVTNYYTATE 
maava TO Kdtwbey aomovdw Dew. 
Tmacw d€ Beccadotow dv éyd KpaTa 425 
mévblos yuvaikos THOSE KoL-WovTAaL éeyw 
Koupa Evpyke Kat pehapméem\@ oTodN 
406 rdrep delrouar 8] Nelropar warep 7. 407 re S| not in x. 409 ff. the 
lacunas were indicated as in the text by G. Hermann, who also transposed ovy- 
kaot, which in the MSS. follows po. S has 7 éuol otyxao., r Te wor clyKact. 
412 dvdvar avdvar’ Matthiae] dvdvara dvdvara Ra dvdvnr’ avdvynr S. 417 av 
F. W. Schmidt] 7. MSS. 420 ye] Ter. 421 mpocérar’ B (with r written 
over the a by 0). 425 réow al] raorr. 426 révoovs B a | \éyw] 0édw a. 


427 pweraurérdw oTohf S pedayxluous wémdous ¢ pedrayxelwors wérdouws B. In a and 
d xovpa Eup has been written by the first hand, but the rest of the line is wanting. 
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‘\ , 
tOpimrd O ot Cevyvvobe Kat povaytuKas 
4 , 
Tadovs, TLOypw TéwveT avxevav PoByv. 
A te 
avrav dé py) Kat aot, py AVpas KTUITOS 430 
éatw cehyvas dade’ ExmdNpovpévas 
ov yap Tw’ addov didrepov Oarpw vexpov 
TOUS’ ov’ apetvor’ eis ew: afia SE por 
TUL, Emel TETANKEV GVT Epov Bavetv. 
XO.  @ Ilediov Ovyarep, orp. 435 
i VA > > Aa?r by , 
Xaipovoa pou ely “Aida Ooporcov 
TOV avavov OiKOV OLKETEVOLS. 
¥ 23: iz e 7 ‘X 4 329 2X - 
iotw 8° Aidas 6 pedayyairas Oeds Os 7 emt KoTrEO 
mnodario TE yepwv 440 
vekpoTroutros tCet, 
‘\ \ XN x PD: - 
TOAD Ox) TOAD 57) yuvatk’ apioray 
hiuvav ’Axepovtiay mopevoas eddata Sukdtro. 
ToANa we wovcoTd\ou avruotp. 445 
/ we , , ea | i 
peApovot kal” emrdrovev T dpeiav 
i »” eo We 2 iS 
xéAvy ev T advpos KNéovTES VLVOLS, 
9 
Lndpta KvKhos avika Kapvetou mepiwiccerar wpas 
Tunvos aevpopevas 450 
Tavvvyou cedavas, 
Aurapatat 7 €v dABios “APavats. 
, A lal \ iB > Lal 
totav edures Oavodoa podrav ped€wy ado.dots. 


428 @ oi] te S. 432 ri] 7 B. 434 ris S | rérd\nkev Nauck] 7é6vy- 
kev MSS. | Oavety Nauck] pévn S pdynv B Nay a. 435 o U] tw r (with ZL). 
436 clr] év S. |’ Alda Lascaris] did* L dda P dtdao r. | Sd.ov 1] dduous v (with L). 
437 olkerevors P a] olxerevers L ixerevous B. 438 didas Ba] atdns L ddns P. 
439 korg S| korn. 443 dyxeporrelay S (but in LZ I has written ( above the 
el). 446 dpelav S] odpelayvr. 447 xdéovres Elmsley] xdelovres MSS. 449 xv- 
kho¥s a | meptvlccerar BL] wepivloerac @ mepiveloerar(cerar Written over an erasure) 
P repwihoera p. | wpas Hesychiuss.v. repedvyloceras wpas] op* L wpa Pla wpa B. 
450 I have marked punvds with a dagger as suspicious. 451 ravviyxov al] 
mavvdxous ¥ | cedjvas S (but cehdvas 1). 452 adjvas S (but dbdvais 1). 


AAKHSTIS. 23 


PFA? 3 5353 XN Q ¥ 
iO’ én’ enol pev ein, orp. 455 
p>) # , - 
vvaiwav S€ oe Téurpar 
, 
dos €€ Aida tepdpvav 
Kakvrotd te peiO par 
¢ la £ 
TOTAPLLA VEPTEPA TE KWTTA. 
‘ / KY ‘ 4 , an 
ov yap, & <ov> ova, pia YVVALKOY, 460 
ov Tov avTas 
¥ V4 3 x lal > lal 
eThas TOoW avTlt oas apetibat 
Woyas €€ “Aiba. Kovda oor 
6 ‘\ > , - 4 > fA 
XOwv etravabe récoL, yuvar. Et dé TL 
Kawov €houro héxos Té015, 7 Wah av ewouvy’ av ein 
otvynbeis TéKvois TE TOLS Gots. 465 
parépos ov Gedovaas avruotp. 
Tpo Trados yOovi Kprirpau 
d€uas, ovde TaTpds yepasod, 
a ¥ 8° > ¥ cs 
ov erexov O° ovK erhav piecOat, 
Vd ‘ A 4 
oxeThio, ToMLay EXOVTE YalTav. 470 
av 8’ év nB 
Ah pg 
, lal x y+ 
véea mpoPavovoa hwtds otyn. 
ToLavTas Ein pou KDpoar 
avuvouddos pidias ahdxyou: Td yap 
457 Alda] ddov S. 458 Kwxvroté re pelOpwy] kal Kwkvrots pelOpwy L (kwxv- 
roto 1, who has also written above xal the word repioods) Kal kwkvrots peéOpwv P 
kal kwkuTod Te pedpwy Ba. kal. was omitted by Matthiae as an interpolation. 
(Kwxuroté re pelOpov Karle.) 459 xwr7 S (but kara 1). 460 od ydp, & dod) 
pbva, pia yuvarxGv Wilamowitz] od yap, © pbva @ pla yuvakev MSS. 461 ad- 
ras Erfurdt] cavrds L (cavras 1, who has also inserted ye before rdv) éavras P 
saurds r.| duelWacbar S (dpetpau 1). 462 “Aida Lascaris] dida Ba déao S. | 
kotpa S|] xctpa 7. 463 érdvwhe Evfurdt| érdvwber Ba P érdvw L. | wécor] 
mwécee l. 464 récis Kéxos S| 7 B | par dv] wd S. 465 réxvowwse P réxvow* L: 
469 5° ovK] Kod« P ovx I, | picacdac S. 470 exovres S (but €xovre 1), 471 vég] 


vég véov S. 472 wo L (with e written over the o by L!) woris wanting in P. | 
xOpoa. Musgrave] xupiica: MSS. 473 7rd Erfurdt] rodro MSS. 
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> ay > ¥ 
ev Budt@ omdviov pépos: 7 yap av ewouy advutros 
du ai@vos av Evvein. 475 


HPAKAHY. 


E&vor, Pepaias THad€ KwpHTar XOoves, 
"Adunrtov ev Sdpovow dpa kuyyavo,; 
XO. €or’ év ddéporow tats Pépytos, ‘Hpaxdes. 
add’ etre ypela Tis o€ Oeooahov yOdva 
Téumet, Pepatoy aotv-tpooBnvat TdOe. 480 
HP. TiprOio tpdcow tw’ Eipva bet rovov. 
XO. kat mot mopevyn; Ta ovvelevEar TAGV ; 
pevy, Te é 
HP. @pykos rérpwpov appa Avopndous pera. 
XO. mas ody dvvyoy; pov arepos et E€vov; 
HP. depos: ovtw Buotdéver 4dOov yOova. 485 
> yy 74 PS) , Dy: tA 
XO. ovk cot imTav OcoTOT aL Oo avEev Lay's. 
> > 9309 9 A N , ar 23 , 
HP. adX ovd’ areitrety Tos TéVvOUS Old T €L01L. 
\ Awe) 9 x Q > nw lol 
XO. xravev ap’ n&es 7} Pavdv adrod peveis. 
> , Le es la la x 8 4, See) ?, 
HP. ov r6vd AYWVA TPWTOV AV OPaLoiyw Eye. 
XO. rid’ dv kpatyoas Seororynv Théov Aa Bos; 490 
HP. mddovs ard&w koipdve Tipurbio. 
XO. ovK eipapes yadwov éuBadrety yvabots. 
HP. et py ye mUp Tvéovot /LUKTHPwv ato. 
XO. GAN’ avdpas aprapodor Laubnpats yrabos. 
HP. O@npav dpeiwv ydprov, odx trrav déyers. 495 
XO. ¢darvas iSous av alpacuw TEpuppLevas. 

474 Bi5rw B (with the or written over an erasure) Blw S (in L a ye has been 
inserted by 1 before Biw). | dv has been erased in L. | Zuovy L] euol 7 P emovye r. 
477 Kkvyxdvw L a) Kixdvw rv. 479 x0bva] rod S. 480 gepalwy S (in Ll 
has written ov over wy). 481 révw B. 482 ovvétevéac S] mpocdgevtac r. 
483 Opnikds B. 487 rods mbvovs Monk] mévovs P wi fv wévous L. rots mévors 


Ba|r éuol Bal ré po L réue P. 488 yéves B. 492 evpabes S (edpapes 1). 
496 aiuaocw ap] aiuacr r. 
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> A 
HP. rivos 8’ 6 Opdbas tats watpos Kopralera; 
¥ 
XO. “Apeos, Caypicov Opyxias wédrns ava€. 
‘\ a 
HP. kat rovde rovp.0d Saiwovos évov déyes: 
okhnpos yap alet Kat mpos atmos epyerat : 500 
el Ypy pe TAow ovs “Apns éyeivato 
4 o a 
paxny ovvarpat, TpaTa pev Avedon, 
Ss X 
avis d€ Kixve, rovde 8” épyopar Tpirov 
> n“ wn 
ayava Todos SeaToTy TE TVUBadOr. 
GXN’ ovtis eat ds Tov ’AAKAVYNS yovor 505 
TpéoavTa XEipa TodEuiay ToT opera. 
XO. kat pyy 60° atros THOSE Koipavos \Oovos 
aes ¥ < , , 
pntos ew Swpdtwv mopeveran. 
AA. xatp’, & Atos rat Hepoéws 7 ad’ alparos. 
¥ X lal an 
HP. “Adunre, kat od yatpe, Oeccaddarv ava€. 510 
AA. GOédoww’ av: evvovv 8’ ovta o° e€erriotapat. 
HP. ti ypnua xovpa tHde wevOipo mpéres ; 
- ~ e 
AA. GOdrrav tw’ ev 798" Nwépa péddAw veEKpov. 
HP. am ovv téxvov cov mnporvny elpyou beds. 
AA. laow Kar’ oikous Tatides ovs epua” eyd. 515 
HP. waryp ye pv patos, eimep olyerat. 
AA. Kaketvos ext xn TeKovad p’, “Hpakders. 
HP. ov py yuvy y od\odev “Adkyotis oer; 
AA. dutdods én’ airy pos eorr por éyeuv. 
HP. orepa Oavovons eiras 4 Cdons rept; 520 
¥ > Js le tug ’ lal /, 
AA. e€otw Te KovKET EaTLV, aNyuveEl OE [E. 
497 5 6L]@6P dr. 498 dpeos BS (and a’) &pews a) Ll. | Opnxlas (P Opa- 
Kéas L) faxpticov S | wéddns B, 500 alet BL] det r | atros a (with the a cor- 


rected from an e) émos P. 501 masiv Wecklein] racly MSS. | ovs] ofs S. 
504 cupBarGv L (with the circumflex rewritten by 1) a?] cvpBardv r, 505 yd- 


vov] téxov L. 506 modeuiay Ba] modeut** L rodeulwy Pl. 509 7+’ was 
omitted in S. 511 5 omitted in S. 512 rpéres B, 514 dn’ Ba 
515 (do: B. 519 ari S. 520 répu S] eur. 521 gorw Tre] Zor Te 
Bb. | 5é Té pe Lr” éué P. Vs me 
Bese LIBRARY OF 
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wn i> - 
HP. ovdé& tt paddov 010’: adonpa yap déyes. 
> ea an 4 . 
AA.  ovk oi 8a poipas As TUXEY atTnY xpEeov; 
HP. 010’, dvrt cov ye katOaveiy vpeperyy. 
AA. ds oby ér eoT., Eimep HvEerEV TAS; 525 
HP. @, pr) wpdkhau’ axourw, €s 768” apBadod. 
AA. rTévny’ 6 péddwv, Kal Oavay ovK €or’ ETL. 
HP. ywpis 767 €ivar Kat TO pur) vopilerar. 
AA. od 7de Kpivas, “Hpdkhes, keivy 5” eyo. 
HP. ri dnra kdalas,; tis didwy 6 katOavev; 530 
AA. yuvy: yuvaikds aptins pepvipea. 
HP. d6vetos 7 coi ovyyeris yeyood Ts; 
AA. d6vetos, d\dws 8° Hv avaykaia Sdpots. 
HP. mas ody €év oikots cotow w@recev Biov; 
AA. arpos Oavdvtos év0dd’ apdavevero. 535 
HP. dev. 
¥f> 4 , > ¥ ~ , 
el0” nupomev a, “Adpnrte, 1) AuTOvpeEvov. 
AA. os 89 ti Spdowr 16v8’ bToppamrers Noyov ; 
HP. wv pds adrwv éEatiav Topevoopat. 
AA. ovk €otw, dva&: py Toadvd’ €dOou Kakdv. 
HP. vuovupevors dxAnpos, et podou, E€vos. 540 
AA. refvacw ot Oavdvres: add’ UO” és Sdpovs. 
HP. atoypov rapa Kdaiovor Oowdadobar pirors. 
AA. ywpis Eevaveés eiow ot o° éoa€omev. 

524 dy ri B. 525 nvece B. 526 a ID\\ ay IP aan. un] omitted in P. | 
auBadod Nauck] dvaBadod MSS. 527 ré0vnx’ 6 Ba} réOvnxe L (but with x’ 6 
written over the xe by L1) réOvnxev 6 P| kal Oavav odk ear’ ere Schwarz] kal 6 
Oavev odkér’ éoriw P xo Oavew od« or’ eri L.  Kovxér’ %o’ (ori B) 6 xarOavey 
Ba. 530 Pidwy] ofy P Hv L (but L has deleted jv and written ¢iAwy in the 
margin). 531-yuvackds 5° a. 533, 534 are wanting in the text of L, but 
have been added in the margin by Zl. 534 orere a P d)eBe B. 536 ged 
was omitted in Z, but has been supplied by l. 537 6H rl aj. dy re 1. 


538 féwwyv a L1] Eévov Pl telvwv B | d\dAnv S | éorlav B. 539 récdvd’ B. 
541 és S] els r. 542 pirous] Edvous S. 543 écdfouer Pl) cicdtouer vr. 
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HP. pees pe, kat cou pupiay ew yap. 
AA. ovK eat addXov o avdpos Eatiav poder. 545 
Hyov ov THE Sapdtwv eEwriovs 
Eevavas ol€as, Tots 7 epeotaow hpacov 
citwv mapeivar tnOos: €b dé KAjoaTE 
Ovpas petavdous: ov mpémer Gowvwpevous 
Kdvew orevaypov ove AvTELaAaL E€vous. 550 
XO. ri dpas,; rovadrns cvpphopas Tpockerpévys, 
"AO pas Eevodokely,; Ti pa cc 
pnte, TAMAS Eevodoketv,; Ti mOpos Ei, 
AA. add ei dopav ode kal Toews amy daca 
w. rs Lal ¥ > 5 7 
Eévov pohdovra, paddov av pw emynveras ; 
ov On’, ere’ por ovppopa pev ovdey av 555 
bod > id d 3 4, > > S 
peiwy eyiyver, a€evdrepos 8” eya. 
Kal Tpos KakoLoW ado TOUT av HY KAKO, 
ddpous Kahetobar Tods ewovs €yOpokevovs. 
> ‘\ ) > 4 Lal 4 - 
avTos 8° apiotou Tove TUyXdvw E€vou 
otav tot “Apyovs Supiay €hOw xOdva. 560 
XO. mds ody ekpuTTes TOV TapdvTa Saipova, 
, / > / c > \ Vg 
dirov poddvtos avdpds, ws avTos héyes; 
AA. ovK av ror nOeAnoer ciceOeiv Sdpovs, 
El TOV ELOV TL TNLATWY EYVAPLCE. 
Kal TO MEV, OipLat, OpOv TAD’ ov bdEw ppovetv, 665 
> > > £ > \ > > > / 
ovo’ aivéoes pe’ Tapa d° ovK emioTaraL 
pédabp’ amabety odd’ aripdley E€vovs. 

546 rade d] r&de a révie 1. 547 épecrdow Gaisford] épecrdo. MSS. 
548 ev England] év MSS. (évdexdjoare B). 549 peravdous Ussing] secav)dous 
MSS. 551 rocatrns S | rpockeévns Wakefield] mpoxemévns MSS. 552 fevo- 
doxetv Stephanus] fevodoxety MSS. | pGpos C] pups r. 558 xanetobar L (but xa 
has been changed to xex by 1) | éxOpotévous S] xaxotévous r. 560 grav ror’ | 
érav wep S. 563 after 40é\ncev the writer of B repeated by mistake the let- 
ters Ws avros \ from the preceding verse, but they have been cancelled with red- 


lead. 564 éeyvdpice B] éyvwpiev vr. 565 ov ddtw ppovetyv Herwerden] ov 
dpovety Sox MSS. 
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> > , + Se Rs 
XO. &rodrvEewos Kai eev0épov avdpos det ToT Oikos, oP. 
o€ Tou Kal 6 LvOuos edAdpas *Amro\Awv 570 
n&iwoe vateuy, 
étha d€ cotou pyndovdpas 
ev vopois yever Oar, 
Soxpuay dua Krurvwv 575 
Bookyjpace aotor cvpilov 
TOLLVITAS UPLEVALOUS. 
‘\ > > ie A , , 
avv 5° émoupaivovto xapa perteov Badiat te 
vyKes, avTirtp. 
€Ba dé Aurove” “Obpvos vara dedvTwv 580 
a Sadowds tha: 
Ff 8 \ N , 
XSpevoe 0” audi cay KiOapar, 
Pot Be, moukdO pr€ 
veBpos WuKdpewv TEpav 585 
, t ere} lal lat , 
Batvous éhatav opup@ Kovoa, 
Xaipova’ evppov podra. 
Toltyap TodvpndoTaray op. 
cotiav olket Tapa KahXtvaov 
Bo.Biav Niwvav: apdtous dé yvav 590 
\ Pr / 
Kal Tedtwv Samr€edo.s 
A > ‘\ \ > al , 
Opov ape pev aedtov Kvepatav 
4 id > , \ “A 4 
inmoatacw atépa tav Modoooor . . . Tera, 
movtioy © Aiyaiwy’ ém aKTav 595 
ahiwevov IInhiov Kkpariver. 

569 1] is r | rodviewos Kat édevddpov Wecklein (rodvéelvou al édevOépov Pur- 
gold) | rodvéeuvos kal éhedOepos MSS. 570 xal 6] x@ L. 572 érda Matthiae] 
érd\n MSS. 574 vduors Pierson] ddu0us MSS. (dduouer B). 577 rowrvyras 8. 
579 Bariat L] Baria vr. 580 dpvos L] dépvos r. 582 xdpevce Monk] éxé- 
peuoe MSS. 588 roydp Ta B. 589 oe? Purgold] olxe?s MSS, $90 ya 
B) yiév a (with the circumflex over v deleted by a!) yiav L yulav P. 594 tré- 


oracw B (with r (=rhv) written over the v by B}). 595 3] 7 S| Aivyalwr 
schol. ] alyatov MSS. 
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x wn 
Kal vov Sdmov apmetacas avrurrp. 
/ a “A , 

d€€aro Eeivov votep@ Bredapa, 

Tas thas Khatwy addyou véKuy ev 

Sdépacw aptibavy - 600 

‘ ‘\ a \ 3 , \ > Lal 

TO yap evyeves ExpepeTar Tpds aida. 

€v Tots ayabotor dé mav7’ Eveotw codias. ayapar: 

mpos 8° €ua uxa Odpoos jorau 

GeoreBn pata Kedva mpakeuv. 605 
AA. avdpav Pepaiwy edperis tapovaia, 

VEKUV eV NON TaVT EXOVTA TPdaTOAOL 

pépovow apdnpv és Tabor TE Kal Tupav: 

bpels b€ THY Oavovoar, ws vopilerar, 

/ > 9 nw c , e 4 

T POO ELT AT e€vovoav VOTATHV oddv. 610 

XO. kal pny 6po ao % @ Tool 
. Kal pHV Op® cov TaTépa ynpat@ Todt 
> lal , Lal 
oTEelxovT , dTradovs T Ev XEpotv SdpaptT on 
KOOMOV P€povTas, vepTepwv ayahpara. 


@PEPH*. 


KW KAKOLOL FOL’ TVYKapVwV, TEKVOV: 
ecOhys yap, ovdets avTepet, Kal ooppovos 615 
yuvarkos HuapTynKas. adda TavTA MEV 
pepe avaykn kainep ovta Svadopa. 
déyou O€ Kéopov TOVdE, Kal KaTa YOovds 
irw: TO TavTHS TOua TiLAacOa \pEdr, 
yY lal lal , A / 
NTLS YE THS ONS mpovlave Wuxys, TEKVOY, 620 
ae > 2 + oY, O° ” a 
Kal ovk aTard eOnKkey odd" Elacve DO 
otepevta yypa TevOiwm katapBivery, 
598 tetvov Aldine] tvov MSS. 599 ¢gidras Aldine] piilas MSS. 603 éveoriy 
Barnes] vers MSS. | in L dyauac has been deleted by 1. 604 jjara: S] fora r. 


608 és] mpds S. 617 dvodopa S (and a)] duoperA rd. 622 katradOlvew Mat- 
thiae] karapdwety MSS. 
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macais © €Onkev evKdeé€oTEpov Biov 
yuvakiv, épyov Thaca yevvatoy Td0e. 
Ss , § \ , ee) , de 625 
@ TOVOE MEV THTAT , aAvVaTTHTATA OE 
e lat , A 3 9 8 8 , 
nas TiTvovTas, xatpe, Kav “Avoov Oopots 
ev cou yévoito. yt ToLovTovs yapous 
iA tal x A 5b) A 
Avew Bporotcw, 7 yapety ovK avo. 
AA. ovr ArOes és THVS’ €E Ewov KAyOeis Tador, 
our év hiovot onv Tapovotay héyw. 630 
, \ n yy > 4 > 3 Ve 
KOGLoV O€ TODTOV OVO’ 45° evdvceTan, 
ov yap TL TOY Gav Eevdens TapHoeETat. 
, wn Lal "Bay: Bete! > , 3) ve 
Tore Evvadyew xpyv o OT wAdAVpHvV eyo. 
\ > 3 \ ‘ ‘\ XN ¥ A 
ov 5° éxToday oTas Kal Tapels ahr\w Oaveiv 
, 4 + , ae > , tA ™ 635 
vEw YEpwv wv, TOVO. aTroLLasH veKpor; 
> > Sy: -3—3 wn lal V3 la 
[ovx no ap dpOas Tovde Tadpatos TaTyp, 
ovd’ 7 TeKety PdoKovoa Kal KeKANMEVH 
7 >, »¥ Va > > > 9 
ByTNp pw etixte: Sovdiov 8’ ad’ aiparos 
MacT@ yuvatkos ons vTeBrAUOnv AdOpa. | 
ederEas els Eheyyov e€eNav Os el, 640 
a > > / “ ~~ , 
Kal ov vomila matoa ody TmepuKevat. 
Tapa wavTwr SvaTpemes arpvyia, 
a i? > A by SN 4 Cee} la 
Os THALK6GS OV Katt Téepy HKwVY Biov 
> > 4 > > > / lal 
ovk 7O€Anaas odd’ eroApynoas Oavely 
TOU Gov pd TaLods, aha THYO’ eldoareE 645 
yuvatk’ dbveiay, Hv eyo Kal pyTépa 
Tatépa T av évdikws av yyoiuny povyny. 
VA , 3 SN te aS) Lol > Ait) 4 
Kaito. Kady y av T6vd’ ayov’ yywviow 
623 ecixdeéctepov B] edxdeéoraroy vr. 625 rbvd" éudy S| cdoac’] cdc’ B. 
626 rlrvovras a] mirvdvras B mirvotvras S | kav S (written over an erasure in L)] 
kely 1. 631 roiroy Harle] roy ody MSS. 635 dromwtn] dromoty a dro- 
mutes S damromobtes B. (drouwte Matthiae). 636-39 rejected by Earle. See 


Critical Notes. 643 rydixdc5' Ba] rydkos Lr’ HAlKos P. 647 7’ dv Elms- 
ley] 7 Bavey’ S. | wdynv S a] éubv B. 


j - 
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TOU Gov Wpo TraLdds KaTOavav, Bpaxds S€ cor 
- , € oS , s 
“ mavTws 0 howros Hv Budoyos ypodvos. 650 
» 7 > aK ¥ 4 x ‘\ / 
[kayd 7 dv eCwv ynde Tov Aourdy xpovor, 
KovK av povallets ExTEvov Kakots e005. | 
‘ 4. 4 > x a e) 7 
Kal pnv oo avdpa xp Twaleiv eddaipova 
Y 
mérovlas: nBnoas pev ev Tupavvidr, 
tats 8° Hy é€ydé cou TOVdE Siddoyos Sdpwr, 65 


an 


4 > > » \ ¥ , 
WoT ovK aTEeKVos KaTOavav addots Sopov 
Leiber ewehres dphavov Svapracar. 
ov pny Epels ye pp ws atipalovTa adv 
al Lal , 4 > , 
ynpas Oaveiy tpovdaxas, dats aidddpav 
N >> , > Ae ia , , 
Tpos o 7 padvota, KaVTL TOVOE or yap 660 
4 me ‘ e Lal > > 4 
Toudvo€e Kal OD XH TEKOVT Hdakdrnp. 
7 4 A > gat) HK , 
toiyap dutevwy Taidas ovkér dv Pbavors, 
ot ynpoBooKjaovar kai Oavdvta oe 
TEpiaTedovar Kal TpoOycovTar vEeKpov. 
> 4 oa: lal By td la 
ov yap o eywye THE ph Ocapw yept- 665 
id XN \ > , > > > A \ 
Tévnka yap 57 ToUTi a: € 6° addov TUX@Y 
TwWTNPos avyas Elaops, Keivov héyw 
‘\ lal , > > x. v4 / 
Kal Tatod p eivar Kal pidov ynpotpodov. 
pdrnv ap’ ot yépovtes evyovrar Gavelv, 
ial ee x ‘\ ld fd 
ynpas weyovTes Kat paKpov ypovov Biov- 670 
nv 8° éyyus EMO Odvaros, ovdeis Bovderat 
OvycKey, To ynpas 8° ovKér eat avrots Bapv. 
XO. “Abpnd’, adis yap 7 Tapovoa ovpdopa, 
7 
Tatoal, TaTpos d€ wn Tapokivyns ppévas. 

651-2 rejected by Lenting. éfyv a. 657 diaprdoa S dtaprdcer r l. 
658 driudgovra S] dtydtwv 7d 7. 659 mpotdwxas 8) rpotdwxd or. 665 r7d€ 
uh Weil] 776° éun MSS. 671 20a B. 672 OvycKey] Oaveiva. 673 "Aéd- 
un@’ Mekler] ratcacd’ MSS. 674 ravoa Mekler] & rat MSS. (Elmsley 


pointed out that & ra? in 674 was probably a mistake of the copyist due to @ rat 
just below in 675). | ¢péva S, 
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> A a xa , 

@ Tat, TW avyels, TéTEepa Avdov 7 Ppvya 
Kakois ehavvew apyupavytov oer; 

ovk oic0a Oecoadov pe Kat Oeaoahov 
TaTpos yeyoTa yunoiws éhevGepov ; 

~ e 7 ‘\ - la 

ayav vBpileas, Kal veavias hoyous 

Gy > e la) > ‘\ y + 

pittav és nuas ov Barwv ovtws arret. 

2 \ , > ” / b) , 

eyo S€ 0 olkwv Seaomoryny eyervaynv 

KadO pe, dheihw 5” ody vrepOvjoKev ober: 
ov yap TaTpwov TOVd’ edeEduNnv VvojLov 

yap mar pé pny vopor, 

/ 4 ts Ss > c ig 
taidwv mpolryakepv tatépas, ovd’ “EAAnvuKov. 
TavT@ yap eire SvoTUXNS €lT EVTUXNS 
epus: & 8’ Huov ypHny oe TvyKave Exes. 

nA \ ” 4 ra , 
TONNOY pev apyxeus, ToAUTAEMpous S€ wou yvas 
Nethw: watpos yap Tadr edeEdunv mapa. 

Ti OnTd © HOdiKNKA; TOV OD aTOoOTEPa; 


\ an Die COBEN AQ? 9 , SAS EN N a 
BY) Ovncx UTEp TOvO avopos, ovo cyw T po oou. 


4 ¢ las la la > > Ii a“ 
Xaipers dpov das: tatépa 8’ od yaipew Soxeis; 
H phy TOY ye TOV KdTw NoyiCopaL 

ie ‘\ \ ia , > ey, 4 
xpovov, To dé Chv puxpdv, AAN Gpos yuKv. 
ov yovr avadas Svenadyou Td p17) Oavetr, 

Kat (ns wapehOav tHhv Tempapernv THD, 
TAVTNVY KaTaKTas: €iT env arpvyiav 
Méyets, yuvarkds, & KaKicO’, noonpevos, 
a an la qn 
7 TOV Kadovd cov TpovOaver veaviov; 

“ = > an 7 S lal 
acopas 0° ebnupes wore pr) Oavelv Tote, 
EL THY Tapovoay KaTOavely TEioELs aEt 

lal > c \ las cosine We 62-) "A P 
yuvaix’ vTép aod: Kat dvedilers Pidors 


675 


680 


685 


690 


695 


700 


679 dyavuw L. 680 dre? B. 682 ddeciiw d Bal ddelhwv S. 686 xpiv B. 
687 yas L] yiuas B yvias r. 689 Hilknoo S. 690 bvijcx’ S| Ovijok’ r. 
692 7S (with a*)] 7 7. 693 cuxpdy a P. 694 od yoov BL] ob ¥ owt. 
699 5 épeipes Ba & cipes S (but dé ¥ ecdpes l), 700 melceas dy S. 
701 karovedifeas B. 


698 7 B. 
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Tots pn O€dovor Spav Tad’, adTds dv Kakés; 
7 y: > > SN 4, ‘ Lal ~ 
olya: vople 8’, ei od THY GavTOd didets 
Woyynv, pirety amravtas: ei 8” Huas KaKas 
Epets, akovon TOAAG KOU Wevdyn KaKd. 705 
XO. mhelw h€AeKTar vdv TE Kal Td Tply Kaka: 
Travoa €, tpéaBv, Taida cov Kakoppobar. 
AA. ey’, ws ewovd NEEavtos: ei 8 adyets KMVwr 
= 4 > lal > > Ci eee) , 
Tarnbes, od xpnv a eis ew eEapapravery. 
PE. cou 0 av rpobvyoKwr paddov e€Enudpravov. 710 
AA. tavtov yap 7Bav7T avdpa kai tpéoBuv Baveiv; 
DE. ux7 pra Cyv, od dvotv, ddetopev. 


AA. Kat pay Ards ye peilov’\ay/ Cains ypovov. 713 
PE.- pvyoteve Todds, Os Odvwor teioves. 720 
AA. dev: 
ei?’ dvdpos ears TovdE y’ €s ypeEiay Tore. 719 
PE. dpa yovevow ovdev exdixov rabav; 714 
AA. paxpov Biov yap yobounv épavra oe. 116 
PE. add’ ov ov vexpov avti cov TOvd’ expéepes; 716 
lal ‘al A 2 a td > > , r 
AA. onpera THs ONS Y, @ KAKLOT, apryias. 717 
PE. ovrou pos Hav y wdeT: ovK Epets TOOE. 718 
AA. gol Tovr oveidos: ov yap nOedres Oavetv. 721 


PE. ¢idrov 16 déyyos TovTo Tov Heod, didov. 

AA. kakov 76 Ajpa KovK ev avdpaow Td odv. 

PE. ovK eyyedas yepovta Baoralwy vexpov. 

AA. Oavy ye péevrou SvoKdens, Orav Oarys. 725 
PE. Kakas akovew od pede. Oavdvte pou. 

706 7d Wakefield] ra MSS. 709 xpjv B. 711 HBdr7’ L (with b and a?) 
nuay 7 7. 713 ff. the arrangement in the text is that of Wecklein. See 
Critical Notes. 714 dpa B| raav B P (corrected by p). 716 vexpbv y B. 
717 rhs ofs y¥ Herwerden] rijs cfs Ba. onueia ¥ © Kdkiore Tatr dpuyxlas S. 


718 ovr. S| 7 omitted in S. 723 djuwa B | avipdow a Lip] avdpdon r. 
725 dava S Odvn B Odvye a | Odvns S Odvn a Oavy B. 726 wérec S wéd\re 7. 
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an lal ial c > fa 
AA. ded hed: Td yipas os avaideias ThEwv. 
Y nan A 
DE. 78 ovk avardyns: THVd Epynvpes adpova. 
AA. amedOe cape T6vd ea Oarpar vexpdv. 
aA a 
PE. amepu: Oarbers 5 adtds av avtyns hoveds,. 730 
Sikas Te SHES Totar KNOETTALS ETL. 
i Vig cor: > PED Wi, Ly gh) > 5 , 
h Tap “AKaoTos ovKEeT EOT EV avopacy, 
3 us > gee lal @ , 
el uno AdAAPHS aiua TyLwpHoeTar. 
a? PN ¢€ - , 
AA. é€ppev vov aitos xn Evvorkyoacd wor 
¥ \ » y A 
AMALOE TALOOS OVTOS, WOTTEP a€von, 735 
ynpacKker ov yap TO8 Et &€s TavTOv oTeyos 
veo’: ei 8’ ameurety xpHnv we KNpvKwY UT0 
THY ONY TaTpwav EoTiav, aTELTOV av. 
nuers 6€ — Tov Toow yap olaTéov Kakdv — 
7 e EN 3 lal na wa 
OTELYapeEV, WS av ev TUPG Oper veKpor. 740 
XO. io io. oxeT\ia TOAPNS, 
@ yevvaia Kal péy apiorn, 
lal , ie , > ¢. lal 
Xatpe: mpddpav oe xOdds 0 “Epuys 
9 6 > =) - 2 Lal 
Avdns Te déyour’, ed O€ TL KaKE 
ia »” > > “A # - > 
mhéov €ot ayabois, ToUTwY eTEeXOUT 745 
YY , , 
Avdou viudn Tapedpevors. 


729 Kai pe S. 731 re] dé S. | cotor S a] rotor coto. B (but B has deleted 
coil). 732 Frdp|ar dp Pant ap Lar dp B | dkXaveros obk zor év 
dvipdow ere B(b has written in the margin ovkér’ éor év avdpdow). 734 Eppwv 
schol. (rivés 5€ Eppwv ypdgovor ody T@ ¥)] Epps Ba Eppov L p eppo* P. | vvv Lasca- 
ris] viv MSS. 735 dvros S] dvres r (with 1), 736 705 ér Elmsley] r&de 
Y¥ Bares ir S. | ravrd S, 737 xpqv B] xen L (with v added by L1) ypx r. 
739 rovv rocly L p| rod moot P révprociv a Trovyroct B. = 741 id i Bal] ia 8. | 
oxeTrin DB. 742 dpicra S. 743-44 ddns épufs re déxnd’ B. 745 aya- 
Goto. B | weréxove al] peréxove* L peréxovoa P peréxov B. 746 wyudn Bl 
viupa r. | mpocedpevas S, 
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@EPATION. 


‘ QA ~ 
TodXovs ev HON Kad TavToias KOovds 
E€vous poddvtas 010 és ’Adpuyrov Sdpous, 
ots Setrva mpovOnk’: adda Todd’ ovirw Eévov 
a cape - 1 hee =) , 3. , 
far Kakloy és THO EoTtiay edeEdunv. 750 
a la nr e an 
Os TpaTa pev TEevVOovrTa SeaToTny par 
eon de katorpno apetbarOar Todas. 
¥ > »¥ , 207 
erata 5 ovr. cwppovas ed€€ato 
‘ “4 , \ , 
Ta TpootvxovTa E€via, ovppopav pabar, 
GN’ et Te wn Hepoiner, OTpuvev pepe. 155 
ToTnpa & €v xeiperou Kicawov haBov 
Tiver wedaivyns pytpos evlwpov peOv, 
ews Hépynv’ advtov apdiBaca pr0o€& 
¥ , \ a , , 
olvov: oréper dé Kpata pupaivys Khadous 
dpova vraxtov, [dicoa 8 Av pédAn Krve: 760 
¢ \ \ = a a 9 / la 
6 pev yap noe,| TOV ev ’AdpyHrov Kakov 
> \ ~ > 4 > > 7 
ovoey TpoTiarv, oikéra 8 exhatopev 
, ” > 2 3 / es 
déoToway: oppa dS ovk edeikvupev E€vo 
, »¥ Q AQ os77 
téyyovtes: “Aduntos yap 0d édiero. 
N a) 2 Ss \ 2 / € an * 
Kal vov eyo pev év Sdporw EoTLO 765 
E€vov, Tavodpyov KhoTra Kal hnoTHy Twa, 
9 8 &€k ddpov BEBnker, 065° eheamounv 
> > > , Volpe > a > DS 
ovo e&€reva yelp, aToidlav eunv 
déoTrowvay, Hh’ pol Tact T olKérarow Hv 
LATHP* KakoV yap pupiov eppveTo, 770 
748 cis B. 749 tévov Dobree]iévev MSS. 750 és S]elsr. 755 o& 
pov B. | &rpuve BP. 756 yxelpecot a] xelpeor Tr. 759 pvpolvys Canter] 
pupatvous MSS. 760 60d -— nde not in S (in L 1 has supplied 760 in the 
margin, and 761 in the text over an erasure). I have bracketed the words as 


an interpolation. 761 noe B. 765 cord Da. T6T7 éperduny DB. 769 7 
"uot Wakefield] 7 wor MSS. 770 épptero S] éptero r. 
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> NS , Se: PS) is as XX 4 
dpyas padkdooove avopds. dpa tov E€vov 
oTvy® SiKaiws, €v Kakois aduypevov ; 

HP. ots, Ti cenvov Kai weppovTiKds Bdé€rets ; 


‘e\ 


> 3 0 \ a , N , > 
ov XP” OKVU PWTOV TOLS E€vous TOV TPOOTOAOV 


os “é > > 4 , 
eva, SéxyeoOa 8 evrpoonydpy ppevi. oe 
av 8 avdp ératpov deordrov tapovl oper, gro 


OTVYVO TPoTaTM Kal TVVappYaLEVO 
déyet, Ouvpatov THpatos aTovdny Exov. — 
As yy 2 9 x \ , , 
devp EO’, OTws av Kal copaTEpos yevy. 
XN \ 4 3 > a ¥y ? 
Ta Ovyta Tpdywat oloas Hv exer vow; 780 
> \ A id , 3 ee Seg) A 
oar pev ov: 7oUev yap; add akov Emon. 
Bporots adract karOavety ddeiherat, 
KovK eat. Ovntav boris e€erioTaTat 
MN + , > , 
THv avptov pédAovT ay et BriaceETat: 
‘ ial , X b) \ e , 
TO TNS TUXNS yap adaves of TPOBHoETaL, 785 
» 3 > XN x*Q> ¢ 7 ld 
KaoT ov SidaKTov ovd ddiokerar TExVY- 
TavT ovy akovoas Kal paldv euod mapa, 
evppawe TavTov, tive, TOV Kal” Huepav 
, , , . @ » A , 
Biov oyilov adv, Ta 8 ada THS TUYNS.- 
Tipa S€ Kal THY TAELaTOY HOtaTHY Oeav 790 
Kimpw Bporotow: eviperns yap 7 Oeds, 
‘ tS A co la ‘ lo’ if 
Ta 8 GAN €avoy TadTa Kal 709 Adyous 
3 lal y > EA lal tA 
€motowy, elrep 6p0a cor Sox@ éyeww- 


> , ¥ \ »¥ , a ay 
OLJLAL [LEV. OUKOUVD TY)V ayav vv aets 


ain pe? nov [tacd wrepBarov tvyxas, 795 

771 &pa B P (corrected by P}). 781 ofua:] doxS Plutarch Consol. ad 
Apollon. 11, p.104. 782 &mracww drobavetv Menander Monostich. 69. 783 gorw 
aira@y Plutarch l. s.c¢. 785 of] ov S 7 C. 787 rodr Orion Anth. viii. 4 
p. 58. 788 rive Lp] river. 792 i090 Monk] rldov P welOov r. 794 otuac 
uéy] these words are assigned to the servant in a. 795 rixas] yp. widas al in 


the margin. The schol. mentions both readings. The words rdo5’— rvxacbels 
were rejected by Herwerden as interpolated from 829 and 832. 
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, I x 
otepavos TuKacbeis|; Kai odd’ oid dPovvera 
Tov vov oKvopwrov Kat Evvertatos t bpevav 
peBoppwet we mitvdos ewer adv oKvdov. — 
»” de X XN N la) - 
ovtas d€ Gynrovs OvynTa Kal ppovety xpeav: 
c Lal nw 
@S TOUS YE TEUVOLS Kal TUVHPpVHpLEVOLS 800 
eg la nan 
amacty €otw, was y enor ypnoba Kpiry, 
ov Bios adyOas 6 Bios adda ouppopa. 
> , Lal lal \ , 
@E. emortdpecba tadta: viv dé Tpaccopev 
> me , \ , x 
ovx ota KHOU Kal yéhwTos akva. 
HP. yvv7) Pupatos 7 Pavovoa: jy diav 805 
/ / \ n lal , 
TmevOa: Sdpov yap aor Tovde Seomorat. 
@E. ti loow; od Kdtocba Tay Sdpos Kaka; 
HP. ei py m1 ods pe Seororns efedoaro. 


@E. ayapv éxetvds €or adyav didd€evos. 809 
HP. pov Evpdhopav tw’ ovoav ovk éebpalé pou; 812 


OE. yxalpwr iP nuty Seomorav péde kaka. 
HP. 060° ov Oupaiwy rnpdrov apxe doyos. 


@E. ov yap Tt Kopalovt av nxOdunv o° dpav. 815 
HP. ad % wérovba Sei’ bd E€vwv Epov; 816 
@E. ov HOes ev Séovte d€EacAar Sdpors. 817 
| lied 
7 - if e 
HP. ov ypyv p’ dOveiov y’ ovven’ eb maa yXEW vEKpod; 810 
@E. 7 Kdpra pévrou kal diay olKEtos Hv. 811 
TY Ba PE eet 0 
tf ‘\ e lal 5) \ ‘\ /, 
[ revOos yap nL €oTL* Kal KOvpay Adéreus 818 
perapmémhovs oTodpovs te. HP. tis 8’ 6 Kat- 
Oavar ; | 819 


797 dpevarv S] xaxod r. 803 éricrdpecba La) émicrdpeda rr. 807 Kdrowba 


L a?) xaroto6a r. 809 ff. The arrangement in the text follows Wecklein. 
See Critical Notes. B09 dyav y S. 812 zZdhpate B. 813 wddre B. 
815 11. —o" 6pdv] ce — opdv S (in P there is an erasure before opar). 817 56- 


pous S. 810 od xpqy | ovKouy S. B11 Oupatos a. 818-19 I have fol- 
lowed Kvicala and Wecklein in rejecting these two verses and retaining 820. 
See Critical Notes. 
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lal lal a - vA x 
HP. pov 7 tékvwr tis ppoddos } yépwv Taryp; 820 
OE. yuri pev ody ddwdev ’Aduyrov, Eéve. 
HP. ti dys; erera onra p e&evilere; 
@E. 7Setro yap ce TOS’ drdcacba Sdépov. 
HP. @ oyxérdv’, olas Hutrrakes Evvadpov. 
@E. draddpecba martes, ov Kelvyn porn. 825 
b) > > , \ 4 by oe) »,\ la) 
HP. adn yobdopny pev opp iddv daxpuppoody 
- XN , ed > he - 
Koupay Te Kal tapdcwmov: ahd’ eee we 
héywr Ovpatov Kndos és Tahov hépev. 
Bia dé Ovpod tdcd” brepBarov midas 
emivov avdpos ev diro€evov Sdpo.s, 830 
TpadooovTos ovUTw. KaTa Kopdalw Kapa 
, / > Xx a“ \ ‘\ , 
otepavo.s TuKacbeis; adda God TO pr Hpdoat, 
KAKO TOTOUTOV OOpacW TpocKELpevov. 
lal la , las ¢ va , 
tov kai ode Odea; Tov viv Evpjow porar; 
@E. dpOiv tap’ oiwov 7 mt Adpicav dépe 835 
- 4 ‘\ 3. 4 
TU Bov KaTope Eeardv Ex mpoactiov. 
HP. 6 moda thaca Kapdia Kal yelp eun, 
vov detEov otov Taidd o 7 TipvvOia 
"HXexrpudvos éyelvat “AXkprvy Ati. 
det yap pe Toa THY Oavodoar aptias 840 
A 5) , 5) > € an , 
yuvatka Kelis TOVO’ adOus idptaa Sdopov 


“Adknotw, Adpyto 0 trovpyjaoa yapw. 
: AL - 

820 rls ppoddos 7 S (rls } Ppoddos  P] re Ppoddov yévos 7 B (but Bl has deleted 
vyévos) Tt ppoddov 7 a. 825 udvoy L. 827 mrpdowrov is probably corrupt. | 
GAN] GAN suws B (but Bl has deleted guws). 829 réxas bras a (but a? has 
erased m¥das and altered r¥xas to md)das). 831 kara (kara a2) Kwoudtw a Kara- 
koudtw Bar éexdpatov L xdrexduatov P. 833 ddéyuaow @] Swuacr S dduaros B | 
mpookepévov Scaliger] mpoxeuévov MSS. 834 porary B. 835 ofuov B | Adpi- 
gav Nauck] \dpuccay MSS. 836 mpoacriov L p| mpoacrelov r. 837 Kai 
xelp] wuxh 7 a (cf. Orest. 466). 839 dexrpvdvos C (’Hexrptovos Blomfield) ] 
mrexTpbwros | éyelvar’ Blomfield] yelxar’ MSS. 841 idpica P] idpica rv. 
842 6’) 55S. 


AAKH&TIS. 39 


NG A oO: ¥ X , an 
eGov 3° avakta Tov pedaprrtepov vexpav 
Odvarov durd&a, kai vw eipjoew Sod 
8 4 ds , 
Tivovta TULBov TANT lov TpoapaypLaTwr. 845 
¥ 7 Le. > 4 ‘\ 
Kaviep Noxaias avrov €€ edpas avbels 
4 rd \ , Lal 3 Lal 
papa, KiKov dé trepiBadw yepory euaty, 
ovK EoTLY GaTLS avTov e€atpnoeTaL 
poyovvta wevpa, mpiy yuvatk’ enol pel. 
A > > e vA nn Sey: xX NX / 
nV 5° obv apLapTo THO aypas, Kal wn odn 850 
Tpos aiwarnpoy méavov, els TOV KaTw 
Képys avaxtds 7 eis avndiovs Sdmous 
>» , \ , ee x 
alTyoopat TE* Kal TémoLO” ake ava 
¥ 4 x 3 a iB 
Adkyotw, wate xepotv évbeivar E€vor, 
os p €s Sdpous ed€€ar’ od’ amnjrace, 855 
kaimrep Bapeia ovppopa tremdynypevos, 
x > a “ > ‘\ > , 
expuTTe 5° oy yevvatos, aiderbels ene. 
tis TovdE paddrov Beacahdv didd€evos, 
4 .4 LANE) > lal ‘ > > A XN 
tis “EA\GO’ oik@v; Tovyap odK epEel KaKOV 
EvVEPyEeTHTAL POTA yEvVatoS yEeyos. 860 
AA. io, 
‘ , ‘\ De, 
oTvyval mpdcodo, atvyvat 5” oes 
X7pov perdOpav. io pot por. atat. 
lal lal nm a) , fs yd 8 , 
Tot BO; Ta oro; Ti éyw; Ti dE py; 
TOS av Ohoipav; 
% Bapvdaipova pyrnp pm eTeKev. 865 
an , , ¥ 
fnr@ bOipevors, Keivor epapat, 


843 yeddumrepov Musgrave (from the schol.) ] weddumerdov MSS. 846 o- 
yalas Etym. Mag. (the Cod. Florentinus of that work has xdy rep Noxala cavrdy 
ééédpas). The schol. says ypdderar doxlas (probably a mistake for doxalas.)] 
hoxjoas MSS. 847 repiBddkw Monk] repiBaro S repiBaddy r (with 2). | gua a 
eudv a? euaiv a8. 852 dvydlov B. 859 éd4d’ B. 862 In L LJ has added 
a second té, | wol wor] wo B | aiat] alat Pata Léé Be ea. 863 7@ Porson] 
aqlmotr. 864 Brow dy B. 865 7 Bapdaluova B | erexev L| érexe P Erixrev r. 
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Kew emOupo Separa vate. 

OUTE Yap avyas Yalpw mpocopav 
AE ee eens vA 45) - 

ou7’ €mt yaias 70a melevwn * 


TOlov Ouynpov mM atoavAnaas 870 
"Avon Odvaros Tapédaxev. 

XO. mpdBa rpdBa: Babe KevdOos oikav. oTp. 

AA.  atat. 


XO. aérovOas aév aiaypdrwv. AA. ~E€. 
XO. 8 ddvvas €Bas, 
oad oida, AA. ev fev. XO. Trav vépOe 8 ovdev 
adenets. 875 
AA. id poi por. XO. 7d pHror’ eiowdety didias addxou 
Tpocawmov <o evyavta AuTpéov. 
AA. éuvynoas 6 pov dpévas fkacev: 
Ti yap avdpt Kakdy petlov apapretv 
TLITHS ANOXOU; [LH TOTE yHpLas 880 
¥ > lal N la , 
adedov oikety peta THOSE Sdpous. 
Lal > > , > ie lal 
(no 5° aydpous atéxvous Te Bporar - 
pia yap Wuyy, THs barep Gdyetv = 
peTpLov aXOos - 
Tavo@v de vomous Kal vupdtidious 885 
evvas Oavdrous Kepailopevas 
> oN € lal ees > - 
ov TANTOV Spay, e€dv atéKvots 
871 rapdédwxe B. 872-77 are given to the chorus in L, while in P 872-76 
(through of wor) are assigned to the chorus and the rest from 7d in 876 through 


dca wayTds in 888 is given to Admetus. 873 aia] ai ait Ba at at L (omitted 
in P) | dé S] dé r. 875 vépbe 5° Hermann] vépbev MSS. 877 o évavra 
Hartung] év7a MSS. For other conjectures see Critical Notes. 878 46. 


omitted in L (but it has been added by 1). | 6 uod ppd’ HrAKwoe B. 880 micris 
Sa (with Stobaeus Flor. 69, 12)] diAlas B. 883 pula yap pox} Ba] ma yap 
pox L puxh yap ma P pux7 5é wa l. | rHs Stobaeus Flor. 68, 13. vireo ddyerv 
Ed.] brepadyetv MSS. 887 sq. aréxvos and dydpuos S] aréxvous and dyduous 
Ba. 


AAKHSXTIS. 41 


Wnt oS \ , 
AYAKLOLS T ELVAL dua TQAVTOS. 


XO. rvixa tixa SvomddaoTos HKEL. dvrurtp. 
BA. —atas. 
XO. mépas dé y’ oddev ddyéwv THcis. AA. 2 &. 890 


XO. Bapéa pev hépar, 
9 na lal na 
Opos d€ AA. ged ded. dO. tral’: ov ov 
TpO@Tos w@reaas 
IP lal 
AA. ia pot po. XO. yvvaika: cupdopa 8” érépous 
eTepa 
mele. pavetoa Ovatav. 
AA. 6 paxpa 7&vOn ddTai Te hidov 895 
TOV UTO yatav. 
Tip exodvoas pipar TyBov 
, > vA \ a's , 
Tappov €s KoiAny Kal peT EkEeivys 
THS pey apiatyns KetoOar POipevor; 
dvo0 8” dvTi pias “Avdns Wuyas 900 
Tas TLOTOTATAS TiV AV EoXEV, p00 
xDoviav Nipyynv diaBavre. 
xO. €pol TLS HV orp. 
2 - aS , > 4 
év yever, @ Kopos a&idPpyvos 
@der ev Sopoow, 905 
A > > » 
povotrars * add’ Eptras 
¥ Q Y ¥ ¥ 
EPEpPE KAKOV ALS, ATEKVOS WY), 

889 ff. The verses are assigned in the text according to a. B gives al at 
(sic) to the chorus, +épas — ri6e?s to Admetus, and the following words through 
3uws dé to the chorus. JL and P give 889-94 to the chorus. 889 ai ail] ai ai 
MSS. (ZL has at a’). 890 5é7 a) od ey BSS. | ddyéwr ribe’s BS adyéwy rI- 
Ons a. In LZ lhas written a over rife?s and B over adyéwy. 892 7had’ B. 
894 Ovardy L] Ovnrayv r. 895 Ora L} rar. 896 yalav B. 897 priya 
Hermann] piyac MSS. 898 kai per] xar P. In L three letters (doubtless 
kar’) have been erased here, and / has supplied kal per’. 901 adv dv éoxev 
Lenting] cvvavécxer BP ****yéoxev L ye cuvécxev | cuvéxev a (with o, written 


above the ey by a1). 902 Aluvay S. 904 képos 1] xodpos Lr. 905 wyer’ 
év Sbuowor S, 
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AA. 


XO. 


AA. 


910 répow Gaisford] mrpdcw MSS. 
917 ¢grlas] schol. ypdderac mists: cf. 876, 880. 
921 dpicréwy Dobree] aplorwy MSS. | ciuev Heath] eiuev a P Fyev vr. 


elow ¥ l. 


EYPIIIAOY 


XN SN iE 
TONGS ETL YATAS 
¥ AY x» 
ON TpoTrETHS OV 
Budrov Te Tépow. 
> A Nd A bP] , 
® oxnpa Sdpov, THs cio€ Mw; 
mas 8 oikyow petatintovTos 


I, ¥y ‘\ ‘ ~ v4 
Saipovos; olpot.. mov yap TO pécov: 


4 x 4 ® \ 4 
TOTE prev TrevKaLS OUV IInALvacuy 
avy 0 tpevaiors exTELXoY Eo, 
didrias addxouv xépa Baoralwr, 
Tohvayntos 5° EimEeTO KOLOS, 
THv Te Oavovoav Kap’ d\Bilor, 

c > 4 XN 3 >? > , 
ws evtaTpioa Kal am appoTépwv 
ovTes dpiotéwv ovluyes etpev- 

nw a Wwe , ie > 4 
vov 8° vevaiwy ydoos avtimahos 
hevk@y TE TéTAWY paves GTOApOL 
TEpTOVTl pL EoW 
AEKTpwy KoiTas Es EpHmovs. 
Tap €UTVY) 

‘\ / io 3 , ANE 
ool 7oTpOV HADev aTrELpoKaKw Td 
¥ > > » 
adyos: add’ eowoas 

4 ‘\ iA 
Biorov Kat Wuyxav. 
ave Sapap, edie hidiav * 
/ , / “ 
Ti véov TOOE,; TOAOVS 
¥ 2 
non TapédXvoev 
Oavaros Sdpaprtos. 
a XN 4 > > , 
iro, yuvarkds Saipov’ etvXéoTEpov 


913 5’ S] not in vr. 


910 


915 


920 


925 


930 


935 


916 gow L] 
920 kan’ L. 
924 4 


éow S] pw etow r. 626 XO. omitted in B. 929 After yuxydv B has added 


ddunr. €& xop. w ddunre, and a has added ¢ é. 


MSS. 


932 moddods Canter] oNXois 
933 mapédvoev Matthiae] rapédvce MSS. 934 dduapras B. 


PMh.XO. 


——oer 


936 rovuod B] révyot L a rot mot P. 


AAKHSTIS. 


> lel a 
TOVLOV Vouilw, Katrep ov SoKodvO’ Guws: 
A A ‘\ 3 ®; » yy lA 
TS Mev yap ovdev ahyos axperatl more, 
tohhov O€ udyOwvr edKdreNs eravoaro. 
3 4 5° a b] los lal XN aN Ve 
€y@ 0, ov ov xpi Cv, mapets 76 wdpoyov 
Autpov dudEw Biorov: dpru pavOdve. 
A ‘ PS) 4 lal >’ > , ) Zz 
TOS yap douwr TaVS’ eiaddous aveEopat; 
x la 9 
TW av TpoceTav, TOU Se TpoopnOels vr, 
TEPTVIS TUXOLM av Eioddov,; Tot TPabopaL,; 
c \ ‘ ¥ 3 “A > 3 “Z 
n pev yap evoov eEera p’ épnpia, 
yvvaikos evvas evT av eicidw Kevas 
Opovous 7 €v otow ile, kal Kata oréyas 
> ‘ io 4 3 > \ 4 
avypnpov ovdas, Téxva 8° audi yovvacr 
vA , y le e \ /, 
mintovTa Kain pyntép, ot € Seamer 
oTévwow oiav €k Sdpwv arddecav. 
\ \ ai cig a) x, , 
TA ev KAT oiKoy ToLdd’: ewer Oé pe 
yao. T €X\Gou Beroaray Kai EvAoyou 
~ > ‘\ 3 4 
yuvaikoTrAnfets: od yap eEave€opa 
Nevoowv Sdpaptos THS Euns ouyruKas. 
> Lal A oe" A BJ % xn A ee 
e€pet O€ pw Catis €xOpos av Kupel TAOE- 
> lal \ . lal lal > a > ¥ lal 
idov Tov aloxypas CavO’, ds ovK« ery Oaveir, 
add’ nv eynpev avTidovs arpvyia 
jy éynp. 5 dipux ig 
/ yY ee Wane Saas > rf 
mépevyey “AvOnv: KaT avnp eivat SoKet; 
lal A 3 , > \ > 4 
oTuyet O€ Tovs TeKdvTas, avTos ov Oéhwv 
Pavey. Tovdvde pos Kakotor KAnddva 
ew. Ti por nv dnta Kvd.ov, pidor, 
KaKOS KAVOVTL Kal KaKOS TETpayort; 


Shy Se \ \ , 
eyw KQL ova Movoas 
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940 


945 


950 


955 


960 


939 xpqv Elmsley] xp) MSS. 


940 pavOdavwy S. 944 é&ere? P ébed* L eteda UJ. 946 ite S] te Bifve ap. 
948 xraln S kraler. | untépa B. 950 otkovs S. 951 + Wakefield] y MSS. 
953 reiowy B. = 955 00 Lidodr. 957 war Sleir vr. 960 ew Lb at] 


ekw 1. 
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i NS 
Kal peTapotos HEa, Kal 
, if 4 , 
TrEioToV apapevos Moywr 
Kpeiooov ovdey “AvadyKas 965 
nupov, ovdé Tt PappaKov 
Opjocas év caviow, Tas 
"Opheia Katéyparpev 
yijpus, 008’ daa PoiBos “Ackhymadars Boxe —970 
pappwaka TodviTovots 
avTiTewov Bporotow. 
, 8° eS) 2S aE ‘ > 
povas 0° out emt Bapous avrirtp. 
” + Vd lal 
got ovte Bpéras Deas 
ehOeiv, ov ohayiwy Kdveu. 975 
LH pot, TOTVLA, mEeiCwv 
ehOous 7 TO mpiv ev Biw. 
‘\ XN X\ y 4 
Kal yap Zevs 0 Tt vevon, 
ovY Tol TOUTO TEEUTE. 
kal Tov ev XahvBors dapdles od Bia cidapov, 980 
OvodE TLS ATOTOMOU 
Ayjpards €oTiv aidas. 
Cas > , a e Q a 
Kai o €v apvKtoor xepav etre Dea Secpots. orp. 
Tod\pa O°: ov yap ava&ers mot evepbev 985 
VA x Ve »~ 
Kratwv Tovs POiwevous Tt avo. 
‘\ la , / 
Kat Jeov oKotior POivover 
matdes ev Oavdro. 990 
964 dptduwevos Stobaeus Hel. I. 4, 3. 967 Opniccas La | cavtow Matthiae] 
cavio. MSS. 968 xaréypawev Monk] xaréypaye MSS. 970 é5wxe Musgrave] 
mapédwxe MSS. 972 Bporotc.w P a] Bporotor r. 974 ff. é\dctv — Zorw MSS. 


W. A. Wagner made the transposition. 978 veion S vevou 7. 980 xanv- 
Bost S. 981 ov Bia P. In Ll has written above yp. od Big. | cldapov L a} 


aldnpov 1. 984 advxros S. 985 rédua 5’ S (I has written 7d or ré above 
the a 6’, but has deleted it afterwards)] ré\ua 740’ Brd\ua 765’ a. 986 PO.v0- 
pévouvs B. | &vw is perhaps corrupt. See Critical Notes. 989 POlvove. S] 


PpOvdOover r (with 1). 


ae 
. q 
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gira pev or Av pel” Hpar, 
pita 8 &ty kal Gavodtoa, 
yevvaotaray S€ Tacav 
> , S »~ 
eCevEw KAuoiaus aKoutw. 
A las c ia lal , 

pnde vexpav os POimevor yOu vopiléaOw avrerp. 995 

aa “~ 3 /, es eee 4 
TUBos Tas ahoxov, Féotar 5” dpoiws 
TysdoOw, céBas eurrdpwv. 
Kal Tis Soypiav KédevOov 1000 
3 a /, > 3 lal 
€uBaivwrv 765° épec- 

9 A , > > , 
avtTa ToTe TpovOav avdpds, 
vov 8° éoti paKaipa Saipov: 

anes s , > 5» \ VA 
xatp, @ rot, ev dé Soins. 
TOLAl VY TPOTEpovar Papa. 1005 

‘\ X 7Q> ec x > , l4 
Kat pny 00’, ws eouxev, “Ahkunvns yovos, 
"AdpyTe, Tpds OnV EaTiay TopEveTat. 

HP. ¢idov mpos avdpa xp) déyew ehevOepas, 
x \ a) a) ern , ¥ 
Adunre, poudas 8° ody U1Td oThdyxvos exe 
lal > > » \ na lal ets 

OlywVvT. eyo d€ Gols KaKOLoLW nEtovy 1010 
3 x ~ 3 / v2 
eyyvs mapeatas e€erdlecbas didos. 


— 


x > > ¥ iol 4 la 
Barr- ad 8’ ovk eppales ons mpokeipevov veKvy 


yuvaikds, adda pw’ eériles ev Sdpors 
ec A , id * ¥ 
[as 6% Ovpaiov rHparos aTovdny exav. | 
KaoTeba Kpara Kat Oeois edeupapnv 1015 
omovoeas ev oikows SvoTVXOVEL TOLGL Tots. 
A - x ia \ /, 
Kal peupopar perv penpomar Tabav rade, 
992 5’ ér. xal Gavotca Portus (the Aldine has 6é r:, probably a misprint for 


5’ &rt) dé Kal Oavoto’ %orar B dé Oavotac’ écrar a 5é Kal Oavotca éorly P be cat Oavotc’ 
écrly L. See Critical Notes. 993 racdv S] macay r. 998 sbuo0s B. 


LOOL éxBalywy S. 1002 povéar’ Monk] mpovéaver a Pl mpovdaver r. 
1004 rérvi 8] wérma r. 1005 ¢éauac Monk] pAuar MSS. 1006 xop. is 
prefixed in L Pa. 1009 poudas L a] poppas r. 1014 was rejected by 


Lachmann. Cf. 778. 
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AA. 


1017 pev Bal 6) L 88 P. 


EYPINIAOY 


ov pj oe AuTEtv ev KaKotor Bovhopan. 

Sv 8 ovvex’ Kw Sevp’ VToaTpepas Takw 
lal A , 

héEw. yuvatka THVvdE or. TGoov haBar, 

gy Y lal 4 a 

€ws av Ummous Sevpo Opyktas aywv 

€\0w, TUpavvov Buotéveyv KatakTavev. 

3 , 
mpakas © 6 py TUXOLYWLL— VooTHG ALLL yap— 
SiSape THYSE Gotor TpooToAEly Sdmors. 

lal la > > , 
TOAA@ S€ poxOw xelpas AAGEv Els Ewas ° 
ayava yap mavOnmov evpioKe Tas 

4 3 lal » , 
Tévtas, GOAnTatow avov Tovor, 
4 7 f- be 
dev Kopila THVdE VUKNTYHpLa 
haBav: Ta pev yap Koda Tots viKaoW AV 
immous ayer Oat, Toto 8° ad Ta peilova 
lal \ ~ / 4 
VUKOOL, TUypHY Kat TAaAnVY, BoupopBra: 
\ Se iret J > la) 4 >? > / XN 
yuvn 8° én? avrots elmer’: evtuydvte dé 
> <N lal Pa ky 4Q> > - 
ain pov tapeivat Képdos Av Td” edKheés. 
GN’, wWorep eimov, Tol pee yuvatka ypyH. 
> ‘\ Ve > ‘ ‘ , \ 
ov yap KNoTraiav, adda ovy Tove haBwv 
nko ypove dé Kal ov p aivéoers ious. 
mA > > la > »..3 3 lal X 
ovto. a atilwy ovd’ ev éyOpotow Tels 
¥ >, 3 n N b) “A id 
expub €uns yuvarkds aQiov tvyas ° 
3 > »~ ” A 3 KN > 4 
ahd’ adyos ahye TOUT av HV TPOTKELEVOY, 
el Tov Tpods aAdov Sapa” wopuyAOns E€vov: 
Y \ , 3. Na Gae SeeN r. 
ads dé Kale ToUpMoY AV esol KaKOv. 
nw > »~ ¥ > n - > » 
yuvaika 8’, €¢ Tws eat, aiTovpat a’, ava€, 
» 7 ¢ \ , @ oN 
ahdov tw’ ootis py TETOVOED ot eya 


1020 


1025 


1030 


1035 


1040 


L021 Opryixas S (J has written tovs above the as). 


1022 dw] évba B. | Bicrovay B. 1024 corer] co B| rpbcrodov S. 1025 mod- 
Gy dé udxGwv HAO xXetpas els éuds S. 1027 rdvov B] rbvwv a wévov S. 
Ta S| avra r. 1034 pwédrcv B. 1036 vw] 7 8S. 1037 arigwy cod. Har- 
leianus 5743] driudgfwy r. | éxOpotow a] éxOpotor. B alcxpotow L alcxpotor P. 
1038 aéNious a. 1039 mpoxeluevov B P. 1040 «i rod B elrrep S. 


1030 av 
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coley avoyft Becoadar, Toddol S€ cou 
E€vor Pepaiwov: pH ww avapvyons Kakav. 1045 
> x id Z2 et ee > , 
ovk av duvaipny THVvd° dpav ev Sépacuy 
adakpus €ivar* pr) voooUvTt ou vdcoov 
an y \ “A , 
mpoobns: adis yap cvpdopa Baptvopar. 
Tov Kai Tpépoit av Sapdtwv véa yuvy; 
véa yap ws, éoOnre kal Koop Tpéret. 1050 
TOTEpa pet avOpav Ont evorxjoe aTéynv; 
Kal TOS akpaipyns ev véous oTpapapern 
€oTa.,; Tov nBavb’, “Hpdkhes, od pad.ov 
eipyew eyo d€ cov tpopnfiar exo. 
H THs Oavovons Oddapov cia Byoas Tpépa; 1055 
Kal TOS eTeappa THVOE TH Kelvyns héxeL; 
dutdnv hoBovpar mew, ek Te Snporar, 
Fg - > 3 Pe \ > A > te 
py tis w ehéyEn rHv Eunv evepyeériv 
/ = heh » 7 , 4 
mpooovt ev addns deuvious titvew véas, 
kat THS Oavovons: afia d€ pou oéBew: 1060 
AN s A ay r <x ws 5 , 
Tmohhynv mpovotav Set pw Exev.” od 9’, & ybvat, 
yY > > 4 9 3. x Saige - 
NTs ToT Ei ov, TaUT Exova “AAKHoTLOL 
lal / > ¥ 0 \ Y ” 8 , 
poopdyns perp toft, kal tpds Hea d€uas. 
oimor. Kopile mpos Gedy €€ duparwv 
A 4 8 Va A a4 c 4 K 
yuvaika THVOE, LH! EANS NPHLEVOv. 1065 
S0KO yap avTny ELropay yuvaty Opav 
1045 wh Ww dvaprjons S] wh pe m*urjons a wn pe myyjons d wn we ppyhoxes B. 
See Critical Notes. 1048 rpocbels S (corrected in L by 1). | cvmopats a. 
1051 yer G. Hermann] car’ MSS. | 59 rev olkjoe a. 1052 orpwpwpévn (with 
e written above the first w and o above the second by 6), 1054 eipyew in B 
is written at the end of vy. 1053 by a blunder of the scribe. | 6é cov MSS. 
1055 7 B 7% B'. | Oddapoy eicBjoas a] els Oddapov Byoas r. 1058 éréyxn B. 
1059 &ddys S] dros vr. | rirvey Elmsley] wervety r. 1060 dé po S] 5’ euol r. 
1062 rair’ Portus] radr’ MSS. (L1 has written in the margin of LZ ra ard). 


1063 pos qiéac England] rpooméac Ba mrpoojota L (with « written over the o 
by 1) rpoojuée P. 1064 ¢] ar’ S, LOGE dpay B, 
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éujv: Oodot dé kapdiay, éx 8° duparwr 
mnyat Kareppoyacw: @& Typwv eyd, 
ws aptu mévOous TOVdE yevouaL TLKPOD. 
XO. éyad peév odk exouw’ av ed éye TUYNV: 1070 
XpH 9’, Hts ein, Kaptepety Jeod ddow. 
HP. «i yap tocavrny Svvapww cixov aoTEe onv 
és das Topedaat veptépwv ex Swapatwr 
yuvatka Kai cou THVOE TOpTUVaL Yapw. 
AA. add’ otda BovrdeoOai o dv. adda rod Td6dE; 1075 
ouK eott Tous OavdvTas és paos podetv. 
HP. py vov drépBadd’, add’ evarcipaws hépe. 
AA. pdaov mapaivety 4) TabdvTa KapTepety. 
HP. 7i 8° dv mpokomros et OédXas adel orevew; 
AA. éyvaxa Kats, GAN Epws tis Eder. 1080 
HP. 170 yap firjoa tov Oavov7’ aye. Saxpv. 
AA. dmoéhecey pe, Katt paddov 7 eyo. 
HP. yvvaixds eo Odys nuTaxes: Tis avTepet; 
AA. wat avdpa Tovde pnKed’ ndecOar Bio. 
HP. yxpovos padrd€a, viv 5°  nBacKe, Kakov. 1085 
AA. xpovov déyous dv, ei ypovos Td KaTOaveiv. 
HP. yuvy oe tavoe: Kal véor yapou 1d80v. 


1068 rAjuwy L ab) trr#pov BP. 1071 71s Monk] go71s MSS. | etn Hay- 
ley] ct o¥ MSS. (c¥ is omitted in LZ). 1072 wore chy omitted in S. (In L 
I) has written Ae in the margin, but J has supplied décre chy. In P another 
hand has supplied é« od to fill the lacuna.) 1074 sropciva S| ropotva r. 
1077 uA vvy Monk] wh viv MSS. | brépBadX Monk] brépBar a brépBau' r | évar- 
cluws S] elveriuws 7. 1079 déders MSS., with the Codex Hamiltonianus 
of Galen De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. V. p. 418 (p. 888 of Iwan Mueller’s ed.) ] 
6éhos C', with the inferior MSS. of Galen. | crévew del Galen I. c. 1080 ris 
Galen] ris « MSS. 1082 dmrddece B | kre L | cat ere r. 1083 drrape? B. 
1085 viv S] ce viv Bo viva: cf. v. 381 | 7Bdoxer Galen op. cit. p. 419 (p. 894 
Mueller) : cf. Photius s. v. 7Bdoxer] 784 co. MSS. The comma after nBdoKe. Was 
inserted by Bruhn. 1087 véo yduou rb00v F. W. Schmidt (véos “ydfuos 1 60ou 
Guttentag)] véov yduou wéo MSS. (L 7460s), 
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- 4 = > > EA >/ 
AA. ed Oloy €lmas. OUK av wounv. 
> A 4 
HP. 7198’; od yapets yap, adda ynpedoe déxos; 
AA. ovk €oTw ATLs THE TVyKMOHoETAL. 1090 
La, X\ A > la) lal 
HP. pov thv Gavotoav adedetv tt mpooOok4as; 
rf 4 lal 
AA. key omoutTeEp Eat. Tiacbar ypewv. 
HP. atv peév aiva: popiav 8’ oddicKkaveas. 
AA. @s pajror avdpa Tovde vupdiov Kadav. 
HP. émyveo’ addy muatds ovver’ ef didos. 1095 
AA. Odvoip’ éxeivny Kainep ovK odaav mpodods. 
HP. d€xov vuv ciow THvde yevvaiwy Sdopov. 
AA. py, pds GE TOD OTEipavTos avTomar Avos. 
x ‘ c 7 \ , /, 
HP. kal pny apaprynoer ye 1.7 Spdoas rade. 


AA. kat dpav ye itn Kapdiav SnxOnoopat. 1100 
HP. zov- Tax” av yap €s d€ov Téa OL Xapes. 
AA. dev. 


ei0’” €€ dyavos THVOE pH ”aPés more. 
HP. viKovte pevtou kat od ovvviKas emot. 
AA. kadds éheEas: 1 yun 5° amedOero. 
HP. deo, et ypy: mpota 5’ ei ypedv aOpea. 1105 
la lal x 4 > / > Y 
AA. xp, cov ye yn pédAOVTOS Opyaivery Epot. 
> 4 > ‘\ 7, > + / 
HP. «ides Tu Kayo THVS’ Exw TpoOvpiav. 
AA. vika vuv. ov pay avddvovra pou Toes. 
HP. ad eof’ 60° nyas aivéoas: mOov povov. 

1089 xnpevon rEéxos B xnpetoe AéExos A xnpevers bvos S. 1090 ride] 7G’ 
avopt B. 1093 pvpiavy B (bd has written pw over the pv). 1094 In L tot 
has been written above ws by L1 | xadhdv B xadety 1 (with wy written above by 
another hand). 1097 wy L] viv r. | yevvalwy] yevvalav S. 1098 dyropar 
S] airotua r. 1101 riod S] retOou r. | taxa yap B. 1102 uh ’dafes Tyr- 
whitt] uh AaBes C wh AdBes B pur aBes a (un aBes a?) wy A4Bns P wh AdBors L (1 
has written in the margin yp. uw 7daBev.) 1105 Gépe] boa S. 1108 omitted 
in the text of B, but added in the margin by Bi | yyy L] viv r. moe?s Wecklein]} 
movets MSS. In B from 1109 to 1118 the scribe has given the lines of Hercules 
to Admetus and vice versa. He prefixed to 1114 the sign indicating that the 
verse belonged to Admetus, but afterwards deleted it. 
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AA. xopiler’, ei xpi) THVde SEacIa Sdpors. 1110 
SHP. od dv pbeinv rv yuvaika mpoorddas. 
AA. od 8 abrds attny etoay’, et Soxel, Sdpovs. 
HP. és ods pev ovv eywye Ojnoowa xépas. 
AA. ovk av Oiyoyu: Sapa 5’ civedOety mapa. 
HP. 7H on réroa yepi deka pdv7. 1115 
AA. adva€, Bidlyn p’ od O€dovra Spav rade. 
lal lal lal ia 
HP. 7odpa mporetvar xetpa Kat Oryetv E€vys 
AA. kat 81 mpoteivw, Topyov’ ws Kapatopdv. 
HP. éyas; AA. exw. HP. vai, cole vuv, kat rov Ads 
, PEL (Xo) t : 1120 
pyces ToT eivar Tada yevvatov E€vov. 
Brépov mpds adryy, et Tu of SoKet mpérew 
yuvatki: vans 8’ edbtvyov pebicraco. 
AA. @ Oeoi, ti NEw; Oadp’ dvédmoartov Td8e- 
yuvatka evoow THY Euny EeTHTYLOS, 
x ia la >» 3 lal > , - 
H KépTouds p ek Geov Tus ExTrAHTTER yapa; 1125 
> ¥y yA > 7 3 Pe fal , id 
HP. ovk éorw &ddy° THVd’ 6pas Sdpapta ony. 
AA. dpa ye wy Tu ddopa veptépwr Tbe. 
HP. ov Wyaywydv r6vd’ éerounow Edvov. 
AA. ad qv Cantov cicopO Sduapr eu; 
HP. oad’ tof’. amore & ov ce Oavpdlo tixnv. 1130 
AA. Oiyo, tpoceinw Cacav ws Sdpapr eunv; 

LII1L pedeluny cot yuvatka a. 1112 elod-yar’ B | doxe? S] Bovre rv. | Sduous 
Cod. Mare. IX. 10] déuos Dr. 1114 déya 5’ 8] Séyar’ rv. L117 rporetvar 
B] rpoteivew S mpbreve a. | Ovyetv Elmsley] diyeav BS Olye a. 1118 67) why S | 
kapatouayv Lobeck] xaparéuw MSS. 1119 yw vai is given to Admetus in the 
MSS. Wakefield was the first who gave vat to Heracles, but he altered it to 
xal. Monk restored the true reading. | vuv] viv MSS. 1120 ratda was omitted 
in B, but b! has written above Xelre Tov ratda. 1121 rpds B) 5’ esr. | oF 
Musgrave] co. MSS. 1122 35 is omitted in B. | ebrvxav B P. 1123 dA¢Ew 
S] Nedow B detoow a. 1124 devoow a] dedow B reboowv P drevowy L. | thy] 
rHvd S. 1125 7 a] 4 r. | w@ ék Buecheler] ue MSS. | €umdjooe P. 1126 &drn 


Radermacher] 4\\a MSS. 1127 rdde Herwerden] 165’ elcopd B (yp. 165° 
has been written above by B! when writing the scholia) 765’ 4 r. 
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, 3 an 
HP. mpocem. €xes yap Tay dcovmep HOeXes. 
= , 
AA. @ didrarns yuvarkds oupa Kal déuas, 
¥ eee ¥ > »¥ lal 
exo o aéAntas, ovTor oerOar SoKav. 
HP. exes: POdvos d€ wy yevourd tis Oedv. 1135 
AA. @ Tov peyiorou Znvis eiyeves Tékvor, 
eddatpovoins, Kal o° 6 duticas Tarp 
7 ~ po \ Stet D > tA , 
aolor: od yap 8% Tap’ avdépOwoas pdvos. 
A la 8° ¥ / 0 3 - ie 
TOS THVO erEemrbas veplev es hdos TE; 
, , y bo) , 
HP. pdynv cvvabas Satpover T@ KUpio. 1140 
la Vg , A > “A ~ 
AA. od révde Oavdtw dis ayava oupBadev; 
HP TU Bo > > XN 3 nN 7, - lal 
) Bov map avrov ex hdxov papas yepoir, 
AA. ti ydp To’ 75° dvavdos eoTnKer yuv7,; 
¥ , A , 
HP. ovrw O€uis cou THOSE TPOThavynpdrav 
, \ a lal lal , 
KAVELY, Tpw av Peotat Tote VEPTEPOLS 1145 
> , oS , la , 
apayviontar Kat Tpirov mon dos. 
> > ~ > + la XN / eal 
ah’ eloay’ ciow THVOE* Kal SikaLos dv 
TO Aowrdv, "Adpnt, evoéBa Tepi E€vous. 
Kal yaip * ey d€ Tov mpoKeipevoy TOvoV 
Levédov tupdvyw mardi Topavve podav. 1150 
AA. petvoy Tap’ npty Kat Evvéat.os yevov. 
HP. ai&s 768’ eora, viv 8” éneiyerOai pe Set. 
AA. add ettuyxoins, voortipov 5” €Oous Spdpov. 
aoTows O€ Tdon T EvVeTw TeTpapYia 
‘\ 27 IS lal lal ec - 
Xopovs er éecbhais cvppopatow ioravar 1155 
Bapovs te kvicav Bovldtowo. mpoorpotais. 

1132 zavd’ bcarep S. 1134 ovrod’ B. 1137 ¢giticas B] puretoas r. 
1138 od yap raw SpOwoas S (od yap 5} Tapd y wpOwoas 1). 1140 xuply ad, 
with the schol.] xowpdvw BS. 1143 gornke B. 1150 rupavyy BP L*) rupdy- 
vou a L. | mopovve L] ropotvw r | pohdy S] poday x. 1151 Evvdorios S] cvve- 
ors Yr. 1153 dpduov Wilamowitz] dduov S wé65a a (a! has written in the 
margin yp. dduov yp. kal 0d6v) d oddy B. 1154 rdéon 7 a maou Yr (raow l). 


L155 cupudopats cumotdva a. 1156 xuodv C) xnuoocav r| rpoorporats L a} 


m poTporats 1. 
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viv yap peOnppooperba Bedtio Biov 
Tov mpooUev: ov yap evTVXYO@Y apYyTopat. 
XO. oddrai popdal tov Satpovior, 
ToAXG 5° dédmtws Kpaivovar Geo - 1160 
‘\ ‘ 2 > > 3 , 
Kat Ta SoxnO&rr’ ovK ered Eo On, 
Tov 5° adoKyTwv Topov Nnupe Oeds. 
To.bvd’ améBn Tdd€ TpPaypa. 


1157 peOypubopuerda 1] weOnppbuerda B peOnppbopueda r. 1163 réde] r5de 7d B. 
At the end stands in B a P rédos evperldou addxjoridos, in L evpurldov &dknoris. 
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PluEECrT GONJECTURES. 


THE conjectures which have been made as to readings in the 
text of the Alcestis number more than four thousand. From this 
great mass I have selected the following as worthy of mention, 
either from their plausibility and ingenuity or from the influence 
which they have exerted upon the history of the text. Among 
them will be found nearly all* of Nauck’s and Wecklein’s, and 
many of those made by F. W. Schmidt and Kvigala. 

Verse 16 zarépa re ypatay 6’ Monk, kat warépa ypoiav 6° Nauck. 
17 ody ebpe: rAHV yvvatkds ovTis HOere (rejecting v. 16) Kvicala. 
19-20 qv viv x.0.€.x. Baordleras | Wvxoppayotcay Usener, Kirchhoff 
thinks a line has been lost after v.19. 25 Harle suggests peda- 
Opwv tTHvde didtdarwov oteynv. 30 tipdv évépovs Maass. 31 voodilo- 
pevos Wecklein. 34 Monk suggested odyAavta. 36 168°: 7060" 
Elmsley. 44 Biav o’: Biv y Earle. 45  yOovds xarw Matthiae. 
49 Von Holzinger would punctuate with a colon after yoy. 51 Kat 
mpoOupiav: Wecklein suggests ris tpobupias. 63 a: xa Herwerden. 
64 wefoe Schmidt (raion the MSS). 66-7 Perhaps these two 
lines should be rejected as an interpolation. 70 xdr’ od for xovd’ 
4 Steup. 71 dpdca G. Hermann, dpaow Weil. Zacher would in- 
sert 70 and 71 after 62, giving 70 to Thanatos (with a period after 
xdpis) and reading 6’ for 6’ in 71. 79 ¢iAwv (roy rédXas Dobree, 
didwv (od) méAas Nauck (formerly), p/Awy (ov) wéAas Heiland. 
81 Bacireav xpy revOeiv ) Cao’ Lascaris (with 7), BaoiAcav mevOeiv 
xen « Cao Kirchhoff. 83 maoir’: wreioroyv Naber. det raow for 
éuot waoci + Schmidt. 85 Medéov Pvydrnp (omitting réde) Dindorf. 


* Except, of course, such as have been received into the text. 
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91 peraxdprov Kvicala (with one schol.) peraxofuios Zacher. Hart- 
ung conjectured that an anapaestic dipody has been lost after 96. 
Kirchhoff sets the lacuna before ras. 99 os: 7 Tournier. 101 
émi: évt Tournier. 103 veodaéa: veadys Dindorf. 116 “Appwvidas 
Musgrave. 117 zapadrvoe. Wakefield. 119 Ocdv S€ y écxdpav 
Reiske, Oedv 8’ ér’ éoxdpas Ribbeck. 120 éri for ért Weil. 122 pov- 
vos 8° Wakefield. 125 9\0’ avy Monk. 126 “Arda: “Acdao Monk. 
mvAas: muAGvas Hermann, wvAas (xal) Dindorf. Kirchhoff marks 
a lacuna after “Avda re. 132 ff. Mekler restores thus: 

TavTa yap 1 xpnv | oy TeréXeoTAL 

BacrAcdor TEA 

ndvtwv 8é Gedy | cic’ | eri Bwpois, x. T. A., SUPPOSINg a 
tear in the archetype. Nauck brackets reréAeorar Baorredor.. Kirch- 
hoff marks lacunas after 7dy, reréAcotar, Bacircior, OeGv, Bwpotcr, 
supposing that these words began five lines the ends of which 
have been lost. 134 Dindorf conjectures that six anapaests have 
fallen out either before or after wAjpes. 1386 ex ddpwv: yap dépov 
Usener. 148,149 Tournier would insert these two lines after 143. 
153 od py yeveoOa tHvd" Reiske, ris, wn yeveoOar Matthiae. 160 980- 
pov: doxav Herwerden, doydv Lenz. 180 odryy for (MSS.) povyy 
Schmidt. 187 @arauwv Nauck. LTarle transposes 204 and 205. 
208 Lachmann would reject this line only, retaining 207. 213 
tis ay ms Aldine, ris dv wa Lascaris, ‘alii aliter.’ Nauck reads 
bacchiacs, thus: iw Zed, ris dv THs mépos Ta yevort’ Gv TUxXas a Tapert 
tupavvos and 227 raat ped, iw wat Pépyros, wamat, ot érpagas ddapap- 
tos otepnbeis. 215 ef etait tus Herwerden. 223 100d’ édedpes 
(MSS.): 168° epydpes <rodroy Hermann, totr’ édyipes (rade) Had- 
ley, révd’ eppovpas Schmidt. Dindorf regards todd’ édedpes as 
an interpolation; rovode (sc. 79a), Kat viv Wecklein, rots’ joba 
(se. AuTHpwos), kal viv Weil. 227 ods: ds Weil. 230 ovpaviw: ovpa- 
viav Lenting, dpraviy Herwerden, dyxovin Wecklein, oddAopévw Hay- 
ley. 231 émdper: ér’ der Schmidt. 243 Biov: ypdvev Schmidt. 
245 ovpaviar: ovpavior Karle. 247 dv0’ oiov Oavetv Wecklein. 252 f. 
Allen restores the text of this and the antistrophic passage thus : 


la 
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6p® Sixwrov bp cKados, aye pe aye pé Tis, odx Spas; 
vextov de zopbeis Exav vexvwv és atAdy, BAérav 
xep emt KovTd pe dy Kade? im’ égptow kvavavyéow* 

“rl péddas,; od Karelpyers.” rl pé€ets,; ades. olay 


1 , , Y 500 e ny Xr / to 
TQOE TOL ME OTEPKOMEVOS TAXUVEL. | OOOV A OELAQLOTATA mpoBaivw. 


254 xép': xépas Paley* (omitting pw’ 7dy). 249 warpias the Aldine. 
254-5 Earle reads cade p’ érre(ywv" | Ti péAXas; od kateipyeas. 260 
Kirchhoff marks a lacuna before vextwy. «is aidAav vexdwy Nauck. 
261 KUAVAVvYES Kirchhoff.* aiéav Wilamowitz. aoas TTEpOLs. ples 
pe Kirchhoff. 262 ri pééeas; pébes Nauck. 272 dépdrov: épwrny 
Elmsley. 273 dxovew (or dxodoa) Monk. 274 peiov: xeipov Stadt- 
mueller, 278 éy coi 8 éorw Schmidt. 282-3 Nauck rejects xéyrt 
—kataotycaca. 284 ff. Earle would read O6yycKxw, rapov pou my 
Oaveiv, ixép obev. | GAX dvdpa te cxeiv Mecoadry ov 7Oedov | kal ddpa 
vate GAB.ov Tvpavvidr | odk NOEANTA Cio’ drooracbeica cod | Sv maoty 
éppavotaw: ov6' epeodpnv | 4Bys, exovo’ ev ols ereprouny eyo (289 
with a). 287 otx: xoix Lenting. 4AX od yap 70éAno (omitting Cjv) 
Gomperz. MHeiland rejects 287-9. 291 jKov éxrAureivy Biov Hartung. 
katadirely nKov Biov Bauer, karadvew yxov Biov Weil. xatadpoveiv jKov 
Biov Mekler. 7xov exorjvar Biov? 304 évav: véuwv Mekler, o€Bov 
Earle, po. rav Kvicala, dvras Tournier. diaddyous for deoréras 
Schmidt. 308-10 are rejected by Hirzel. 313 Hermann and 
Kirchhoff put the comma after réxvov, Nauck and most edd. after 
po. 314 mixpas rvxotca ovldyou Hartung. Kvicala rejects 314-16, 
318 réKoror rota. cots ae Nauck. 3821 is rejected by Mekler.  rpé- 
tyv: évyv Weil. pyvos: péyyos (and rpirov for rpirnv) Herwerden, 
péAXov Kvicala, who also suggested piv éoépyera. 08d" eis tpuraiov 
juop Wecklein. opjvos épxetar xaxOv Naber. cou wntpos for poe pnvos 
Schneider. 325 zaides: Prinz conjectures xedvjs. 330 more: réow 
Mekler. 332-3 Nauck believes to be an interpolation. 333 ddAn 
gov Krpereotépa Bothe. adAy’or (Schmidt) edxpereorépa (Lenting) 
is suggested by Prinz. dddws <7’) Weil. 340 p éswoas Herwerden. 
346 éédpows Wakefield. 353 otpa: ofa Elmsley. 3855 ¢édovs: 


* Cf. Monk’s note on 262 of his edition (= 254 Prinz) where he suggested 
xépas and xvavavyés (though apparently he had given them up). 
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‘pidos Musgrave. 360 xarjdov dv Weidner. 361 Xdpwv: yépwr 
Cobet. 362 Blov: Séuas Nauck. 363 éxeice: éxet od Prinz, exel ye 
Wecklein. 372 écyov (MSS.): eyov Nauck, «épyov Schmidt. 373 
ed’ iuiv: ef fyiv Nauck. 874 yé: d¢Nauck. Lenting would give 
393-403 to Perimele. 394 oixér’: odk Wecklein. 401 o° éywy & 
parep, éyo and 418 éBas oiv rade réAos are suggested by Nauck. 
Wilamowitz would read éyo ao’ éyw parep ods mort cote. (omitting 
402 xadrodpar 5), and omit 414 epOiro yap rapos. 403 yédvaow for 
orépaow Herwerden. 404 ryvod: ryvy ov Hermann. 407 Weck- 
lein omits re. 409 Hermann conjectured that rAdpwv is to be 
supplied after épya. 423 pevovres: peArovres Schmidt. 433 7008": 
Monk suggests rjc8’. 484 ered y €Ovnoxey avr éuod povn Usener, 
Tysav Niav éret TéOvynkev dvt énod Kvicala. 448 kvkdos: KvKAas Sea- 
liger (with dpa), xixAov Hadley. 450 pyvos: péyyos Wecklein. 452 
mavvixov: mavvvxyov Wecklein. 458 Koxvrod re peOpwy Matthiae, 
Koxvroid te pe(Opov Earle. 461 airaés Wecklein. 464 éuory’: euoir 
Hermann. 473 Nauck considers cvvdvddos corrupt. He is inclined 
to reject addyov, and yivac in 463 above. 474 % pad’ av Tournier. 
476 x9ovds : movews Nauck. 487 tou révovs Nauck, pay aovovs Weil 
(uw tv mévovs L). 505 os tov: doris Koster. 514 ody: Earle sug- 
gests co. 526 ror Wakefield. 527 kot Oaviov odk éor’ ére Weil. xod- 
Ker éor ov xatOavwy Bruhn. 528 +67 eva: 76 y etvaa Karle. 531 
pepvnueda: tytwopeba Wecklein, AcAciupeba Schmidt, pebeiueba Metz- 
ger. 533 dddAws: dpots Schmidt. 537 tmoppimres Tournier. 540 
ei modo: dv poco. Schmidt, jy porn Heiland. 542 aicypov rapa 
katovor: aurypov (ry m. x. Elmsley, aicxpov (7d) a. x. Erfurdt, ai- 
oxpov dé) 7m. x. Porson, aicxpdv yap év kAatovor Weidner. aicypov 
mapa mratovor Mekler, a. 7. orévovor Mueller. aicypov pirous Kralovor 
Gowacba répa Tate. 552 ri: 4 Reiske. 555 éreé por: éretrou 
Naber. 557-8 Herwerden rejects. 565 xal rd: kof rw Heath, 
kairo Schmidt, xat cot Karle. 566 aivécas Earle. 576 ropviras 
(rivas) vuvovs Herwerden. 580 8: re Musgrave. 585 zépav: épa 
Herwerden. 594 Bauer conjectured that épewy should be supplied 
after ModoooGy to fill the lacuna. 596 ddAiuevov: ddmévov Reiske. 
624 Ssvopevq: Svowern Schmidt, dvoyep7 Nauck, dvorvx7 Kirchhoff, 
dvodepy Kvigala. dvcroda (for dichopa) Mekler. 630 rA¥™yw: venw 
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Schmidt. 632 Nauck thinks spurious. He suggests Sépwv for 
tov oév, and Mekler tipdv. gavycera for rapyoerae Weil. 635 yé 
pov bv: yepatos Earle. Badham rejects 636-41, Nauck 638-9, 
Weil 637-41, Schenkl 637-42. 641 Wagner and Dobree reject 
(and Nauck is inclined to do so), 644 76édnoas : jpeAynoas Weil. 
646 d6vetav: d6veiov is suggested by Earle. 645-7 Badham re- 
jects. 647 Kal marépa qavdikws av Schmidt, cat marép’ av evdikws 
ay Weil. (xat rarépa was suggested by Hartung.) povyv: éepoi 
Nauck (éudv B), vénwv Kvicala, dénot Schmidt, Oavety Kirchhoff. 
Wecklein suggests aarépa 1’ ay iyotunv av évdixwtata. 655 jv 8° 
éyd gor: 7 yeyos co Nauck. dduwv: Opdvwv Schmidt. 668 Nauck 
rejects, and in 667 would read xeivov Aeyo, kelvov TOd€ OF Kelvov 
oéBw: xeivov y éyd Kvicala, xetvou y ep or xeivov pédXw Schmidt, 
ketvov p ép® Weil. Badham rejects 666-8, Hartung 669-72. 674 
@ wat (MSS.): dvaé Monk, dds Kvicala, radaod Hense. 679 kal: 
mat Weil (who puts a colon after pas in 680). 680 od: Kod 
Wecklein. Nauck would strike out 688 and read in 687 zodvrAe 
Opovs 8” exes yvas. Schmidt conjectures that 690 should be put 
after 691. 697 réyas: Peyes second Hervagianed. 708 XA€€avros : 
Aeovros Reiske, ’A¢eyfovros Hermann. 711 Bauer would punctuate 
with a period, not a sign of interrogation. 713 paooov’ for pelo 
Schmidt. peova (omitting dv) Schaefer. 714 and 715 Nauck 
places after 719. 716 GAN’ od vexpov ov y avri cod Nauck. 717-18 
Wecklein rejects. 719 rodde y: rotd’ ér Kirchhoff. 724 yépovra: 
yepovr, Weil. 732 4: 9 Kvicala. 739 rotprecdy for roiv rocty 
Weil. 756 zornpiov 8° év xepot Musgrave, rorjpa 8’ t6ds yepot 
Nauck, zorjpa 8° év tais xepot Cobet, roripa 8’ elipdyv xepot Weil. 
mornpa 8 «ir év xepoi? 780 oidas: olcbas Nauck. 785 7 “roByoe- 
rat Lenting, ot ’xoBynoerar Wecklein, 792 radra: ravra Markland. 
797 dpevav: tporov Nauck. 798 oxipov: oxidw Heiland. 807 
ri: mas Tournier. 08 xdrowwba: odk ap oia8a Cobet. 808 ri: ye 
Elmsley. 810 ¢ rdcyev: eb mpdooev Nauck. Prinz thinks 810 
and 811 spurious. Nauck removes them and inserts them after 
813. Nauck rejects 816-19, Kirchhoff 818-20, Kvicala 818-19. 
Hannemueller rejects 817-20 (reading rérovOe devva tus in 816). 
Mekler rejects 820, and the words kat xovpay — orodpovs re in 818- 
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19, reading tpiv for jyiv in 818. 820 réxvwv: yévovs Kirchhoff. 
yépov ratyp: warip yépov Hermann. 822 dra pe éeviCere Heiland. 
827 rpdcwrov: rpdcwbey Weil, rerAdpar’ Stadtmueller. poco ? 
xovpdv te Svampdcwrov Herwerden, xovpdy 7 axe mpoowoov Schmidt. 
$32 pi: por Matthiae. 163’ jv for rd pH Schmidt. rodro for cod 
ro Kvicala. 834 aod: rot Monk. 836 eordv: ywordv Nauck. 838 
pw foro Tournier. 839 "Hdexrpuydvy ‘yeivar? Wilamowitz. 845 xi 
vovta: mwevavra Schmidt. 847 de: re Nauck. He suspects éepoiv; 
and Wecklein suggests repuBadrov xepotv tix. 851 rHv xdtw Aldine. 
852 Sdpous: pvyovs Nauck. 857 Schmidt believes to be an inter- 
polation. 862 Hermann doubles aio?, Wecklein omits it. 873 
nérovOas : werovOws Hermann (reading zépas 8° otdey riOns ddyéwv in 
890). 876 pyror’: pnxér Metzger. 879 ri yap: rivos Tournier. 877 
(uw évyavra Hermann, (rw )avta Musgrave. oe 7)avta Hadley. Din- 
dorf rejects dvra Avrpov and marks a lacuna; o° ay jv ddvrov Weck- 
lein. 885 voécovs: p.Opous Naber. 890 Perhaps 8° ér for de y: 
901 Ya rH morordra Wecklein. 907 drexvos av: drdrexvos Weil. 
921 dpiordv Hermann. 930 dure, fidda a writer in the Quarterly 
Review XV. p. 123, €Xuré oe Pita Schmidt. 934 S8duapra Dindorf 
(reading wodXois 931). 943 cicddov: é&ddov Lenting, eicdoyjs Earle. 
Nauck thinks the verse an interpolation. 948 airrovra: rirvovra 
Wecklein. 960 xkvdvov: xépdiov Purgold. 971 dytitepiv: avt iT omov 
Kvicala. 975 pédre for crAvee Wecklein. 984 Nauck prefers xaé 
aé y advixrowr. 986 dvw: Bpotdv Earle. dvaé? 992 didra 8 Oa- 
volo ér éora Prinz, ¢. 5. Pavotoa xetrac Wecklein, ¢. 8. Oavoto’ és 
det Nauck, ¢. 6. kat év Oavodow Weil. 1005 ¢dapor: dovai Schmidt. 
1009 éyev: oréyew Schmidt. 1015 édeupapnv: eorecduyny Aldine. 
1018 dureiv <y’) Monk. 10386 Nauck suspects tows. 1045 pr "pé- 
pupyynokes KaxOv Kirchhoff (following B). 1055 @drapov éuByoas 
Schmidt. . 1060-61 déiws 8€ wy céBew | roddnv mpdvoay St p’ eyew 
tassow. 1062 éxovo’: gxes (with comma before and after icc) 
Weil. 1063 Nauck rejects rpoojiéa and conjectures kat Séuas 
mpocenepes (rpooetxacrév Schmidt). Prinz suggests that 1062 and 
1063 should be combined, so as to read popdijs perp’ tab tadr exove" 
"AXdkyjorid.. 1070 od r€youw’ dv edo” exe THyns Schmidt. 1071 HTS 
éoré Monk(?),* dors eto. Hermann; Wecklein suggests #rus elon. 
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dovos ei od Schmidt. Bauer would put a comma after dA€yw, not a 
period. 1086 ypdvov: dp0ds is suggested by Nauck. 1090 yrs: 7 
Kirchhoff (reading 78° dvépt). 1093 aid6 pev aivd Prinz. 1094 ic6’ 
ovzor —xadrdv Waketield, ws ovzor’ —xadcis Herwerden, od pyzor’ 
—kareis Kvigala, os pjror tot rovde vupdiov xadkav Weidner (re- 
jecting dvdpa). Kirchhoff conjectures that two verses have fallen 
out before this line. 1097 yevvaiwv: yevvaiws Lenting, y’ évvacev 
Schmidt. 1101 és déov: Nauck suggests cis xaAdv. 1107-8 Nauck 
considers spurious. Prinz suspects ¢idds tu. 1115 pévy: povov 
Nauck. 1118 Weil gives the second half of the line to Heracles. 
1119 wv: wy Monk. 1123 Oaip’: daow’ Nauck. 1124 dAcioow: 
Aw Earle (reading dao’ and dAetdoow in 1123). 1125 yapa: ydprs 
Kvicala. Nauck suspects éxrAjooe yapa. 7 Keptopw pe Ody tis 
exraAncoe xapa Wheeler. 1126 otk éotw dAdws: tHvd’ Nauck. 
1127 Gar 7 te pacpa veptépwv 16d’ eicopd; Kirchhoff. 1129 Mek- 
ler proposes €vvaopoy for ddpapr’ éujnv. 1130 rvyn Reiske. 1131 
ws (érytiuws) Earle. 1134 ovo’ dpecOa. Stadtmueller. 1141 
gys: Prinz suggests "rAys. 1143 8° for 76’ Earle. 1154 rerpap- 
xia: terpartédke Nauck. 1157 peOnppdopecda: peOwppicperba Wake- 
field. 


* Prinz ascribes this conjecture to Monk, but it is not in Monk’s edition. 
Tyrwhitt suggested doris éort. 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


[In citing from the dramatists Kirchhoff’s edition of Aeschylus (Berlin, 1880), Mekler’s 
Sophocles (Leipzig, 1889), Kirchhotf’s smaller edition of Euripides (Berlin, 1867), and for the 
fragments Nauck’s Vragicorum Graecorum Hragmenta (second ed. Leipzig, 1889) have been 
used. ] 


Verse 1. Scene Pherae in Thessaly, in front of the palace of King Admetus. 
Apollo, armed with bow and quiver (vy. 35, 39-40), comes out of the palace- 
door and speaks the prologue. *Q déuar’ ’Aduijrec: the address serves at once 
to fix the locality and to lend impressiveness to the opening of the play. The 
Andromache and Electra open with a similar apostrophe. — The use of the 
-adjective derived from a proper noun instead of the possessive genitive is too 
common in the tragedians to need illustration. 

2. @ooav tpamefav: so Hl. 205 Ojccay éorlav. alvérar: Schol. evapecrjoa, 
kaTtadéEac Gar. 

4. Adya: here unqualified by an adjective ; although when the flame meant 
is the lightning (as here) the usual phrase is @d0é kepavvla or otpavla. 

8. Wakefield and Earle read 6° és aiay with Athenagoras. But (1) it is a 
well-known principle of criticism that variant readings found onlv in quota- 
tions made by one classical writer from another should be regarded with great 
suspicion, as the ancients so often quoted from memory: (2) as has been 
repeatedly pointed out (recently by Wecklein Berliner Woch. f. klass. Phil. 
1895, No. 40, p. 1255), the tragedians do not use the form aia where yaia is 
metrically possible. 

9. Cf. Phoen. 425 0b peuards ftv 6 ydpos els 75° quepas: Hippol. 1003, Soph. 
O. C. 1188. érwfov: as to the evidence for the iota subscript, see note on 292. 

10. This line has given some difficulty. Wuestemann objects that Apollo 
would not call himself dcvos, especially when he was still laden with blood-guilt 
from the slaughter of the Cyclopes. Wheeler (De Alcest. et Hippol. interp. 
p. 11) goes so far as to say of the verse: ‘spurium esse certis argumentis docuit 
me vir illustrissimus mihi hoc loco non nominandus. Menda non sanabilia duo 
sunt.’ Nevertheless, I cannot help believing the line to be perfectly sound. If 
éc.s means ‘outwardly pure,’ there is a real difficulty ; for according to the 
prevailing Delphian form of the legend (symbolized by the festival called Step- 
teria) Apollo was not purified until his servitude was over, though there was 
another form of the story aécording to which he was purified in Crete before 
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he went to Thessaly (see the 3d. hypoth. to Pindar Pyth., vol. II. p. 298 
Boeckh). I do not believe, however, that the objection occurred to Euripides 
at all. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 204 dyvbv 7 ’Améd\\w puydd dm’ ovdpavod Gedy, where 
Apollo is called dyvés, though his punishment is mentioned in the same breath. 
Besides, do.s usually denotes inward piety rather than ceremonial purity 
(Schmidt Synonymik s.v. tepds). Apollo merely means that being himself 
pious by nature he found a congenial spirit in his master. The fact that there 
are two resolved feet in the line does not militate against its genuineness ; see 
note on vy. 802. The verse cannot be detached from its context without injur- 
ing the connection ; the play on words in dclov yap dvdpds dows wy is character- 
istic * ; indeed, it would be hard to find a more Euripidean line. 

12. Molpas S0Aa@cas: cf. Aesch. Hum. 713 ff. rouir’ Zdpacas kal bépynros év 
dduots: | Molpas €recas apOlrous Oetvar Bporo’s... oU Tor madaas diavouas KaTa- 
Ppoloas | otvy wapnrdrnoas apxatas Geds. Wilamowitz (Isyllos p. 66) with great 
plausibility conjectures that Aeschylus and Euripides are here following Phry- 
nichus (see Introd. p. xv). yverav: cf. alivécar in v. 2. In both uses there is 
the underlying idea of concession or acquiescence. 

13. dSnv: here a common noun, ‘death,’ as often; e.g. Hippol. 1047 raxvs 
yap aldns paoros avdpt dvoceBer, Aesch. Ag. 667 gdnv rébvTiov redevydres. It is 
very difficult to determine at what point the personal element in such words 
ceases to be felt. 

16. This line was rejected by Dindorf, and is bracketed by Prinz and Nauck. 
Earle rejects it altogether. As it stands in the MSS. (rarépa yepaidy 0 4 od’ 
éruxte untépa), Nauck’s objection (Huripideische Studien II. p. 49) : ‘‘ Die Worte 
matépa yepaidy re wnrépa kOnnen nach dem Zusammenhange nur als Apposition 
ZU wavras pious genommen werden ; dass es aber vollkommen sinnlos ist mdv- 
tas pldouvs durch rarépa kal unrépa zu erlautern, wird jeder zugeben miissen °’ is 
unanswerable. Hermann, with his usual positiveness, observes: ‘+ Non tria, 
amici, et pater, et mater commemorantur, sed omnes comprehenduntur amico- 
rum nomine, quorum deinde exempla afferuntur’’; but this is unsatisfactory. 
We should in that case at least have an intensive particle, ‘‘ even his own father 
and mother.’ Dr. Verrall has recently argued (Euripides the Rationalist pp. 27 ff.) 
that the MSS. reading is sound because ‘‘ according to the bargain none was ad- 
missible except the family of Admetus,’’ so that the rdyres pido. ave necessarily 
the father, mother and wife of Admetus (the children being too young to be 
accepted as substitutes). This position seems quite untenable. (1) The writer in 
the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, I. 9, 15, 2 Hercher (probably following the Hesi- 
odie account ; see Wilamowitz Isyllos pp. 57 ff.) says: yr#}oaTo mapa Mody iva, 
Sray” Adunros uédrew TEACUTAY, dTroAVOD TOD Bavdrou, dv éxovclws Tis brep abrod OvpaoKe 
€\nra. The words rarhp 7 uArnp 7 yur}, which follow in the MSS., have ever since 
Heyne’s time been justly regarded as ‘interpretamentum miselli grammatici? : 


* See Webevr’s article (in Comment. Wolfflinianae, p. 99°F.) on ‘* Nominalparataxen ” in 
the tragedians. 
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Hercher omits them in his text. Hyginus (Fab. 51), who probably drew from the 
same source (Wilamowitz l. s. c. p. 68), says ‘‘ et illud ab Apolline accepit ut pro se 
alius voluntarie moreretur. The schol. on v. 12 observes: ofvw yap ratras, pact, 
TOv hoyiuarv dmayayav. éégrjcaro “Adunrov, ovTw pévTor wore dvTiobvar éavrod 
érepov 7@ “Ady. The schol. on y. 34 says: peOioas yap abras irnce wap atrav 
dyrt ’Adunrov &Adov droGavetv. So too the first hypothesis to the play : ’Amé)- 
Nov BrjcaTo wapd rv Mowpdr dws o “Adunros redeuvTav wé\DAwy wapdoxy Tov 
trep éavtod éxdvta rTeOvntdpevov. In none of these cases is any restriction 
spoken of such as Dr. Verrall assumes to have existed (if we except the worth- 
less gloss in Apollodorus mentioned above). And if Euripides meant to restrict 
the substitution to the family of Admetus, why did he use such phrases as &\)op 
vexpoyv and mdvtas Pious, which, taken apart from v. 16, would certainly be un- 
derstood otherwise? (2) Again, Dr. Verrall, understanding rofs kdrw (vy. 14) 
as meaning the dead of Admetus’s family, observes: ‘‘ The death of a person of 
another family, who would be buried with his ‘loved ones,’ in a different bury- 
ing-place, and worshipped with other and alien rites, would be no compensation 
at all.”? But surely it is more natural to take rots kdrw (sc. Geots) as meaning 
the deities of the underworld (cf. v. 75, v. 851 ff.). According to the Hoeae 
(Wilamowitz J. s. c.) the deity whose wrath made the sacrifice necessary was 
the Pheraean Artemis Bpiud (cf. Apollod. Bibl. I. 9, 15, 2) ; and this very Boyd 
was identified with the chthonian Hecate (Lycoph. Alex. 1176, Apollon. Rhod. 
III. 860) or Persephone (Lycoph. Alex. 698 and schol.), the queen of the under- 
world. Euripides doubtless was familiar with this fact. Hence Dr. Verrall’s 
argument loses much of its force. (8) Again, could there be a more glaring 
instance of bathos than after the fine line rdvras 5’ édéyéas kal dueteNOdv pidous 
(with its emphatic mdvras) to suddenly inform the reader that these rdvres plrox 
were only three in number ? ‘The question then arises whether the line should 
be emended or rejected as an interpolation, Nauck’s kal rarépa ypatdy 0’. of’ 
éruxctre pnrépa is probably the best emendation that has yet been suggested ; but 
he himself was inclined in his later years to reject the line. The omission of 
the verse restores a clear and simple connection, and leaves to rdvras pidous its 
proper and natural sense. I believe the line to be an interpolation, made by 
some one who wished, like Dr. Verrall, to restrict the substitution to the family 
of Admetus. 

17, 18. doris, Reiske’s certain and necessary emendation for nris, is ac- 
cepted by almost all modern editors of the play. Kvigala’s ovx nupe* why yu- 
vaikds odris Here is elegant, but not convincing. With regard to 17, however, 
there is a wide difference of opinion. One class of editors (Dindorf, Kirchhoff, 
Prinz, Weil, Nauck) reads @aveiy and (with C) und’ ér’. Another (Monk, 
Wecklein, Earle, with Wilamowitz Hermes XVII. p. 364) reads dayoy (with 
Reiske) and yuyxér’ (with all the best MSS.). To read @avety and retain pnkér 
is out of the question, as the asyndeton is too harsh. In behalf of the reading 
Oavety. . . yd’ ér’ may be urged the frequent parallelism in such expressions, 
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e.g. v. 21, Heracl. 969 xpiv rovde wh SAv wd” dpav pdos ert, Hl. 849 avip ~ore kal 
Nevooer pdos; etc. But the arguments of Wilamowitz in favor of @avay... 
enxér’ seem conclusive (see Hermes 1. s. c.). nxére has the support of the best 
MSS. of both classes, while 475’ é7’ is attested only by the comparatively worth- 
less Codex Hayniensis. Moreover, if davay ... unxér’ was the original reading, 
when some ‘intelligent reader’ changed éo7:s in 17 to q7«s, thinking that yuvar 
xds should be its antecedent, davdy in 18 could not be changed to @avoica for 
metrical reasons, and hence would naturally be altered to @avetyv. This would 
leave exactly that form of the two lines which is found in the best MSS. Then 
some one, thinking to better matters, would change pnxér’ to und’ ér to avoid 
the asyndeton, exactly as we find in C. But if Oavety... und’ %r was the 
original reading, the change of pnd’ é7’ to unxér’ was quite uncalled-for. Be- 
sides, the expression davov... unkér’ elcopay pdos can easily be paralleled, e.g. 
Ton 853 drodods Oavety re fav Te Péyyos eioopav, Hel. 530 pyot 5° év pda | rbow 
Tov auov ¢Gvra Péyyos eicopav, etc. — kelvov: the use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the indirect reflexive changes the point of view from that of Admetus 
to that of Apollo and the audience, as Earle well puts it. Besides, rpé 6v or 
avrod would have given hiatus. For a still bolder use of the demonstrative in- 
stead of the reflexive, see Xen. Hellen. I. 6, 14 éauvrod ye &pxovros — eis TovKelvov 
duvaroy. 

19. Usener (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. vol. 139 [1889] p. 364) says of this line: 
“‘quoniam quis tandem mulierem moribundam sustentet plane obscurum est, 
ferri nequit.’? He would therefore emend (see Select Conjectures). But év 
xepotv is purposely left indeterminate, the poet not caring to specify whether 
Alcestis is being carried by Admetus himself, or the attendants, or both. Cf. 
v. 201 dxouwrw év xepotv xwv (but 266 pébere, uébere...xdAivar’). The dual 
(xepotv) is, of course, no proof that Admetus alone is meant. 

20. Wuxoppayotoca: cf. v. 141, and Herc. F. 324. The schol. explains by 
éyyls Tot drofavety otca. Hesychius has puxop{pyayet: aroOvjcKe, and the schol. 
on Apoll. Rhod. If. 835 explains Yuxoppayéovra by aropuxobvra (sic). The word 
is not uncommon in late writers. The edd. from Monk down point out the 
analogy with ornuoppayety (Aesch. Pers. 827). 

22. Cf. Hippol. 1437 ff., where Artemis withdraws to avoid pollution from 
the dying Hippolytus. The Greeks thought not only that a person was polluted 
by touching, seeing, or being under the same roof with a corpse, but also that 
the house in which there was a dead body was itself rendered impure: a belief 
which is attested not only by numerous passages in ancient writers, but also 
by inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger Sylloge nos. 379, 468, 469) and by the cus- 
tom of placing the gorpaxoy or dpddmov at the door (see note on vy. 98 ff.). 

23. The question arises whether Apollo is conceived as just quitting the 
service of Admetus, or whether his servitude has ceased some time before and 
he has merely been revisiting his former master. The language of the text is 
not in itself decisive (cf. vy. 8-9), but on the whole favors the former alter- 
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native, which I am strongly inclined to accept. The tone of lingering affection 
in which Apollo speaks in y. 23 is certainly appropriate to one leaving a kind 
master after a long term of service. t&vde piAtarnv: so the schol. on Hippol. 
1437. This is probably right : révde d:Ar drwy, the reading of one class of MSS., 
and r7vde pirdrny, that of the other, are both due to that tendency to assimi- 
late the constructions and forms of adjacent words which has been so perni- 
cious to our classical texts.* 

24. As to the genuineness of vy. 24-76, see Introd. p. xxxviif. If the 
passage is an interpolation, it is at least an early one. — Enter Thanatos. He 
carries a sword (vy. 76), and we may perhaps infer from y. 848 that he has 
black wings (or black garments if we read pedduerdov). On the conception 
of Thanatos in this play, see notes on 261 and 845. 

25. iepéa: the MSS. have iepA (though in L the first hand has written epéa 
above the ep7). The question whether the acc. sing. in 7 from nouns in evs is 
allowable in the tragedians is disputed. The evidence seems to be as follows. 
In Homer the forms Tvd4 (A 384, cf. Herodian, vol. II. pp. 676-7 Lenz) and 
Mnxwrh (0 339) are found in the most and best of the MSS.; though in both 
passages there are some variants, and in both emendation is easy. The form 
*Odvcq is said by the schol. to have been read by Aristarchus in 7 186, though 
the MSS. have édvec7a or ddveqja. Whether these forms in 7 should be retained 
or not is matier of high dispute, and editors are very evenly divided. The 
present writer is inclined, with Nauck (Bulletin de l’ Académie imp. de St. 
Pétersbourg 17 pp. 190 ff.), Christ, Van Leeuwen and others, to reject them. 
See Menrad De contractionis usu Homerico, pp. 60 ff. Hesiod has no instance 
of the form in %. In Pindar, too, it is surprisingly rare; I have noted but 
three cases, ’AAxvov® Isth. V. (VI.) 33 and Nem. IV. 27, and ’Odvacq Nem. 
VIII. 26. In the other lyric poets there seems to be no instance of the form 
in # (Eperp# Crates fr. 5 is Bergk’s emendation, the MSS. having ’Epérpny). Iw 
Herod. VII. 220 in an oracle the form Bac.dAH occurs (so most MSS., Bacwde? C, 
Baca dz). Aeschylus seems not to have the form in 4, and I have found no 
instance in Sophocles. In Euripides I have noted four cases, Hl. 489 ’Ayidh, 
Rh. 708 ’Odvoo%, fr. 781, 24 Nauck Baoidh (Bache? M. Schmidt), all lyric, and 
the one in our text. Aristophanes has évyypa¢q in a chorus, Achar. 1150 (but 
there the soundness of the text is doubtful on other grounds, and many editors 
read rév pédeov TSv pedéwy with Elmsley). The Attic inscriptions do not have 
the form in # (Meisterhans p. 109, Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 21), though it is 
not rare in the cow and common in the later Doric (Kiihner-Blass I. p. 451, 3). 
In view of these facts I doubt whether Euripides ever used the contracted form 
in 7 in trimeters, and am inclined to read iepéa with Monk. For the synizesis 
cf. I'npvovéa Hesiod Th. 982 (so Rzach with M), Tnhéa Soph. fr. 447, 1, ’Odve- 
oéa Soph. Aj. 104, Mevorxéa Bur. Phoen. 918, ’Ax:Adéa Rhes. 977, I. A. 1841, 


* On the frequent interchange of pronominal forms in the MSS., see Wecklein Beitrdge 
sur Kritik des Euripides p. 479 f. 
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IIn\éa Aristoph. Ran. 863, etc. Owdvrev: so Wecklein for @avdvrwy of the 
MSS. Thanatos is the iepeds of the dying (cf. 74 ff.), not of those already dead ; 
hence the emendation seems necessary. The resemblance both in form and 
meaning between POvdvrwy and Oavdyrwy would facilitate the change. Weil 
thinks that @ayéyrwy is used by a kind of prolepsis: but Herc. F. 454 ayéueba 
e0yos od Kaddv vexpav, which he quotes, is scarcely a parallel to this 
passage. 

26. ctuuerpos, which Nauck conjectured to be the true reading (the adjec- 
tive, not the adverb, being regularly used in such cases), is actually found in 
P, the other MSS. having cupmérpws. Nauck compares Soph. Antig. 387 role 
Evuperpos mpovBnv TUXN 5 

27. dpovpdv 168’ qpap: the figure is that of one watching a prisoner who 
is liable to escape him. I know of no other instance of ¢povpety Fuap or Nuépav 
in Euripides, Aeschylus or Sophocles. 

29. wodgcis: cf. Or. 1269 rls 65° dp audi uéAabpov mode? adv aypoTas avip 5 

30-31. This passage has given rise to much discussion. Nauck (Hur. Stud. 
Il. p. 50) rejected v. 81 as a useless and inappropriate addition. He pointed 
out that v. 30 ddiKets ab Tywas évépwy makes complete sense by itself (cf. Phoen. 
958 dédixel Ta THv OeGv), and thought that 31 was added by some one who did 
not understand the construction déice?s Tyuds. The line has a very Byzantine 
look, and is actually wanting in P. Nauck’s objections to ddoprfduevos do not, 
however, appear conclusive. The verb ddopifew signifies ‘‘to mark off with 
bounds’? (épo.), and hence ‘‘ to cireumscribe, limit, define,”’ the usual meaning 
of the word; and in the middle it may mean ‘‘to mark off for oneself’? as 
one’s own property, and hence to ‘‘ appropriate,’ as in the passage from our 
text and Isocr. Phil. 120 ydpav bre wrelorny adpoploacba. Another way of 
explaining the latter usage is to assume that dgopifew sometimes meant ‘to 
remove the bounds,’’? and in the middle ‘‘to appropriate by removing the 
bounds’’; cf. the Scriptural injunction not to move a neighbor’s landmark. 
But I know of no passage where agopifew is used with the meaning ‘‘ to remove 
the bounds’’ from a piece of property. On dplfev and its compounds, see 
Pollux IX. 8. But though dpopifduevos may be defended, its juxtaposition with 
kararavwy (‘ appropriating and suppressing’’) is certainly harsh, and I am 
inclined to think that Nauck’s critical insight guided him aright in rejecting 
the line. 

33-4. Molpas S0rAlw | ophdAavre téexvy : see note on v. 12. 

35. roffpn: proleptic. Cf. Lon. 980 Eupynddpous cods brdlocas drdovas for the 
construction, and for the word Rhes. 226 “Aoddov... dre ToéHpns, Herc. F. 
188 roéjpn odynv, ib. 1062 roEnpe Wahu@ Totevcas. 

36. 168’: i.e. arédcw éexdicac’ aith mpodavetv. The 76d is used because 
Thanatos wishes to make his statement just as explicit as possible, and remind 
Apollo of the exact terms of the agreement. Hence it is needless to read 760’ 
with Ehnsley. 
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38. Gdpoet: the form in pc is commonly said to be early Attic, but this has 
not thus far been confirmed by the inscriptions. See Meisterhans? p. 76, 5. 
Adyous keSvovs: cf. Rhes. 272 pépw Kedvods Nbyous. 

39. tl... tétwv Epyov: cf. Hippol. 911 ciwmis 5° obdév pyov, and the Latin 
opus est. 

40. Monk aptly compares Hor. Odes IIL. 4, 60 numquam humero positurus 
arcum... Apollo. atei: so L. Porson, relying upon insufficient evidence, 
denied that the tragedians used this form; but in the words of Mr. Rutherford 
(New Phrynichus p. 112), ‘‘no one would now venture to dispute that in the 
old Attic of Tragedy forms like kalw, kXalw, aierds, alel, é\ala, were retained 
when kdw, kddw, del €Xda had replaced them in ordinary speech.’? Cf. Weck- 
lein Cur. Epigr. p. 64: ‘* Nulla causa est cur formam aie ubi prior longa 
requiritur a diverbio tragicorum abiudicemus: comprobatur illa titulis, libris, 
testimonio Marcellini”’’ (vit. Thucyd. 52). The Medicean MS. of Sophocles and 
Aeschylus generally has a/ef where the metre requires a long penult. The Attic 
inscriptions show dei and aieé side by side down to about 360 B.c., after which 
(except in the decrees of @iacGrac) def is the form in regular use. Hence the 
statements of the grammarians (see Voemel Dem. Contr. pp. 28 ff., Wecklein 
l. s.c. pp. 65 ff.) that def was the Attic form are correct as to the later Attic 
usage, but should not be understood as excluding alet from the tragedians. See 
also Ellendt’s Lex. to Sophocles s.v. dei, Meisterhans? pp. 24-5, Ktihner-Blass 
I. p. 137. In the passage from our text the penult is long and has the ictus, 
and besides aief, as being the older and rarer form, is more likely to be right 
than the later and more familiar del. A copyist might easily change alel to 
det, but would scarcely have changed dei to alel. Hence I have followed the 
reading of L. 

43. vordteis: cf. Suppl. 153 4 rob op’ ddehdds xpnudrwv voodlferar; ib. 539. 
Euripides seems not to have used the double-accusative construction with this verb. 

44. «pds Blav o’: Earle’s conjecture, 7 for o’, is very plausible, and may 
well be right ; but it does not seem necessary to alter the reading of the MSS. 

45. kato yx@ovds: so the best MSS. (except P, which has card x@ovds). 
Matthiae read yovds kérw, and so Hermann, Dindorf and Karle (see his pref. 
p. VI note). It is true, as Hermann observes, that the chiastic order (vmeép yijs 
... xOovds kdtw) is more effective ; and the inferior MSS. ¢, d, (also a?) are 
said to have that reading ; but Euripides did not always put things in the most 
effective way, and it seems most prudent to follow the best MSS. Cf. Troad. 
1243 ef 5’ judas Beds | torpepe rdvw mepBadoy Kdtw xOovds. Kara xOovrds in P is 
doubtless due to xara xOovds in 75 (cf. 163). Cf. Heraclid. 592, where Stobaeus 
read xétw yOovds, but our MSS. have cara xOovds. 

47. véprepay: this reading (that of P and /) is certainly right, and is 
accepted by all the edd. Cf. Herc. F. 335 veprépa ... xGovl, and from the 
Cresphontes (fr. 450 Nauck) ef wey yap ole? veprépas vd xOovbs. Weil compares 
Aesch. Pers. 8389 dreiue yijs bd Sopoy KaTw. 
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48. Cf. Med. 941 ov of5’ av ef retcayu, reipacba dé xpH. It is curious that 
the Greek ovx of5’ «¢ so often indicates a leaning toward the negative side of 
a question, while the Latin nescio an usually implies a leaning toward an 
affirmative view. On the position of dv see Goodwin M. and T. 220, 2. 

50. This is a very troublesome line. Two principal questions arise: (1) 
what does rozs ué\Xovor Mean, and (2) whether we should read éuBare?v with the 
MSS. or dpBarety with Bursian. Tots uéddovoe (SC. Ovzjoxew) might mean (a) 
‘‘those who are destined to die.’? But all are destined to die, and Alcestis 
with the rest; hence this interpretation seems impossible here, particularly if 
we read éuBaretv. Some editors (Jerram, and Earle if I rightly understand his 
note) explain the phrase as meaning (8) ‘‘ those who in the natural course of 
things will die,’ i.e. the old, and retain éuBadetv. But this is surely very 
forced, and would be liable to be misunderstood, as Alcestis herself mé\Xe 
Ovyoxev in another sense. The words may also mean (y) ‘‘those who are 
delaying,’ or ‘‘hesitating to die,’’ i.e. the aged, who are ripe for death but 
fain would linger, possibly with special reference to the father and mother of 
Admetus. Cf. the schol. : rots yeynpaxéor, TovTos yap héyer (7H) péArovor. Bpa- 
Sdvovor yap év TH ~wy. In this case we must obviously read éuBadelty. Lastly 
(6) the words may mean ‘‘ those who are about to die,’’ ‘‘are at the point of 
death,’’ with special reference to Alcestis. Bursian’s emendation will then be 
necessary. The choice clearly lies between (vy) and (5). Both interpretations 
are supported by eminent authorities, but a question of this kind cannot be 
settled by ‘‘ counting heads.’? Explanation (y) has the support of the schol., 
and requires no change of text; but (6), to which I strongly incline, gives to 
Tots wé\Novor & Simpler and more natural sense, while an unusual form like 
duBarety would be extremely liable to be altered to a more familiar one. Cf. 
Hec. 1268 auBjoe, where a L G have augjoy but ABE éuBjoy. Bauer thought 
that the line contained an intentional ‘double entendre,’’ rots wéddovow being 
capable of meaning either ‘‘the aged’’ or ‘‘those who are about to die,” i.e. 
Alcestis (retaining éuBane?v) ; but this would have given Thanatos a chance to 
make a very effective retort, taking the words in the latter sense, and Apollo 
would have no object in thus ‘‘laying himself open”? to his adversary. Than- 
atos is here said Odvarov duBadetv, just as Lyssa Herc. F. 866 (quoted by Monk) 
says mplv av éuas Abooas app, and as the chorus say of Ares Iph. Aul. 775 
(quoted by Jerram) kukd\doas "Ape povlw. For other ancient and modern par- 
allels see Monk and Jerram ad h. loc. 

51. This line, too, has occasioned much discussion. The plain and simple 
meaning is, ‘‘I understand,. of course, your meaning and your zeal,” éxw 
being used in its colloquial meaning of ‘‘comprehend,”’ ‘‘ grasp,’’ like the Lat. 
teneo, the Elizabethan ‘take’’ (‘‘D’ye take me’’) and the ‘‘catch on” of 
modern slang. Cf. Orest. 1120 éyw rocotrov, ramidoura 5° odk éxw, Hippol. 1436 
exes yop potpay 7 duepOdpys, etc., and the éyes 1; of comedy. Apollo has 
expressed his wish somewhat vaguely, and Thanatos, who has an uneasy con- 
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sciousness of his own mental inferiority, wishes to show that he is aware what 
the former is aiming at. The 67 gives at the same time a sneering tone to 
the remark. Some think that the line has a double sense, (1) that given above, 
and (2) ‘‘I understand you and am ready” (cé@ev in the second case being 
taken with Néyov only) or ‘‘I cherish regard for you (yw Abyov oébev) and good- 
will toward you,’? and that Thanatos means (1) while Apollo pretends to 
understand him as meaning (2). But the order shows that cé@ev is to be taken 
with both Néyov and mpoduplay. Tf éxw mpobuplay oédev could really mean ‘‘I am 
eager to serve your interests,’’ ‘‘ feel good-will toward you,’’ this objection 
would be obviated ; but what evidence is there of such a usage? Cf. Heracl. 
410 exw... rpobuulay | roonvd’ és tpas. Tlpodupiav exew rds, “to desire a 
thing,’’ is, of course, a common construction. Weil boldly alters yw to ékyer, 
on the ground that if Thanatos perfectly understood Apollo’s words he would 
immediately protest. But the sneer is protest enough. 

52. tor obv Srws...pddor: On the omission of dy after Zorw Srws see 
Goodwin M. and T. 241. V. 51 isso worded that though Thanatos does not 
mean to spare Alcestis, Apollo can draw from it the opposite inference, or at 
least pretend to do so. ‘The sneer he purposely overlooks. 

55. Gpvupar yépas: cf. Hec. 40 aire? 5° ddedpiy rhy euny Tlorvéevny | rouBy 
plrov mpbopaypa kal yépas haBety. The reading of L and P, xdéos, is either a 
gloss on yépas which has crept into the text, or possibly a slip of some early 
copyist who was thinking of the Homeric kdéos dpécOar. Mistakes of the latter 
sort are especially common at the end of a line; and, as Bruhn has ably shown 
in his *‘ Lucubrationes Euripideae,’’ this is due, at least in part, to the fact that 
the scribe in copying first fixed a number of words in his mind and then wrote 
them out, and as he did so the grasp of his memory became weaker as he 
neared the end; so that he often would get the last word wrong, or substitute 
for it some other of kindred meaning which happened to be in his mind. The 
scholiast read yépas. 

56. Schol. : 6 6é’Amddd\wy Kalrou vohoas TO AexOev mwaparoylferar Tov Odvarov, 
pdokwy bre kay ypais OAnra | ”AdknoTis délws raphoerat, TO perfor yépas héywv émi 
mohuTedods TaPAs. 

57. «pos tov éxdvrwv: ‘in the interest of the rich.”” For this use of mpés 
cf, Soph. O. T. 1434 mpds cod ydp, ov5' euod, ppdow, Herod. VIII. 60, 2 rd év 
oreva vavpaxéey mpos huédwy éorl, Thuc. II. 86, 5 voulgovres mpds éxelvwy elvar riv 
éy édlyw vavpaxtav, etc. The use of mpés in expressions like mpés ruvos eivar, ‘to 
side with one,’’ is analogous. Euripides often employs 6 éxywy, of €xovres =6 
trovsios, of rover, e.g. Suppl. 240 if. of 5° odx exovres kal oravifovres Blov.. . 
els ros Zxovras Kévtp adiaow kad, fr. 326, 8 Kaxds 5’ 6 ph exwy, of 6’ Exovres 
bABio1, fr. 462, 2 rdv éxdvrwv wdvres dvOpwroe pido, etc. ; and many examples 
might be cited from other writers. iets: P has rifels, and hence Prinz, 
Bauer-Wecklein and Weil read ridets. The question as to whether rie?s is 
good Attic cannot be said to be settled as yet. Porson condemned the form, 
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and Brunck defended it. It has more recently found vigorous champions in 
Cobet (Misc. Crit. pp. 282 ff.) and Mr. Rutherford (New Phrynichus pp. 316-17), 
though Kiihner-Blass (II. p. 198) seem inclined to decide against it. Wecklein- 
Bauer go so far as to say ‘‘ru6e?s ist die attische Form der 2. Pers. Praésens”’ 
(see their note ad loc.). The Attic inscriptions unfortunately are silent on this 
point, but the evidence of the MSS. is very strong in favor of the Atticity of 
riers (see for the evidence Von Bamberg in Zisch. f. Gymn. W. XXVIII. pp. 
27-8, Kiihner-Blass I. s.c.). I have noted the following cases from Euripides: 
Ale. 57 (ridels P, rlOns r), 890 (ribe’s BL P, rlOns a), Androm. 210 (rlOms A, 
rides B, rlOns EF, ribets with » written over the ea P, rl@nus a), Cycl. 545 (ribets P, 
lets with » written above e L), Hel. 550 (rpocribets), Heracl. 690 (rpooribels P, 
mpoortOes with 4 written above e L), Herc. Fur. 710 (rpoorbets), Ion 741 (rebels 
P, rifets L), 1525 (mpooribels P, mpooribe’s L), Orest. 1187 (troribets A, drorides 
B, brorWeioa HB, brortbes F, vrorténs L e). 

When the inscriptions are silent, the testimony of the best MSS. becomes 
doubly important. The cod. Laurentianus of Sophocles, the Ravennas and 
Venetus of Aristophanes and the Clarkianus of Plato all have instances of the 
form in question. Hence, while I should not dare (like Cobet, and apparently 
Wecklein) to assert that rife?s is the Attic form, it seems probable that it was 
in good use. A change from rvfe?s to rl@ys would be far more apt to be made 
by copyists than one in the other direction ; hence I have followed P (except 
as to accent) in this passage. Cf. 890. 

59. An extremely troublesome line. ZL has wyvotyr’ (w rewritten), P and a 
évowr, B dvowr’, | dvav7’. DL and P have ols, the rest apparently ovs. All have 
ynpaods. The passage clearly puzzled the scholiasts ; one says: mapa Tv monv- 
xpovluy dryopdceay dy of wrovoror Tov exelvwy ypbvov ware adtods Bpadéws drobavety ; 
another has (perversely) dyopdceav dv ynpatods ols rdperte 7d Oavetv, édv ToOro 
cvyxwpjow. The reading dvovro we may dismiss at once, as it gives no appro- 
priate sense and évoua: does not occur in the tragedians. The editors fall into 
two great classes, (I) those who read «votyr’ and (Il) those who prefer svar’, 
and these again have their subdivisions. 


I. Those who read wvotvr’. 


(a) Lascaris, Monk, Hermann, Woolsey, Jerram and others read (with L, 
and P except as to the accent of wyotvr’) wrotvr’ av ols mdpeore ynpatods Pavery. 
The sense will then be, as Hermann puts it: ‘¢‘emerent, quibus opes suppetunt, 
grandaevos mori quos vivere cupiunt, sive semet ipsos, sive quos amant alios.” 
This reading, taken as a whole, has better MSS. authority than any of the 
others. 

(b) Dindorf and Earle, feeling that the exemption of the rich themselves 
from death is what should be especially emphasized, read wyotvr’ av ofs wdpeore 
ynpaiol Oavetv, This gives a clear sense, and one suited to the context, and I 
believe it to be the true reading. The nom. ynpail might very easily be changed 
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to ynpato’s by some copyist or reader who did not understand the construction 
and thought that an accus. was needed with the infinitive, or wished to make 
the adjective the object of wyrotv7’ (as one of the scholiasts seems to have done). 


Il. Those who read évayr’. 


(a) Kirchhoff, Nauck, Prinz, Bauer-Wecklein, Weil and others read 8vaw7’ 
ay ovs mdperre ynpa.ods Gavetv. This is usually rendered: ‘‘ those would be bene- 
fited who could afford to purchase long life’? (*‘die wegen ihres Reichthums 
in der Lage waren etc.’’ Bauer-Wecklein). But (1) the ‘‘ wiiren”’ begs the ques- 
tion. The true rendering would be ‘those whose living to old age is (now) 
possible,’’ not ‘‘those who (in that case) would be able to live to old age.”? Weil 
saw this; but even his version, ‘‘les riches auraient un avantage, puisqu’ils 
ont le moyen de mourir vieux (si des funerailles somptueuses peuvent procurer 
une longue vie),’’ does not meet the difficulty. If dvaw7’ dv is a ‘less vivid 
future ’’ apodosis, it does not harmonize with the pres. ind. mdpecrw. If, how- 
ever, dvaivr dv be regarded as ‘‘ potential optative,’’ ‘‘ those can obtain advan- 
tage who (under your new »védy0s) have the power to reach old age’? (cf. véuor | 
TiHets in 57), the construction becomes at least a possible one. But (2) the 
reading dvai7’ has only the authority of l. The reading of B, dvow7’, is prob- 
ably a mistake for wyvoivr’, not for évaw7’, as a has ovo. (3) The reading 
évaivr, aS Karle points out, could easily arise through the influence of mpds 
Tay éx6rTwr. 

(8) It would also be grammatically possible to read b8vawr’ av ofs mdpeore 
ynpa.iovs Oavety (or ynpaots Gavety with Heiland), with the same meaning as (a) 
but a somewhat easier construction. These readings are liable to the same 
objections as (a), and yypao?s has no MSS. authority. 

On the whole, the choice seems to lie between I (a) and I (b), and of these 
the second is the clearer and simpler. ofs mdpeore will then oi ovo.or (not, 
as Matthiae understood it, ofs mdpeor: Sc. 7d wreirOau). 

62. The sigmatism of the line expresses anger and contempt; cf. Ion 386 
ad 5° ovr’ ~rwoas Tov ody dv chou o Expny. 

63. «dvr: Prinz’s conjecture rair is quite needless; Thanatos means, 
‘““You cannot have everything to which you have no right, though you have 
defrauded me in one case”? (cf. v. 48). 

64. KkAatoy: so Earle, who suggests that ravoy of the MSS. is due to con- 
tamination of kAavoy with a gloss reicn. maton clearly will not do (stop doing 
what?) ; weloe: (better reloy), F. W. Schmidt’s emendation, makes good sense, 
but is rather weak, while «davon seems admirably suited to the tone of the 
dialogue. Apollo begins in a tone of studied though ironical courtesy ; as the 
conversation goes on he begins to lose patience, and finally answers Thanatos 
in his own rough way (cf. 62). Wecklein calls cAav’oy an ‘* unpassender Aus- 
druck”’ (Woch. f. klass. Philol. 1895 p. 1255), but Euripides uses the verb in 
this sense some fifteen times, chiefly in angry dialogues of just this character. 
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It is noticeable that here the MSS. all have the form in -y, which is now recog- 
nized to be preferable to that in -e. The latter is probably a mere ‘‘ graphic 
variant,’’? due to the confusion between and « which began in the fourth 
century B.c., and the grammarians of the Roman period preferred it (see 
Voemel Dem. Cont. p. 84) because it enabled them to distinguish the subjunc- 
tive in -y from the indicative in ~. See Meisterhans p. 131, Kiihner-Blass I. 
p. 60, Blass Aussprache des Griech.® p. 47, etc. Karle takes dyav as modifying 
kdavon, comparing Hel. 1398 dyav yap avrov ob mapbv0’ buws orévecs: but there 
no one would think of taking dyav with apévd’, while in the passage from the 
text it is surely more natural to take it with wWyuds, ‘you will certainly come 
to grief (‘catch it’), very savage though you are.”’ 

66-7. I formerly suspected these lines to be an interpolation, as they are 
not essential to the construction, and the addition of the detail seems at first 
sight to weaken rather than strengthen the statement. But Euripides often 
errs in this direction, and, as Earle points out, the lines have a certain dyxos 
which may help to lend impressiveness to the prediction. It is hard in study- 
ing a work of this kind to avoid contracting what some one has wittily called 
the delirium delens. Wheeler (De Alc. et Hipp. Interp. pp. 12 ff.) rejects in 
this one scene vv. 30-31, 58-9, 66-71, 73-6! ‘maevov dxnpa: SO dxnu immer 
Hippol. 1355, vdiov &xnwa Iph. T. 410, dyna mwrixdy Rhes. 621, 797, tarmixdv 
éxnuatwv Soph. Hl. 740, etc. Cf. v. 483 Opykds rérpwpov dpua Avopjdous méra. 
“Appa is a less pretentious word. péra: a case of so-called tmesis (réupavros 
... péra=peraréuWarros). So most edd. Weil and Wecklein read pera * hav- 
ing sent (him) to fetch the team from,’’ etc., the addition of é« duvcxepépwv 
Torwy being possible because of ‘‘the verbal idea contained in perd.’? Weil 
compares 483 and Phoen. 1317 yw pera |... ddeApiv: but these are not par- 
allel to such a construction as méumrw (rid) werd te ex rémov twds. On the 
other hand, cf. for the ‘tmesis’? Hec. 504 ’Ayauéuvovos réupavros, @ ybvat, 
wéra, and for the construction Arist. Vesp. 679 map Evxaploou rpets dydbas 
perérenpa, Thuc. IV. 80 orparidy re peraréumrwy éx trav eyyds tuvppdywv. The 
active is, of course, less common than the middle, but is perfectly classical and 
Euripidean. 

71-2. Kirchhoff, Nauck and Prinz follow Dindorf in rejecting these two 
lines, rightly as it seems to me. The MSS. show no variant, but the schol., 
who says kal ovre juets eEouév cou(éxouev MSS.) xdpu, adda Kal 3 Bovdbueda mpd- 
fouev, appears to have read dpdow (Weil suggests that he read mpdéw 0’ duolws 
7éu', which seems improbable). As the lines stand raGr’ is not clear, Spaces 
is strange (as Thanatos is to take a passive rather than an active part in the 
transaction), and duotws is suspicious. Hermann’s dpdce (sc. Heracles) does 
not help matters; for, as Dindorf observes, ‘‘hoc si voluisset poeta, dixisset 
saltem dpdce 7’ éxeivos rafra, quo pronomine multo magis opus erat quam illo 
opolws: ne quid de verbis drexOjca 7° éuol dicam, ubi potius ot 7’ drexOhoe 
éuol dici debebat.’? ‘This last objection remains if we read dpdow, which 
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besides emphasizes Apollo’s share in the transaction too much. Nowhere else 
in the play are we told that Heracles is merely his instrument. Zacher’s 
suggestion (see Select Conjectures) is ingenious but not convincing; in short 
the lines have never been satisfactorily emended. I am inclined to hold, 
with Dindorf, that they were composed and added to the text by some gram- 
marian who thought the close of Apollo’s speech too abrupt. 

72. The first dy points out the participle as conditional (Goodwin M. and T. 
224), and at the same time helps to emphasize 76\)’ (ib. 223). 

73. 4 8° otv yun: cf. Soph. Antig. 769 rd 5 ody Kbpa Td’ odk dmwadddéer 
bbpov. 

74. orelyw 8’ ém airhv: it is not quite right, I think, to say that él 
here =yerdé of 46. True, éri with the accus. is often so used, as in Androm. 
73, 81 (which Earle cites), Rhes. 28, etc. But why should Thanatos ‘‘go after 
her’? (to fetch her) in order to cut off the lock of hair? To do that he need 
only enter the room where she is lying. Probably é’ here means merely ‘‘ to”? 
(cf. Orest. 88 nxerov ef quads dOAlws werpayébras). In Ion 1043 éxOpdv 5° er’ 
dvipa oretxe, er clearly means ‘‘against,’’ and in our passage there may be a 
slight implication of hostility. as kardptwpat Elper: from Homer down xkardp- 
xeo0a is the technical word for performing the rites preliminary to a sacrifice, 
and particularly for the operation of cutting off hair from the victim’s head 
and placing it on the fire. Hesychius says cardpEacOat rod iepelov- tr&v tpix dv 
dmoomdoat (Photius has kardptacda r&v rpixGv- amdptacbat Tod lepetov). For 
_ the literature on xcardpxerGar, see Mr. Blaydes’s very elaborate note on Aristoph. 
Aves 959, and for Greek offerings of hair and their significance, see Wieseler 
Philologus IX. 711 ff., esp. 714-15. 

75. -tepos... Oedv: Monk compares Aristoph. Plut. 9387 wi 690’, lepdv yap 
éste Tod Wdobrou wddar. So Plat. Leges V. 741 C yijs iepas ovans r&yv mdvTwy 
dedv, etc. The dative with iepds is less frequent. 

: 76. éyxos: =élpe in v. 74. Euripides uses the word in the same way in 

Elect. 696 and Phoen. 1415 (cf. 1404) ; cf. Soph. Aj. 287, Antig. 1236, etc. Some 
of the ancient critics, misunderstanding Homer Jl, VIL. 255 7 6” éxoraccapévw 
dorly’ Fyxea xepolv dw aupw | ctv p érecov, thought that éyxea there meant 
swords, an opinion which was refuted by Aristarchus (see the Scholl. Aristonic. 
on Il. VIL. 255, 273). Whether the loose tragic use of éyxos is due to the same 
misunderstanding (so Blass in Mueller’s Handbuch d. Alt.-Wiss. I. p. 151) or 
is merely a poetic inexactness (cf. the use of ‘‘blade,’’ ‘‘ glaive,’’ etc. in Eng- 
lish poetry) I will not undertake to say. dyvloy: the ‘‘relative general con- 
dition ’’ without dy (or xé) in the protasis is more common in Homer than the 
regular form (Goodwin M. and T. 538), and is doubtless older. On the use of 
the form without dy in later poets see Goodwin 546. In this passage Euripides 
is following Phrynichus; Servius on Virg. Aen. IV. 694 says: ‘+ Alii dicunt 
Huripidem Orcum in scenam ducere giadium ferentem, quo crinem Alcesti 
abscindat, Euripidem hoc a Phrynicho (so 0. Jahn; poenia F, phenico T) antiquo 
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tragico mutuatum.’? Euripides in his turn was imitated by Virgil Aen. IV. 
698-9 “‘nondum illi flaawm Proserpina vertice crinem | abstulerat Stygioque 
caput damnaverat Orco,’? as is pointed out at length by Macrobius V. 19, 
1-5, q.v. There is a similar allusion in Hor. Carm. I. 28, 19, ‘‘nullum | saeva 
caput Proserpina fugit,’’ where see the edd. — With this line closes the pro- 
logue, in the ancient sense of that word. Apollo probably withdraws at v. 69, 
Thanatos enters the main door of the palace at 76. 

77-140. The rdpodos. We are told in the hypothesis 0 dé xopds cuvéornKev 
zx Tivwy mpecBurdv évromiwy, and the schol. on vy. 77 says é« yepdvrwy Pepalwy 6 
xopés. It has been pointed out by Bendixen (De Alcest. Eur. Comment., cited 
by Ritter De Hur. Alcest. p. 32) and Arnoldt (Chorische Technik des Eur. 
pp. 52 ff.) that several things in the play seem inconsistent with this view. 
The wish in vv. 473 ff. certainly would sound strangely in the mouth of gray- 
haired men ; and the chorus make no allusion to, or complaint of, their own 
old age. But the statement in the hypothesis probably goes back to Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, who lived less than two centuries after Euripides, and 
who doubtless had seen the Alcestis performed ; it scarcely seems probable, 
therefore, that he would have made a mistake in the matter. Moreover, the 
wish in 473 ff. must not be taken too strictly as applying to the chorus them- 
selves; it may be the poet who is speaking (cf. 962 ff.). V. 212, too, though 
it does not necessarily imply that the coryphaeus is an old man, is certainly 
more natural if the person addressed is a man of age and position. On the 
whole, I strongly incline to the traditional view. There is great danger that, 
in analyzing the information which has come down to us from antiquity, we 
may prune away the true together with the false. 

As to the division of this rdpodos and the distribution of the parts there has 
been great difference of opinion. All recent editors accept the statement of 
the schol. on y. 77 (which is confirmed by the MSS.) that the chorus is divided 
into two semi-choruses. They disagree, however, as to the amount sung by 
these semi-choruses, some (e.g. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Wecklein) assigning 
them only 93-7 and 105-111, while others (Arnoldt, Prinz, Earle, etc.) extend 
the division into semi-choruses through nearly the whole of the mdpodos. In a 
matter of this kind, where we have so little evidence, the MSS. are the safest 
guide, as the division which they offer us may well go back to early acting- 
copies of the play. Hence in the text I have followed them as closely as prac- 
ticable. The introductory anapaestic system has yop. prefixed to it in Z and 
P, and I have assigned it (with most edd.) to the chorus. Whether it was sung 
by the whole chorus or by the coryphaeus I will not undertake to decide, as 
in the present state of our knowledge it is useless to dogmatise on such points. 
The other MSS. have 7myx., but it does not seem probable that the division 
into semi-choruses took place at the very beginning of the rdpodos. At 86 and 
89 I have prefixed *jycx. with all the MSS. At 89 the sudden change from a 
question to a direct statement points clearly to a change of speakers. As to 
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93-7 there is now substantial agreement among editors, and I have followed 
the usual arrangement. The same is true of 105-111. At 98 I have prefixed 
qecx. With the MSS., and at 101 have added it, following Hartung. A com- 
parison with 89 shows that symmetry requires the addition. At 112 I have 
prefixed yop. with B and a (LZ and P have no sign, doubtless through a copyist’s 
error). At 132 I have added a rapdypagos, to show that (as I believe) the 
following lines were delivered by the coryphaeus. 182-5 may have been sung 
by the whole chorus, but 136-40 were clearly spoken by the coryphaeus, and 
it seems most natural to suppose that he also sang the preceding anapaests. 
See for other arrangements Arnoldt Chorische Technik des Eur. pp. 158 ff., 
and the edd. ad loc. Cf. also Schmidt Kunstformen d. griech. Poesie III. p. 11 
and Westphal-Rossbach Griechische Metrik® pp. 165, 149, 494 for the metrical 
treatment. 

77. mwpdoc0ev: pice the MSS., but the metre requires a spondee. 

78. ceclynrat: Wecklein compares Iph. T. 367 avdetrar wédabpov. The 
use of the perfect (‘‘ lies hushed in silence ’’) is very picturesque. 

79. This dimeter as it stands in the MSS. has lost a long syllable either 
before or after ré\as. The 71s of 1 is a mere guess of the scribe. For some of 
the conjectures which have been made see Select Conj. The best suggestion 
that has yet been offered is probably that of Monk, wédas déor’) ovdels, as the 
copula so frequently falls out. This line has jax. prefixed to it in the MSS. 
But it seems very improbable that the division into semi-choruses took place 
at or near the beginning of the mdépodos. The natural place for that division 
is at 86, at the close of the anapaestic system, where both the construction and 
metre change. Hence I have followed Kirchhoff in striking out the jucx. The 
only recent editor, so far as I know, who retains it is Mr. Jerram. 

80. boris av elror: so BaL; boris dv vera (Sol; Evverr P) is incorrect 
because an anapaest cannot immediately follow a dactyl, as four shorts must 
not come together unless they belong to the same foot. See Christ, Metrik? 
p. 242 (§ 282). The variant probably arose thus: everroc was written by mis- 
take for ay etro., and then changed to €vera to give sense. Then dy was inserted 
because the construction required it, thus giving the reading of J and (with 
a slight change in the spelling) P. ‘The letters a and ¢ are very often confused 
in the MSS. 

81. Bactrerav revdeiv xph, 4 tao’, the reading of the MSS., is certainly 
wrong, as the hiatus is objectionable and there is not the customary caesura 
after the second foot. Kirchhoff would insert » after xp7, which obviates the 
first difficulty but not the second (cf. Nauck Hur. Stud. HU. p. 51). Probably 
a transposition is necessary. Two different arrangements of the line have 
been proposed : (1) Buctheav xph mevOetv 7 Fa (So 1), (2) xen Bactrevav mevOetv 
% fo (so Blomfield and Nauck). (1) has the (slight) authority of 1, and re- 
quires merely the transposition of xp% and wevGeiy: but (2), though the change 
is slightly bolder, certainly sounds much better to the ear, and is probably 
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right. Nauck remarks: ‘ Die iiberlieferte falsche Wortstellung ist dadurch 
veranlasst dass man Bacl\eay an ¢Ouévnv heranriickte, zu dem es dem Sinne 
nach gehért. Ganz aihnlich im folgenden Verse, wo ebenfalls die Caesur fehlt, 
weil man 7éde unrichtig zu gas zog.’? Weil retains the MSS. reading both 
here and in 79 and 82 by dividing the cola differently, thus: dd o%d€ pirwy 
réas ovdels, | doris dy ero | brepov POmévnv Bacldevay | wevOetv xpn, | 7 §Go° ere 
pas 765€ Nevooe | IeAlov wats | "“AAknoris, Euol mack T aploryn | ddéaca yuvy | wow 
eis atr#s yeyevfoda. He thus obtains in 79-82 three catalectic dimeters, the 
first followed by an acatalectic monometer, the other two each by a catalectic 
monometer. Buta system of eleven lines of which four are paroemiacs and 
four monometers is surely an almost unparalleled anomaly. 

82. The MSS. have the order ére Pas 76d5€ Aevooer Iledlov mats, which lacks 
the customary caesura after the second foot. Here again a transposition is 
probably necessary. Blomfield’s @re rats IleNlov Nevooe Th5€ Gas is too violent ; 
words are not to be shuffled in this way like cards. The reading érc Pas evooe 
76de mats Hedéov will not do on account of the hiatus. Bothe’s é@r @@s Netooe 
IleNlov 74d€ mats is the best that has hitherto been suggested, and is probably 
right ; though the position of 7éde is certainly hard. Some editors (e.g. Wueste- 
mann, Dindorf) follow the Aldine in omitting réde. This leaves a paroemiac, 
which seems out of place here. Earle, following a hint of Dindorf’s, drops 
rode and reads Iledtov Ovyaryp (thinking that IleAtov rats owes its origin to v. 37). 
But he seems inclined to over-estimate the influence which similar passages 
have had upon the text of each other; and in the absence of all MSS. evidence 
for 6vy4rnp Bothe’s transposition is on the whole more likely to be right. 

83. mao( 7 has been suspected, without adequate reason. See Select Conj. 

86. I believe that Arnoldt and Prinz are right in making the dialogue 
between the semi-choruses begin here. Probably it was carried on by the 
leaders only, not by the semi-choruses each as a whole. As to the arrangement 
of the semi-choruses and the evolutions which they went through speculation 
is worse than useless ; for we have absolutely no evidence. 

87. xepov: so Nauck for xepéy, as the corresponding verse of the anti- 
strophe (98) has a long first syllable (77-). 

88. 4 ydov: so L, rightly, as the antistrophe (v. 99) has a dactyl (xép%p’ 
é-) ; yowy, the reading of the other MSS., is either due to the wish to have the 
usual genitive construction after «ev, or (more probably, as two accusatives 
precede it) is a simple mistake of some early scribe. The letters w and o are 

“constantly confused in Greek MSS., as every scholar knows. It is not many 
years since such cases as the one in the text were explained on the theory that 
the tragedians wrote in the old Attic alphabet, in which O stood for both 
omicron and omega; but the researches of Kohler and others have made it 
probable that Euripides, at any rate, used the Ionic alphabet. See Meisterhans 
pp. 3ff. In our passage the mistake must have been made quite early, as Ba 
P all have yéwv ; and yéov of L is probably a correction of the scribe (who was 
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evidently a man of some learning, as is clear from his corrections and emenda- 
tions in other places) rather than an independent variant. as wempaypévov : 
on the omission of the noun see Goodwin M. and T. 848. 

90. orar(ferar: so Hermann for crariter’. The elision of a: in the 1st and 
3d pers. sing. was probably not allowed by the tragedians, as the examples 
are few and suspicious (see Kiihner-Blass I. p. 288); and comparison with the 
antistrophe (rouatos & vy. 102) shows that another syllable is needed. On the 
shortening of the final diphthong before an initial vowel see Seidler De Dochm. 
pp. 96 ff., Christ Metrik? p. 26 and Kiihner-Blass I. p. 197, 5. For the word 
itself cf. H/. 315 mpds 5° edpaow “Acides | Suwal orarigovc’, where the active is 
used intransitively in the same sense. 

91. petakiptos Gras: a troublesome phrase. The four scholia on the pas- 
sage show that it occasioned difficulty even in ancient times. Four explana- 
tions may be distinguished : (1) most editors and the third schol. take the word 
peraxtios to mean ‘‘among’’ or ‘‘ between the waves’? (cf. peradjuios, peral- 
XuLos, peTaKdopuos, peTapdcios, peTamdyTis, peracTHOws, etc.). The sense will 
then be: ‘‘ Would that thou wouldst appear amid the waves of drn”’ to still 
them. This I believe to be the true meaning; the language would almost 
inevitably call up to the mind of a Greek the image of Poseidon amid the waves 
of the sea, quelling their fury. (2) Earle, taking peraxvdm.os in the same sense 
as above, thinks that the figure is that of a beacon-light appearing amid the 
waves. This is ingenious, but would be much less likely to occur to a Greek 
hearer than to a modern one, as lighthouses, though not unknown in antiquity, 
were far from common. (3) Some hold, with one of the scholiasts, that the 
word means ‘‘ after the waves,’’ bringing calm after the storm. Analogies for 
this meaning of werd in the compound are hard to find. Meradéprus apparently 
sometimes means ‘‘after supper’’ (see L. & S. s.v.), though this is disputed. 
Cf. also peraxpdmos. (4) The fourth scholiast says: Womep héyouev weralx mov 7d 
perakd S00 oTparevpdtwr, ovTws peraktpioy Td perakd dUo Kuudrwy (cf. Hesych. 8. v. 
peraxtmiov). Hence, as Kvicala (Studien zu Hur. Il. p. 6) points out, he prob- 
ably read peraxtmoyv dras, i.e. (as Kvigala explains it), ‘‘the respite from mis- 
fortune.’? But surely to call a person ‘‘ die Ruhepause des Ungliicks’’ is a 
strange mode of expression. On the whole it seems much the wiser course to 
adopt explanation (1) and take dras as dependent upon the substantive (xjuara) 
implied in weraxtmuos. 

93-7. It is disputed whether these lines metrically correspond to 105-11. 
Westphal-Rossbach observe (Gr. Metrik® p. 165): ‘‘ Dreimal beginnen die Ana- 
paeste nach Vollendung der Strophen mit zwei Paroemiaci und einer dazwischen 
stehenden katalektischen Dipodie, welche metrisch mit einem Ionicus a minore 
tibereinkommt... Eine antistrophische Responsion aber, die bereits Seidler 
dochm. p. 81 versucht hat, findet nicht statt.’’ On the other hand Kirchhoff 
and most recent editors hold that the lines in question do respond, and (as it 
appears to the present writer) with good reason. True, the verses as they 
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stand in the MSS. do not accurately respond (see Apparatus Criticus) ; but 
Kirchhoff’s elegant restoration of v. 94 is necessary to the sense. Vv. 93-7 
are a dialogue between two parties in opposite states of mind, the expressions 
of hope alternating with those of despondency. Hence v. 93, which has a 
hopeful tone, should be followed by an utterance of the opposite kind, not by 
one of the same character. The words véxus 76 (sc. éortlv) should therefore 
precede, not follow, od 5) ppoddds 7 é& otkwv. The transposition was due to 
some scribe or grammarian who wished to make véxus the subject of Ppotdés 
(éorvv) ; and the yap which the MSS. have after oJ was inserted to connect 93 
with 94, the latter being thus made a reason for the statement in 98. But as 
soon as véxvs 76 was restored to its proper place the yap became not only need- 
less but objectionable, and Kirchhoff struck it out. Again in 96 the very bald- 
ness of the language shows that something is gone, whether the lacuna is after 
"Adunros (as Hartung conjectured) or after épyyoyv (as Earle thinks). “Epyyoy of 
what? But these very changes, which are necessary to the sense, restore the 
responsion ; and the chances are a hundred to one that this coincidence is not 
accidental. Seeing that a responsion was intended, some early scholar (after 
the transposition in 94 had been made) tried to restore it by transposing 106 
and 107 (as in L and P), thus making a bad matter worse. There can be little 
question that Kirchhoff has restored the true reading. Christ (Metrik? p. 263) 
says: ‘*Strophische Responsion scheint den anapaestischen Systemen von Hause 
aus fremd gewesen zu sein und kann namentlich in den Einzugsliedern schon 
desshalb nicht erwartet werden, weil hier der Chor beim Vortrag der Anapaeste 
sich weder in Halbchére theilte noch in zuriicklaufenden Linien bewegte.’’ 
But as in our passage (which he seems to have overlooked) there is a division 
into semi-choruses, this objection clearly will not apply. 

93. ot rdv: i.e. o} ro. dy. The scribes who wrote our MSS. (or their sources) 
did not understand the crasis, and divided wrongly, ovr’ av. Oiwévns : so Monk 
for ¢Ouévas. ‘The Doric forms should probably be excluded from the anapaests. 

94. potdos: feminine, as in Iph. T. 154, Soph. Hlect. 807. The fem. in 
-n is more common. 

95. w60ev: sc. Todr oicfa, or the like. Cf. 781, and Phoen. 1620. otk 
avx@: the verb avxéw from its regular meaning of ‘‘to boast’? readily passes 
into that of ‘feel confident,’’ as here and Aesch. Prom. 338 atx yap avxd 
THvie Swpedv éuol | ddcev Al’. It then becomes still weaker, —‘‘ think”? or 
“expect,”’ as in 675, Heracl. 931 0d yap mor’ nixer xetpas iter Oar cébev, Tro. 770 
ov ydp wot avyd Lava y éxpidcaic éyd, etc. 

96. épypov: this word was probably followed by two words in the genitive 
(Wecklein suggests r@v Opnvodvrwv), which have fallen out. To be sure, it 
might be used absolutely, as in épjun dixn (so Earle) ; but this seems very bald, 
and it is probable that the two lost words made the meaning of Zpyuov more 
explicit. : 

98 ff. On the custom of placing the dcrpaxoy or dpddvy full of water before 
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the door of the house in which there was a dead body, cf. the schol. : érére 
Tis Gmoddvor, wpd TS wWuAGY boTpaka TANpodyTeEs VdaTos ériOecay Kal KAddouS Oagrns, 
tva oi eflovres wepippalvowwro. The water had to be brought from another house 
(Pollux VIII. 65, Hesych. s.v. d07paxov). Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 1033 (and 
Blaydes ad loc.), and see Bekker-G6ll Charikles I. p. 252; Hermann-Bliimner 
Griech. Privatalterthiimer p. 865; Rohde Psyche p. 203 (with note 2). 

100. $@irdv (so L and P) is clearly the true reading, as the responsion 
shows ; ¢@uévwv, the reading of the other family of MSS., is a gloss on $6irév 
which has crept into the text. It is singular that ¢é:rés is never used with the 
article. mtAats: Prinz reads ¢vdas, doubtless a misprint. Wecklein con- 
jectured that we should read éml ¢@:rSv dope. But does Euripides ever use 
gopa in this way? I believe the text to be perfectly sound; the expression ds 
voulferar eri pit Gv mvdas, ‘*as is customary at the portals of the dead,” is not 
quite logical here, as ws vouéferac does not refer to 6p but to the placing of 
the water at the door, and Tournier’s 7 voulferar would be easier; but the sense 
is clear, and there does not seem to be sufficient ground for any change. 

101-2. Apparently clipped hair was placed at the entrance of a house in 
which there had been a death, just as we tie up the door-handle with crape. 
But (like previous editors) I have not been able to find another allusion to this 
custom in any Greek classical writer (though references to offerings of hair at 
tombs are, of course, very frequent). Cypress-twigs, however, were used for 
a similar purpose; cf. Servius on Aen. III. 681: apud Atticos funestae domus 
huius (i.e. cupressi) fronde velantur. To escape the difficulty Lascaris read 
xalras 7 ovTis... Touatos, ‘*no one with shorn hair,’”? and one scholiast seems 
to have found yalray or xalras in his text, for he paraphrases by ovdels dé év rots 
mpoboos dvOpwros TeTunuevos earl rHv tptxa: but Aesch. Cho. 160 6p6 rouatoy 
révde BooTpvxov Tdpy Supports the reading of the MSS. Weil ingeniously reads 
xalra 7 ovis él mpobbpos | rouatos, a dy vexdwv | wévOn (sc. early), wirve, thus 
making xaira the subject of rirva. But is it probable that the cutting of 
the hair was done in front of the house rather than within it? Passers-by 
should certainly have been spared such a barbarous spectacle! As the strophe 
has a short syllable, d must be neuter pleural, not a Doric feminine singular. 
If the text is sound, the plur. is generic. Weil compares Orest. 920 adroup- 
yés, otrep kal pdvor apfovor yav: add Hel. 440, Suppl. 868. For this use, see 
Hadley-Allen 629 a, and for the neuter after a feminine antecedent Hadley- 
Allen 630, Goodwin 1022. But it must be confessed that the combination 
of the two irregularities is hard; and though I have not ventured to change 
the text, Iam much inclined to read rév@y (‘signs of mourning’’) with Weil, 
in which case & would be ‘‘attracted’’ into the gender of rév6y. mévOecr 
and 7évOe, the readings of the MSS., would then be conjectures by persons 
who wished to make & fem. sing., and mév@eo. seems to point to an original 
plural. (ére. might also be due to iotacism.) Still, the text may be sound, 
though I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. The nearest seems to be 
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Androm. 271-2 & 8 tor’ éxldvns cal mupds rweparrépw, | oddels yuvatkds gdppar’ e&nv- 
pnxé rw, but there the poet has just been speaking of épmera dypia and the neuter 
plural is still in his mind. 

103. mirver: ‘falls,’ ie. ‘is cut off.”? Soin English the phrase ‘‘ his head 
fell’? is used of persons executed by the axe or guillotine. Some (e.g. Mus- 
grave and Jerram) take the word as meaning ‘‘ happens”’; but though wirrw, 
nirvw may be used of a chance occurrence (‘to turn out,’’ ‘‘befall’’), they are 
rarely if ever used of what customarily or regularly takes place. For the 
shortened ultima of zirve, see the note on orarifera in v. 90. od: so the 
Aldine. The MSS. have ov5é, which gives one short syllable too many if we 
retain veodala. The question therefore is, whether to keep veodaia and read ov 
or to emend veodala and retain ovdé. All the MSS. have ovdé: B Pl have veo- 
Nala, the rest veodata. The schol. says: veohala: 7 véa, kuplws dé 6 ék Tv véwv 
bxXos. Hesychius says: veohala- véwy dbpoopa. 7 vedrns. 7 véos Nads. Photius — 
has: veodatav (veodéav cod.) ; thy vebrnra TeTpacvAddBws of ’Arrixol- BaBudAwvrlors 
(Aristoph. fr. 67 Kock) ; °Q Zed 7d xpfua tis veodalas doov, Add Pollux II. 11, 
7d dé TobTwy (SC. veavioxwy) wHO0s veohata, and Bekker’s Anecd. 52, 25, veodala- 
éore véos dads 7 (leg. 7) vedrns, wap 6 yéyovey 7 veodala. The lexicographers, 
therefore, clearly knew the word only as a noun; and (with the possible ex- 
ception of our passage) it is always so used by classic writers. See Aesch. 
Pers. 663, Suppl. 655 ; Theocrit. XVIII. 24; Lucian Anachar. 38, Phal. 1, 3, 
in all of which passages the word clearly means ‘‘ youth”’’ or ‘*‘ young people.”’ 
Hence in the place in our text various changes have been suggested to avoid 
taking veodala as an adjective, e.g. veodalg, veohalas, veadys (W. Dindorf). Of 
these the last is the best, as it gives an adjective to agree with yelp, makes good 
sense and renders it unnecessary to alter ovdé: and veadjs may well be right. 
But veodala may be the fem. of an adj. veodatos (Doric ?) from a noun veddaos 
(cf. dxpérods, etc.). Photius has veodéos: %pnBos: and this veodéos (mistake for 
veohatos ?) looks like the masculine of the said adjective. Like so many other 
adjectives, these words have become nouns through the omission of the nouns 
with which they once agreed. It is possible, not to say probable, that in the 
passage from our text there is a survival of the early adjectival use.* More- 
over, o} would be extremely apt to be changed to ovd¢é by some one who wished 
to.remove the asyndeton. Hence it seems, on the whole, wisest to read ov 
veohaia with Matthiae. Neodala xelp yuvandv = xelp véwy yuvakdv by Hnallage. 
Cf. Hippol. 394 Ovpata... ppovipar dvipdSv, Herc. Fur. 450 ypatas doowy ere 
myyas, ib, 468 media raud yAs, Phoen. 1351 dNevkorpxes xrbmovs xepoty, and the 
like. 

105. kiptov jpap: cf. Or. 1035 765’ Fuap jutv Kip.or, also ib. 48, Alc. 158. 

109. Staxvatopévev: cf. Med. 164. The word is a very expressive one. 

111. aw apxfs: ‘‘ from the first,’? as in Phoen. 1595. Wecklein is wrong, 
I think, in rendering it ‘‘ tiberhaupt,’’? which would be dpxjv. P 


* See also Zacher De nominibus in -a.os p. 73 (in Dissert. philol. Halenses vol. III.). 
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112 ff. A very involved passage. The construction is: dAX’ o06é Zor sro 
alas Tis orelhas vavxAnplay 7 Avklay etre éri Tas dvJdpous Apupmwnddas €Spas Svaerdvov 
Wuxav mapadvoa. 

112. vavxAnplay: this word seems to mean here ‘‘expedition’’; cf. Med. 
527 Kérpur voulfw ris éuis vavednplas | odrewpay eivac. In Hel. 1519 rls 5€ vy 
vaukAnpia | ék THo5’ dwhpe xGovbs ; it almost vais. In Alc. 257 it means simply 
‘* voyage.”’ 

114. Avxlav: the MSS. have Avxias, which many edd. retain, some re- 
garding it as a noun, others as an adjective. So far as the form goes, it might 
be either. By those who retain Avxias the following explanations of its con- 
struction have been suggested: (1) that it is an adjective agreeing with aias 
(so apparently Woolsey) ; but the order of the words is strongly against this, 
and it is much more forcible to take atas—=‘‘the world’’; (2) that it is the 
genitive of the noun and is in a kind of ‘ partitive apposition ’’ with atas (so 
Jerram) ; but the sudden change of construction to é¢’ édpas is then very harsh ; 
(5) that it is an adjective agreeing with afas understood, which is in apposition 
with at’as (so Bauer-Wecklein); an explanation which is liable to the same 
objection as the preceding ; (4) that it is an adjective agreeing with édpas under- 
stood, the preposition being expressed with the second member only; which is 
possible but hard; (5) that it is the genitive of the noun and depends on édpas 
understood (so Wuestemann) ; which is still harsher, as one édpas will then be 
modified by a genitive and the other by an adjective, thus destroying still 
further the parallelism of the construction. Another alternative is to read 
Avktay with Monk (though this has no MSS. authority). Avxlay may then be 
‘‘accus. of limit of motion,’’ followed by a change of construction to the accus. 
with ér{: or we may regard the preposition as expressed with one member and 
understood with the other (so Monk, who compares Phoen. 284, Heracl. 755, 
Soph. O. T. 734, 761, etc.). Avxiay could very easily have been altered to Au«tas 
through the influence of aias just above it, and certainly gives a clearer and 
simpler construction. On the whole, I incline to Monk’s view, though expla- 
nation (3) may be right after all. This instance shows how many possibilities 
the critic is obliged to weigh against each other even in fairly plain passages. 
And yet the Alcestis is called an ‘‘easy’’ play! For7...ere=7... 7, cf. 
Soph. Aj. 177 7 pa kruraev évdpwv pevobeioa Sdpus eit’ éhapaBonlats ; 

115-16. The text follows Nauck, whose elegant restoration of these lines 
is one of his finest critical achievements. See his Hur. Stud. Il. pp. 51 ff. The 
order of the words in the MSS. looks like the work of some schoolmaster who 
wished to make the construction plain to his pupils; and the same may be said 
of vv. 81-2. dvbSpovs: the Libyan desert in which the temple and oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon were situated was without water, though in the oasis itself 
there is a fountain. Cf. Hl. 734. Enpal 7’ “Appwvldes edpar | POlvove dmeipb- 
Sdpooo, and see Herodot. IV. 81 with Rawlinson’s note. Arrian (Anab. III. 4) 
Says: 6 5€ xGpos tvamep Tod “Appwvos 7d lepdy éore Ta pev KUKAW TaYTA Epyua Kal 
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Wdppov 7d wav exe Kal dvvdpov. The temple of Apollo at Patara in Lycia and 
that of Jupiter Ammon in Libya are mentioned both as famous oracular 
shrines and as widely distant from Greece and from each other (cf. doc atas 
in 118). 

117. wapadtocar: so B, the other MSS. having rapadica. The optative is 
perfectly correct (see Goodwin M. and T. 241), and Wakefield’s rapadvoe, which 
many editors have adopted, is a quite unnecessary change. Cf. v. 52. The 
origin of this curious use of the optative without dy is doubtful. I cannot, 
however, agree with Earle that the optative was originally one of desire (see 
his note on 52). It seems much more probable that it is a survival of the 
early potential use of the optative without év (Goodwin M. and T. 240; cf. 13). 
Suppose, for example, the paratactic construction @or’ of; dws “Adknotis és 
yijpas wodo.; ‘Is it possible then? How (éws in its old interrogative use) 
can Alcestis reach old age??? From a construction of this kind the hypotactic 
one might easily arise. But the origin of the usage is very uncertain, and 
Goodwin is wise in not attempting an explanation. 

118. didropos: so Blomfield. The change is necessary, as the antistrophe 
has AcdBodov (128): and drorpuos (the reading of the MS& except L), though a 
good Euripidean word (Hippol. 1144), is weaker and less appropriate than 
dmérouos. Moreover, it looks as though LZ once had amérouos (see Critical 
Apparatus), and the double accent of d&réruos in B points in the same direction. 
Cf. 981, Soph. O. T. 877 dmérouov wpovoev eis dvayxav, and the Homeric aimds 
depos. So in English the expression ‘‘a rugged fate,’’ i.e. a harsh, inexorable 
one, is sometimes heard. 

119. wAd0er: this rare poetic word is used with the accus. (Rhes. 13-14 
tives... TAS auerépas | Kolras rAdOove’ ;) and with the dat. (Soph. Phil. 726 iv 
6 xadkdomis avip Oeots | habe waowv). It is commonly said to be a by-form of 
medagw, but is really a distinct formation in @°/. from the root mda-. Cf. redd Ow. 
Oedv ff. : a difficult sentence. Vv. 120-21 read thus in the MSS. : ovk @xw éri 
tiva | undodray mopev0G, and the antistrophic lines 180-81 thus: vdv dé rly &rc 
Blov | €drida mpocdéxoua. All editors agree that for mpocdéyouac we should 
read (with Musgrave) mpoodéxwua, as both sense and metre require. When 
this change is made, the metrical correspondence becomes pretty close. Vv. 130- 
31 give perfectly good sense as they stand ; but with 119-21 the case is other- 
wise. As Monk long ago pointed out, ém écxdpas followed so closely by émi 
tlva undobdrav is very harsh. Moreover uydoddrns in the sense of a ‘‘sacrificer,”’ 
‘¢priest,’? is attested only by this passage; and the analogy of Iph. T. 1116 
Bwpovs Te undoOdras and of phrases like BovOuros éxrla or éoxdpa (see for the 
passages Nauck Hur. Stud. II. pp. 52-8) favors Reiske’s emendation écydpay. 
Mndodiray will then be an adjective agreeing with éoxydpay. Reiske, Nauck 
and Earle would also change pndobdray to undd6duvTov; but in the passage from 
Iph. T. quoted above all the MSS. have pmdodéras (though a noun in -ovs pre- 
cedes), and it is audacious (to say the least) to alter the word in both of the 
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two passages where it occurs in classical Greek. Mndo6drns may perfectly well 
have been used as an adjective, like so many other nouns of agency in -rys. 
Suidas (s. v. Bovrvzros) and perhaps Athenaeus (XIV. 660 A) have Povdirns (as 
anoun). What now is to be done with vv. 120 and 130? Weil and Wecklein- 
Bauer change the éré in 120 to ér, which palaeographically is almost no change 
at all, and retain the order of words found in the MSS. “Erv will then corre- 
spond in position with the ér: in 130. (A still closer correspondence might be 
obtained by striking out 5é in 130‘and reading viv Blov ér: Tiva, but the asynde- 
ton is too harsh, to say nothing of other objections.) But if Weil’s reading is 
correct, we have syllaba anceps, and in 130 hiatus, at the end of the colon (to 
say nothing of the shortening @x@ ér in 120, which, to be sure, is possible 
enough). These difficulties would not be insuperable if taken singly, but 
occurring as they do together they militate strongly against the soundness of 
the text. Moreover féov in 130 is suspicious and could well be spared. It may 
be an interpolation or gloss which has crowded out some other word. If so, 
the true reading is probably lost past recovery. The best of the emendations 
that have been suggested is that of Hartung, which I have adopted in the text. 
It involves, however, the changing of both strophe and antistrophe, which is 
always a serious objection ; and besides if in 120 the original reading was ovkér« 
it is hard to see why ov« and ér: should ever have been separated.* I doubt 
if any really satisfactory restoration of the text can be made with the evidence 
now at our command. 

122. pédvos: this word is, I think, sound, though it has been suspected by 
Nauck and others. It is put first because strongly emphatic, and dy has, as 
so often, attached itself to the emphatic word. Hence pévos need not be taken 
as belonging to the apodosis, and there is no real anacoluthon. The thought 
is clear: ‘‘the son of Phoebus, if he were now alive, is the only person who 
could restore Alcestis’? ; but this is expressed a, trifle loosely: ‘‘if the son of 
Phoebus, and he alone, were now alive, Alcestis would return to the upper 
world.’? The position of dv, as Weil observes, is no more strange than in the 
familiar idiom ovk of3” ay ei (cf. v. 48). That the poet started to write pdvos 3 
av avyyayev (or Zowoer) adrqy and then deliberately changed the construction, 
leaving pdvos hanging, as it were, is to my mind incredible. The first syllable 
of ubvos does not correspond with adN of 112; but in the anacrusis this inaccu- 
rate responsion is allowed. Wakefield conjectured podyws, but there is no cer- 
tain instance of podvos or povvws in Euripides, though Sophocles uses podvos. 
fv... SeSopkds: as the perfect of dépxoua: has a present sense, the periphrastic 
form is nearly equivalent to a true imperfect, though giving still greater promi- 
nence to the state or condition. 

123. sppacw: the vy movable was added by Barnes to restore the corre- 
spondence with &6" dro (113). 

125. #ASev: as in long sentences &y is so often repeated, Monk’s 46" dy 


* Of. however the reading of B in 1. 732. 
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has much in its favor. In the absence of MSS. testimony for it, I have not 
ventured to introduce it into the text; but it may well be right, particularly as 
a and ¢ are so often confused in the MSS. The use of the qaorist here is very 
singular (see Goodwin M. and T. 414). Cf. the condition «¢ ... wapyy.. . 
karqOov &v in 357 ff. In both cases the protasis is clearly contrary to fact in 
present time ; but what is the time of the apodosis? It is clearly not past, nor 
even, strictly speaking, present, for Alcestis is not yet dead. We may perhaps 
state the usage thus: a contrary-to-fact protasis in present time may have an 
apodosis referring to the immediate future, which apodosis then takes the aorist 
indicative with dy. (The optative with dé could not be used, or the contrary- 
to-fact implication would at once be lost.) For other examples of this usage 
of the aorist, see Goodwin I. s.c. (add to his list Z. A. 1214). The only other 
alternative to this view that I can see is to suppose that in the apodoses of 
these conditions the speaker or writer by a kind of ‘‘ mental prolepsis’’ projects 
himself into the future and looks back from that stand-point, so that the aorist 
really refers to the past; as one might say in English, ‘‘ were the son of Phoebus 
alive, he would have rescued her; but as it is, no one can save her.’’ This, 
however, seems less probable. oxotlovs: B has cxorlas, but Euripides has a 
well-known predilection for the two-ending declension, and uses with two 
endings many adjectives which in other writers commonly have three. The 
parallelism of dyvdpovs in 115, to which Earle calls attention, is also in favor 
of the form in -ous. 

126. This line has been emended in various ways (see Select Conjectures) 
by those who read ’Aupwmddas (or with Musgrave “Auuwrtdas) €6pas in 116 ; but 
Nauck’s arrangement of the strophe (see note on 115) renders change unneces- 
sary here. 

127. Spabévres: i.e. those overcome by death. Cf. Troad. 175 kal tévres 
kat duadévres, Iph. T. 199 r&v rpdcbev Suadévrwr | Tavrandiday, etc. 

128. piv atirov cide: on the indicative after rpiv in the Attic poets (seven 
cases only in Euripides) see Goodwin M. and T. 633. AvdBodov | rARKTpOV: 
this seems to be the only passage where w\jxrpov is used of the thunder-bolt. 
For the epithet Monk compares Soph. O. C. 1464 xrumos d&paros 85¢ 5ibBoNos. 

130-31. See the note on 119 ff. If the text is sound, riva Blov é\rlda must 
mean ‘‘ what hope of her living’’; but the expression seems vague and forced, 
and plov may be an unskillful addition by some one who wished to define é\r(éa, 
or a mere gloss which has crept into the text. 

132 ff. This is indeed a ‘locus desperatissimus,’? and has long been a 
battle-ground of critics. The MSS. show no variants, except that La have 
Baoiredow for the form without vin 132, and all the MSS. but LZ P have an 
(obviously iriterpolated) 4X before ov’ in 135. The schol. has merely the 
following note on 182: a ede mouety reré\eora TH "Adurw: rh dé; 7d ebéacba 
<xal) 7d Otcar Tots Beots. 

The principal objections made by Nauck and others to the soundness of the 
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text as it stands in the MSS. are the following: (1) the first line violates the 
rules of anapaestic verse ; (2) the words rdvra yap 75n Teré\ecrar Baowdedor are 
too vague ; (3) the paroemiac rdvrwy dé edv érl Bwuois is out of place; (4) bola 
has no verb; (5) rAjpes Seems an unsuitable epithet to apply to volta, and its 
meaning, too, is not clear. Let us examine these one by one. 

The first objection is easily obviated by making rdvra yap 76n Terédeora the 
first line, and Bacvdefo.w (adopting the reading of Z and a) the second. The 
system will then begin with a paroemiac followed by a monometer, like the 
two systems in 93 ff. and 105 ff. As to the vagueness of 132, it is not so great 
as has been represented, for ra 7é\y is easily supplied with rdvra, being implied 
in reréXeora. The paroemiac 133 is perhaps sufficiently defended by those in 
the two preceding systems (93 ff. and 105 ff.) already mentioned ; but as a verb 
seems needed with @vala: and the copula can so easily fall out, I have followed 
Mekler in inserting eo’ after OeGv, thus forming an acatalectic dimeter. The 
main difficulty is with rAjpes, which, however, can fairly be rendered ‘full,’ 
‘Cabundant’’ ; cf. fr. 912, 5 (Nauck) od dé por Ovolay dmvpov wayKaprelas dékat, 
wrIpn mpoxvbeioay,* and Hel. 1411 ws av rhv xdpw mrHpyny AdBw. It would also 
be possible to render it ‘‘in full tale,’? so that no altar lacks its sacrifice ; 
ef. the analogous use in passages like Hec. 521-2 waphv peév dxdos mas ’Axat- 
koi aTpatod | rAnpys mpdrvpBov, Avistoph. Hecl. 95 ed wdjpns Tvxou | 6 Shwos wr. 
I see no sufficient reason, therefore, for assuming a series of lacunas with 
Kirchhoff and others, or for making any violent alteration of the text. The 
scholiast’s explanation of 132 (see above) is no proof that his text con- 
tained anything which is not in our MSS.; his a éde. wou?y is merely an 
attempt to supply the ellipsis after mdvra. 

132. Baotrhedoiv: the so-called ‘‘ pluralis maiestutis.’” ‘The scholiast’s note 
shows that he understood it as meaning Admetus alone. 

134. aipdppavrot: for the formation the edd. compare xupodéyyovos Hippol. 
1173. So, too, aipoBapA Soph. Aj. 219, etc. Cf. cmeppatoddyos and omeppodsyos, 
aiwarbppuros and aivdppuros. See for a list of similar formations Kiihner-Blass 
IL. p. 331 n. 4. In Bekker’s Anecdota ILI. p. 1308 the words aivardppavra (sic) 
Ovclac are said to be found in the Oxford Codex Baroccius of Choeroboscus ; 
but I have been unable to find the passage in Hilgard’s edition of Choeroboscus. 

136-434, first érewdd.0v. 

136. Usener (Jahrb. f. Phil. vol. 139 p. 869) would read yap for ék. Prob- 
ably, however, no change should be made. The Alcestis abounds in asyndeta, 
which are not to be emended away but are due to the desire to produce a 
rhetorical effect by the very abruptness thus secured. Weil compares for the 
omission of yép Phoen. 99-100 aN ovis dordy rotcde xplumrerar Sbuos, | xédpov 
madacay krluax éxrépa wodl, which is still more daring. 

138-9. The sense of these lines seems clear enough: ‘‘ Your weeping is 
excusable, to be sure; but I wish you would (stop and) tell me whether Alcestis 


* The order is against taking tayxapretas with rAypy, as do some. 
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is alive or not,’’ or as Bauer-Wecklein put it: ‘‘ Das Weinen ist dir zwar nicht 
zu verargen; ich méchte aber, dass du jetzt meine Frage beantwortetest.’” 
What there is obscure or difficult about this I confess myself unable to see. 
Weil, however, reads rév0e pev, ws Te deombraice TvYXAVEL, evyvywoTov K.T.r., and 
observes: ‘‘J’ai corrigé la lecon zevOetv peév, ef (juste au-dessus de ef au vers 
suivant) Te... cvyyrwordy, dont le sens ne s’accorde ni avec les sentiments du 
choeur ni avec la suite des idées’?! In this, as in some other cases, the bril- 
liant French critic has been led astray by his own over-acuteness. The words 
are merely a courteous request to the domestic to stop weeping and give the 
desired information. 

141. Even in her grief the servant cannot resist the temptation to quibble. 
What Johnson says of Shakespeare is peculiarly true of Euripides: ‘‘ His per- 
sons, however distressed, have a coneeit left them in their misery, a miserable 
conceit.”’ 

144-5. I have followed H. Mueller in placing these two lines after 149. 
As they stand in the MSS. the sudden apostrophe to Admetus is needlessly 
abrupt, but when 144 follows 149 the address is adequately motived by the 
mention of him in ¢ o¢e cuvOdWe réo1s. Any one who has copied out a long 
oTtxouvdia will realize how easy it is to get the lines transposed by mistake. 
Tournier (followed by Weil) would place 148-9 after 143, less happily, as it 
seems to me. é8y: here P has preserved the true reading at the end of the 
line, while at the end of 142 and 140 La have the correct form of the text. 
These, like hundreds of other instances, show how extremely liable the last part 
of a line is to suffer change. 

146. pev: Weil reads uy, which seems a needless alteration. For the use 
of pév, cf. Hippol. 316 dyvas uév, @ rat, xelpas atuaros pépes; The particle 
serves both to lend emphasis to the preceding word and to indicate that the 
asker of the question expects an affirmative answer. It may be well rendered 
by our ‘¢T suppose.’ owter8ar: cwcacda L P; but, as Earle points out, the 
present is preferable as denoting continuance, ‘‘be kept in safety,’ ‘pre- 
served,’’ Blov being subject, not object. All recent edd. read odteoOa. 

148. én atry: é’ avrois, the reading of L P, was known to the schol., who 
observes : émi rots eluappyévos 6 dvip Ta mpoohjKovra moet, 7 ex abty TH AdKhorTid.. 
‘Em’ adrois, ‘in view of the circumstances,”’ gives fairly good sense, and Her- 
mann (who daringly read 7Amiwpyér for édmis wév in 146) preferred it; but ér 
avr is clearer and more probable. The variant aiiv7s may have come from 
airs =airh being mistaken for ait$¢ —avro?s, or possibly the last letters of the 
word had been lost in the archetype and were variously supplied from con- 
jecture by early scholars or copyists. mpdooerat: not an ‘old-Attic’”? form, 
for the Attic inscriptions show r7 from the earliest times (Meisterhans p. 75). 
The use of oo in the tragedians and Thucydides is probably an Ionism (Cauer 


in Curtius’ Studien VIII. pp. 283 ff.). Aristophanes and the Attic prose writers 
have regularly rr. 
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153. The reading of the MSS., which Monk and Earle retain, would be 
satisfactory if it really admitted of the former’s rendering ‘‘what must the 
woman be that has surpassed her ?’’; but unfortunately, as Hermann pointed 
out, the true version would be ‘‘ what must become of the woman who has 
surpassed her’’ (or, if the article is generic, ‘‘of the supremely excellent 
woman’’). Cf. e.g. Aesch. Sept. 297 rl yévwuar; Thuc. II. 52, 3 ov« Zxovres 8 
Tt yévwvrat. Hence some emendation is necessary, and I have adopted that of 
Lenting. The reading in the MSS. looks like a clumsy attempt at emendation 
by some one who was puzzled by the construction 7d ui ob yevécOar after the 
verb of denial (see Goodwin M. and T. 811). For other suggestions see Select 
Conjectures. F 

159. Earle’s notion that devxdy is proleptic appears to me, I must confess, 
horribly prosaic, though defended by the analogy of Hel. 676 ff. But perhaps 
I am biased by our modern prejudices. England, who is a high authority, 
seems inclined to agree with Earle. 

160. 8ép0v, which had been suspected (see Select Conjectures), has re- 
cently been ably defended by Radermacher (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1895 p. 235), 
who accepts the old explanation of Graevius, that 66uoc here =cista, and com- 
pares El. 870 ép,’ ola 5) "yw Kal dbuor xevOovol pov | kbuns dydduar’ ékevéyxwpar, 
Soph. Trach. 578 dbuous yap Fv (sc. 6 xirdv) . . . eyKexAnudvoy KadGs. Add 
Hesiod. Op. 96 ff. pobvn 5° abr60.’Edmls év dppixroirr dduorow | evdov Eupve (cited 
by Earle). Aédyuo. (ddu0s being properly ‘‘ anything built,” from déuw) can be 
applied as well to the compartments of a chest or wardrobe as to the apart- 
ments of a house. Lenz’s conjecture dox@v, which Bauer-Wecklein accept, 
seems to me distinctly bad, as Hesychius has doxots, doxeta, ovrfpas, imply- 
ing that the word was commonly used of vessels to contain liquids. 

162. karnitaro: this, not careviaro, is the regular Attic form. The state- 
ment of Moeris p. 161: yvédunv 51d Tod n ’ArrixGs, did dé Tod € ‘ENAnuKas is 
confirmed by the Attic inscriptions. See Meisterhans p. 136, 14. 

163. Sécrow : it is not certain what goddess is here meant. mpdcbev éorlas 
is not decisive, as the statues of various deities (Ooi éoriotyo1) were placed near 
the hearth. The epithet déc7owa is often applied to Persephone and some- 
times to Hecate; and the Pheraean Artemis also might be thus addressed by 
Alcestis. But it seems far more probable that the deity here meant was Hestia 
than that she was one of the chthonian divinities. The grim Pheraean Artemis 
Boys in particular was scarcely a goddess to whom such a prayer would be 
offered by an anxious mother. 

165. ophavetocat: this rare word is used at least five times by Euripides, 
here and v. 297 in the active in the sense of ‘‘to rear’’ or ‘‘ care for orphans,”’ 
and 538, Hippol. 847, Suppl. 1132 in the middle with the meaning of ‘to live 
in orphanhood.’’ It is a distinctively EKuripidean word. +@ pév: the boy was 
Eumelus whe afterward led his father’s forces in the Trojan war (Zl. IL. 712). 
The schol. on Aristoph. Vesp. 1289 mentions another son, Hippasus. 
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166. rq 8é: the daughter’s name was Perimele. She married Argus and 
bore him Magnes, after whom Magnesia in Thessaly was named (Antonin. 
Liberal. 23). 

167. d&rédAvpar: this reading is more elegant and idiomatic than daédd\vra, 
and is clearly right. Some one wished to have a verb in the third person, of 
which 4 TexoGca could be directly the subject, and so altered daé\d\vpat to dardd- 
Aura, the reading of L and P. 

168. @avetv: precative infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. 785). This seems a 
more probable explanation than that of Jerram, who holds that the clause kal 
T@ pev... yevvatoy roo forms a parenthesis, after which the infinitive con- 
struction dependent on airjooua in 164 is resumed. 

170. oi kar ’ASphrov Sépous: a good example of something which is very 
rare indeed —the omission of the copula in a relative clause. Bauer-Wecklein 
compare Odyssey XX. 298, dudwyr, of kara Sduar’ “Odvacjos Geloro. 

173. pvpclvys: this is preferable to wupowdy, the reading of L P, as the 
adjective pupouvds or puppuvés is very rare (though Callimachus ad Dian. 202 has 
puppwos bos). Cf. 757 and note. A purifying power was attributed to the 
myrtle ; hence it was used in lustrations and funeral solemnities, and was 
consecrated to the deities of the lower world. 

173. axkdavoeros: dkdavros L. About the true orthography of this word 
there is much uncertainty. In Homer the form without ¢ seems best attested, 
and is adopted by nearly all recent editors, though in all the four passages 
where it occurs (Jl. XXII. 886; Odyss. IV. 494; XI. 54 and 72) there is con- 
siderable MS. authority for the sigmatic form. In Aeschylus (Septem 683 and 
Hum. 564) the Laurentian has the form with o (but xkdavréy Septem 320). In 
Sophocles the Laurentian has the sigmatic form once (Zl. 912; cf. kravord 
O. C. 1360), the non-sigmatic four times (Ant. 29, 847, 876, O. C. 1708). In 
Euripides, besides the passage from our text, we have Androm. 1235, where 
all the MSS. have the form without o, Phoen. 1634, where the MSS. except 
Lbchave the sigmatic spelling, and Hec. 30, where all the MSS. but Z have 
the non-sigmatic form. In view of these facts I see no reason why the state- 
ment of Eustathius (1673, 17), 7d dé dkdavrov of wed” “Ounpoy kat &xdAavoror, 
should not be true of Euripides. Probably both forms existed side by side, 
and the poet used now one, now the other, as he saw fit. Hence I have fol- 
lowed the majority of the MSS. in reading dkAaveros. The fact that both B 
and P have this form is much in its favor. It is noticeable that &kdXavoros 
is here coupled with another adjective beginning with a privative. Cf. the 
Homeric d&kdavros &ragos (Il. XXII. 386; Odyss. XI. 54 and 72), and Hee. 30, 
Phoen. 1634, Soph. Ant. 29, 876, Aesch. Hum. 555. For the active sense, cf. 
Odyss, TV. 494 obdé o€ oyu diy dkravrov €cecbar, Aesch. Sept. 683 axravorors iupacu. 

174. diow: here=‘‘complexion.”? ¥c.s, being in itself a colorless word, 
requires ‘to be filled with meaning from the context to the requisite amount,”’ 
as some one has well put it. 
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175 ff. Sophocles probably had this passage in mind when he wrote Trach. 
912 ff. : éwel 6¢ rOvd" EXnkev, etaldyns of’ op& | rdv ‘Hpdxdevov OddAapov elcopuwuevny 
| ... Kabéfer’ év pécosw edvarnplos, | kal daxptwv pitaca Oepud vdéuara | eEev, 
@ héxn Te Kal vuudet’ ud, | Td dovwdy Hdy xalperd’, ws eu ovrore | déferd’ er’ ev 
kolraist taisd’ edvprpiav. No Sophoclean play shows so strong an affinity in 
style with the Alcestis as the Trachiniae. 

176. ‘Saxpyce: the copyists, who doubtless did not find the aphaeresis 
indicated in their sources save by the omission of the augment, have written 
ddxpyoe: but the unaugmented form is not admissible in trimeters. In such 
cases as this it is now the fashion not to mark the aphaeresis at all, but to 
write 67 éddkpuce and the like. But convenience certainly requires that it be 
indicated ; and though the ancients often did not mark it, I see no reason why 
we should not.* 

177-8. There can be no doubt that Nauck is right in rejecting 178. The 
use of kopeduar’, ék and rép is alone enough to condemn it, and a more clumsy 
‘‘ Anhangsel’’ it would be hard to find. Two plausible reasons may be sug- 
gested, either of which would account for the interpolation : (1) the interpo- 
lator may have inserted a line in order to supply a substantive with which 
mapbéver could agree, or (2) kopeduara may be a gloss on mapbéver, which was 
subsequently filled out so as to make a complete trimeter. The instances in 
which glosses, rapervypapat and the like have led to wholesale interpolations 
are not rare; how great their influence upon the text has been is ably 
shown by Mr. Rutherford in his editions of Thucydides and the scholia to 
Aristophanes. The question next arises, whether rapdével vo’ ey in 177 is 
sound. The use of the active form é\vo’ as Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. 54) pointed 
out, is defended by Tro. 501 otas @dvoas cupdopais dyvevua ob6v, and Pindar 
Isthm. VII. 94 (VIIL. 45) dvou kev xarivdy bf pwr wapbevlas, both of the woman. 
For rap@évera in the sense of ‘virginity’? I know no parallel from classical 
writers, though the Septuagint has 7d wap0évea for the tokens of virginity. 
Still, the expression seems possible enough, and the text probably needs no 
further change ; though it would be easy to read rapOévevy’ with Hannemueller 
(cf. Ion 1472). 

179-80. A much disputed passage. The question turns on the first word 
in 180. We may distinguish the following views : 

A. Those who retain the MSS. reading pdvyy. 

(1) Some editors retain yéynv and take drdédeoas in the sense of ‘ destroy.’’ 
The rendering will then be: ‘‘ Farewell; for I do not hate thee ; but thou hast 
destroyed me only ; for because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse 
Iam about to die.’’ This makes fairly good sense, but the exact force of pudyny 
is not clear. Woolsey says: ‘‘ uévyv, me only, i.e. no other woman has perished 
in a similar manner, destroyed by marriage in this way.’’ But Alcestis is 
addressing her own particular \éyos, not speaking of marriage in general. 


* For inscriptional cases of aphaeresis, see Lucius in Diss. phil. Argentor. IX. p. 396. 
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Jerram says: ‘‘‘you have destroyed me, but you will destroy no other woman,’ 
for no one will do for a husband what I have done for him.’? Weil explains: 
‘“‘@est moi seule que tu fais mourir (mon époux vivra).’’? These different 
explanations show how vague the sense is if we read péynv. And what is the 
force of dé after drdé\ecas? To render it by nam, as Hermann does, is surely 
bold. 

(2) Earle and others render drédecas by ‘lost,’ a meaning which the word 
not infrequently has. The sense will then be: ‘‘thou hast lost me only (but 
not Admetus).’? But in that case why 6é? We can scarcely suppose that the 
particle here = ydp, though it sometimes has nearly the same force. 

B. Reiske wished to put the stop after we and read pdvn mpododvar ydp o 
éxvotoa x.7.\. This gives very good sense, and the position of ydép can, of 
course, be easily paralleled. Still, though the change is slight, I prefer Blom- 
field’s emendation. 

C. Others read pévoy with Blomfield. The sense will then be clear: ‘‘ Fare- 
well; for I do not hate thee; but thou, and thou alone, hast destroyed me ; 
for it is because I shrink from betraying thee and my spouse that I am about 
to die.”’ To one who believes that in Greek, as in Latin, the emphatic position 
is usually at or near the beginning of the sentence or clause, the order of the 
words (especially the position of mpododvat o’) is, I think, decisive in favor of 
this view. The 6é, too, thus receives its proper force. If this view is the right 
one, we should read 6é we (with the MSS.) in 179; those who prefer pévny 
should, of course, read 6” éye. 

181-2. These lines are wittily parodied by Aristophanes in the well-known 
passage of the Equites: & orépave, xalpwv drift, kal o a&kwv ey | Neltw: o@ 5 
&iddos Tis NaBay Kexryjoerat, | KAérTys wev ovK Av MAaAoY, ebrUX}s 5° tows. For the 
elliptic use of dv (sc. ofca) see Goodwin M. and T. 227 and 483. 

183. mpooritvovea: the long controversy as to the correct accentuation 
of this by-form of rirrw may, I think, be said to have been pretty definitely 
decided in favor of Elmsley and against Hermann; and nearly all recent 
editors prefer ritvw to mirvd. The MSS. waver between the two spellings ; 
even the Medicean of Aeschylus and Sophocles is not consistent. 

184. op0adporéyxrw: this word is apparently of Euripidean coinage; at 
all events it seems to occur nowhere else in classic Greek. amAnppvp(S: the 
edd. from Monk down point out that Euripides is here following Aeschylus, 
who says (Choeph. 177-8): é& dupdrwv d€ dipior wlrrovel poe | craydves &papkror 
dvoxluov mrnuuupldos. The grandiloquence of the description contrasted with 
the simple language of Alcestis herself is very effective. Aeverac, which Porson 
restored ex conj., is confirmed by the MSS. of the first class; the early edd. 
had devero (with L and P), and xivec above in 182 (with the same MSS.). 

185. Saxptov: I cannot agree with Professor Earle that this is genitive of 
source or cause. odddy is not decisive against the ordinary view: ‘when 
she had had her fill of many tears”? is certainly a possible and natural poetic 
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expression. Cf. Phoen. 1750 xédpov éxove’ éudv xaxdv, and expressions like 
perros ToNMAGY ayad@r, etc., Where the rodAGy is seemingly pleonastic. 

187. Two questions arise in regard to this line — what does érisrpdgn mean, 
and should we read @a\auov with the MSS. or éadduwv with Nauck ? 

(1) Many editors, including Monk, render éreorpd¢y ‘‘returned.’”? There 
seems, however, to be no passage where it is certain that émiorpépowar has this 
meaning, either in Euripides or elsewhere. The alleged instances of this use 
are all susceptible of.a different interpretation. 

(2) Others (with Liddell and Scott s.v.) render the verb ‘‘ turned round”? (to 
look back). This meaning of émirpépoua is well attested, e.g. Xen. Sympos. 
9, 1 cal 6 AvKwv 6 waTnp aiT@ cuveiidy émictpadels eire, Herod. I. 88, etc. Cf. 


also the figurative use in Rhes. 400 ov« #dOes od’ juvvas ot6’ éreorpdgdys and 
similar passages. But this translation seems weak; for the next line shows 
that Alcestis not only looked back but actually went and threw herself upon 
the bed again. We should expect a verb of going rather than one of mere 
turning about. 

(83) Euripides himself has Hel. 83 1é0ev yijs r905° éweotpagdns é5ov; ib. 89 ri 
bA7ra Netdov rovcd’ émistpépe yoas; ib. 768 Kpyrns re AcBins 0’ as éreorpadny 
modes, In these cases the meaning of the verb seems to be ‘‘ wander to,’’ 
‘6 visit.?? Cf. Andr. 1031 Ocod mv xédevop’ érectpagdyn. The closest parallel to 
our passage, however, is Ion 352 xalro: w6\N éreotpdgn wédov, where érecrpapy 
(though it may be rendered ‘returned to,”’ ‘visited ’’) probably means ‘‘ roamed 
over,’’ ‘‘ wandered through’’ (in the search for traces of the child), as in the 
Hesiodic yatay émicrpéperar. In all these instances the notion of roaming or 
wandering seems to lie in the word. Hence in our passage, as the participle 
é£o0ca may have a future sense, I am inclined to render: ‘‘and oft she wan- 
dered through the chamber about (or intending) to go out,”’ i.e. went about to 
take a last look before leaving. If this view is correct, @ddapoy requires no 
change. ‘Those, however, who accept (1) or (2) must read daddywr with Nauck, 
as the word for ‘‘chamber’’ is naturally expected with the verb of leaving, 
which logically comes first, not with that of returning or looking round. ‘The 
order of the words and the frequent use of the plural of @¢dauos by Euripides 
favor Nauck’s emendation (Hur. Stud. IU. 54); but on the whole I think no 
change is necessary. The order may be due to metrical reasons. 

188. ad@is...mddtv: a common pleonasm. Sophocles even goes so far 
as to end a line (Oed. Col. 364) with ai@is mddwv. Cf. also Hel. 932 radu. . . 
avis av. 

190. és dyxddas: ev dyxdédous L P, which is perfectly possible, and may be 
right *; ef. Hippol. 1431 dae | ody raid’ év dyxddawor, With daPety sometimes 
the idea of motion predominates, sometimes that of rest. 

193. olkripovres: the Attic inscriptions show that olkripw, not olkrelpw, is 
the correct spelling. See Meisterhans p. 142; Kiihner-Blass II. p. 498. 


* Wecklein prefers it ; see his Beitrige zur Kritik des Huripides p. 539. 
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195. This line is here in place; but in 312 (where see note) it appears in 
a distorted form and is inappropriate to the context. From éy, i¢’ of is to be 
understood with mrpoceppy6y. 

197. y: so the second Hervagian edition. The 7’ of the MSS. is probably 
due to confusion between T and I’. The intensive particle ‘‘seems demanded 
by the sense,’”’ as Earle justly observes. Aer: Oxer’, F. W. Schmidt’s emen- 
dation, is quite needless, and was subsequently withdrawn by Schmidt himself. 
8’: 7, the reading of P, which Prinz and Weil accept, is probably due to some 
grammarian who, after y had become corrupted to 7’, was offended by 7’... 
5’, and wished to have a second 7’ coérdinate with the first one. This constant 
effort to plane away all that seemed irregular and reduce everything to one 
‘¢dead level’? of monotony was one of the worst failings of the Byzantine 
scholars, as it is of some modern critics. 

198. ood’ ov: Nauck’s brilliant and certain emendation. The various 
readings of the MSS. (see Critical App.) show that the scribes were misled by 
the unusual position of the negative. This position is due to the desire to give 
it special emphasis, and perhaps also to metrical reasons. 

199. towwiS’: the emphatic form is clearly preferable to roto.w of L P. 

200. el: here, on the other hand, Z and P are almost certainly right. 7s 
of B perhaps came from a carelessly written 7. (Cfor a crooked iota) or it may 
have been a deliberate emendation; and 7 (so a) in its turn is doubtless a 
mistake for ef, due to iotacism. It would be possible, but much less elegant, 
to read 7s and take yuvaikés as gen. of cause. ode: that this reading is correct 
is shown by the agreement of L Pa; ye, the reading of B, is either a perverse 
emendation or a blunder of the scribe. 

201. akoirtv: a formal word, ‘‘consort,’’ like &doxos. 

204. xeipds abAvov Bapos: (1) Some take Bdpos as accus. of specification 
with rapemévn, and understand by xepés the hand of Alcestis. So the schol., 
who paraphrases by rhv loxdv ris xeipds mapadedupevy. 

(2) Others (better, I think) make Bapos refer to Alcestis herself, ‘¢a hapless 
burden of the hand,’’ helpless and unable to move. 

Klmsley, Kirchhoff, Prinz, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein, Earle and others hold 
that a line has been lost after 204. This is quite needless. There is no lacuna, 
and with the punctuation given in the text the sense is perfectly clear :— ‘+ and 
all relaxed, a piteous burden for the hand, but yet with life still left in her, 
albeit but little, she wishes,” etc. The true punctuation and meaning were 
first pointed out by F. D. Allen. 

207-8. These two lines (with mpoobpoua instead of mpoodperar) occur also 
in Hec. 411-12. In our passage they are unnecessary, and dxriva xikdov 0’ 
mov is displeasing after mpds avyds... Tas lov. Valckenaer rejected them, 
and nearly all modern editors have followed his example. Probably some early 
reader wrote the parallel passage from the Hecuba in the margin of his MS. and 
it was then copied into the text of the Alcestis by mistake, 
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212. Exit maid-servant. The choral dialogue which follows is differently 
divided by different editors. The MSS. give very little guidance. The arrange- 
ment in the text is substantially that of Prinz, except that I have assigned 
220-25 and 232-7 to the whole chorus, and have prefixed a rapdypados to 238 
to indicate that 238-43 were delivered by the coryphaeus. But the details of 
the distribution are, and probably always will be, uncertain. 

213. The text of this line is extremely uncertain ; rds 7g is suspected, and 
some editors omit 7s, othet's ra, while Musgrave would strike out both words. 
But Band P have both words, and LZ seems to have once had them, though the 
second has been erased. In the face of this evidence the fact that a omits més 
is of little weight, as that MS. is full of arbitrary changes. Hence I have re- 
tained both.* The accumulated questions mark the extreme excitement of the 
chorus. Nauck’s restoration of bacchiacs (see Sel. Conj.) is elegant but daring, 
and the changes which it requires are too sweeping. Unfortunately the anti- 
strophic line 226 is lacunose, and gives little help. In 214 the MSS. show no 
variant, and as the sense of the two lines 213-14 is clear, there does not seem 
to be good reason for change. 

215. tert tis: ie. “will any one come out of the palace to give us 
directions, or shall we put on mourning at once on our own responsibility ?”” 
Herwerden’s 27’ cio ris seems unnecessary. As the servant has gone in to 
inform her master of the presence of the chorus, they have good reason to 
expect that some one will come out and tell them what todo. The words are 
doubtless spoken after a short pause. téyw: the deliberative subjunctive was 
restored by Hermann. The copyists, who perhaps did not know érepoy, took 
the form to be future and accented it reud. “Ereyov, not eramor, is the Attic 
form of the aorist ; see Meisterhans p. 146, and the authorities there cited. 

216. crodpov mémdov: so Andr. 148 crodpdy re xpwrds rdvd€ woixldwy wérhwv, 
Aesch. Choeph. 29 mpécrepva orodpol wémrhwy. 

218. SfAa pév: ie. that Alcestis is dead and the mourning should be put 
on; or we may understand ér: ob« dy yévoiro mbpos Kaxdy (SO Farle). It is hard 
to tell whether 218-19 is an answer to 215-17, or a continuation of 213-14 
without regard to the intervening words of the other semi-chorus. 

219. cixdpeoOa: here the scribe of a, who was evidently a man of some 
learning, has the right form; Z is next in point of accuracy, then P, while B, 
which has éydpe0a, is farthest from the truth. The correspondence is not 
perfect, as the antistrophe has xar@dvotcay (232), but -uec@a is required to = 
-vodcav. yap Sivapis: so B. The other MSS. have yap @ dvvams, and it is 
possible that not @ but yap should be omitted, thus giving another of the 
asyndeta so common in this play. Hermann omitted both yép and a, scanning 
dev without synizesis. peylorn: So the best MSS. Cd a have peylora, but these 
are comparatively untrustworthy. The agreement of BL P makes it probable 
that the archetype had peylorn. Many edd., however, prefer the Doric form. 


* Possibly, however, we should read fd Zed ris dv mépos 7G KaKwy, a dochmiac dimeter, 
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223. A very difficult place. The strophe has — U———-—, the anti- 
strophe (235) —— U ——, and it is clear that some change is necessary to 
restore the respension. The principal MSS. show no variant in either the 
strophic or antistrophic line. Editors have treated this passage in the most 
various ways. They may be roughly divided into three groups: 

A. Those who with W. Dindorf reject 100d’ épjupes. To fill the lacuna 
thus left various substitutes, rowcde, wapfoba, etc. have been suggested; see 
Sel. Conj. 

B. Those who with Erfurdt and Monk reject «ai vOv, and ray in the anti- 
strophic line. ‘These I believe to be in the right. 

C. Those who adopt other measures: e.g. Hermann, who read 76’ for 
7005’ with Heath, inserted rofro after épndpes, and in 235 orévatoy after xOwv; 
and so Earle. Weil proposed 7005’ fcGa (Sc. AuTHpios), Kal viv. See also 
Sel. Conj. 

On examining 228 the first thing which appears suspicious is rofd’. If it is 
genitive after rdpos the construction is clearly very unusual, as wapos with the 
genitive is very rarely used of time (though there is an instance in Andr. 1208). 
If, on the other hand, it depends on unxavdv understood, ‘*(a means of escape) 
from this (evil),”’ the ellipsis seems harsh in the extreme. We feel that épnipes 
needs an object that is expressed. Moreover rod’ is not found in all MSS., 
for (according to Hermann, Kirchhoff and Dindorf: Prinz does not mention 
the reading) C, the Copenhagen MS., has rof7’, and the Florentinus of Voss 
had rév 6’. These are probably conjectures, not independent variants; but 
they show that 7odd’ was felt to be wrong quite early. We note also that 
épndpes, if its ultima is long by position, corresponds in the number and quan- 
tity of its syllables with dpicray. ’Eqevpicxw is a favorite word with Euripides, 
occurring at least ten times in the plays (and again v. 699 of the Alcestis). It 
seems to me, also (though here opinions differ), that xat viv, occurring as it 
does at the end of the line and being clearly implied in the context, looks very 
like an interpolation, and can well be dispensed with. If so, by striking out 
Tay in 235 (which may easily have been inserted by some later hand) the 
complete responsion is restored, as Erfurdt long ago pointed out. Cf. West- 
phal-Rossbach Gr. Metrik p. 286 note. Hence I am strongly inclined to read 
Toor (i.e. 7d AuTHpiov €x Oavdrov etva) with C and Monk, and to reject Kal voy 
and rdéyv with Erfurdt. Hermann, to be sure, says in his curt way ‘‘parum 
norunt morem tragicorum, qui «al yy putant abesse posse’’: but to say this 
is one thing, to prove it another. 

224. é«: Aurjpws is usually followed by the gen. of separation without a 
preposition, as in Aesch. Hum. 294, Soph. Hl. 635, etc. Euripides probably 
used the preposition here for metrical convenience. See note on 983. 

226. The lacuna in this line was first marked by W. Dindorf. The reading 
of L and P is obyiously a mere attempt to fill up the gap in the line with inter- 
jections. What the original reading was it is quite impossible to say. 
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227. @ wat: this does not accurately correspond to yévo- of 214; but in 
the anacrusis a short may answer to a long, and hence no change is necessary. 
See Metrical Appendix. ota mpdtes : I have accepted Jacob’s emendation, as 
Alcestis is not yet dead, and in 232 (which was probably spoken by the same 
semi-chorus) we have the future éréye. It may be urged that in 218 the death 
of Alcestis is assumed ; but it is not certain to what 69\a refers (see note ad 
loc.). Sdpapros: as the ultima is long by position, this does not correspond 
to mdpeor: of the strophe (214). Perfect responsion may be restored by reading 
mdpeorwy in the strophic line, or ds for cas (with Weil) in the antistrophe; but 
probably no change should be made. Responsion in logaoedic strophes is 
usually pretty strict, but exceptions certainly sometimes occur. orepels: so 
Monk for orepnéels, as the strophic line has U —, not UW ——. The conjecture 
is supported by Bacch. 1363 (crepetca Barnes, orepndeica P), Suppl. 793 (crepeioa 
Markland, crepets@ac MSS.), Iph. T. 474 (arepeioa Scaliger, orepndeioa MSS.). 

228. dp’: so Hermann. The letters « and p are often extremely alike in 
Greek MSS., both in literary and cursive writing; hence dp’ was mistaken for 
ai, Then, as the interjection usually occurs twice or four times, it was doubled 
asin L P or quadrupled as in B a. —For the sentiment cf. Bacch. 246, Heracl. 
246, Soph. O. T. 1373, Aristoph. Achar. 125, ete. (cited by Monk). 

229. mdéov: this is the classical form of the neut. sing. ; see Meisterhans 
pp. 119-20, Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 27. 

230. ovpaviw: the epithet seems unduly extravagant, and the word has 
been suspected by Lenting, Prinz, Wecklein and others. The soundness of 
the text has been defended by Earle, who compares Hipp. 1207 xi ovpave 
ornplgov, Andr. 830 épp aidépiov mdokduwv éudv dro, | Nerrbucrov pdpos. Add 
El. 860 os veBpds ovpdviov r7ndnua xovplfovoa, ib. 1158 ovpdua relyea, Tro. 1087 
teixea . . . otpdva, ib. 325 wddde 165" aldepiov, Bacch. 1064 éddrns odpdnov 
d&kpov kdddov, etc. Euripides even goes so far as to say of a horse Tro. 519 
trrov obpdua | Bpéuovra. But these uses, bold as they are, do not seem to me 
to justify the expression in the text, and I have marked the word as corrupt. 
For some of the emendations that have been proposed see Sel. Conj.; but the 
‘inevitable word’’ has not yet been suggested. meAdooa:: Erfurdt’s emen- 
dation is necessary, as the strophic line ends with 76. The tragedians some- 
times allow themselves the Epic license of doubling the o of the first aorist 
after a short vowel; cf. Iph. A. 1051 ddvoce, Soph. Phil. 1168 rédaccoy, ete. 

232. «lv: so Dindorf, the MSS. having év. <A long syllable is required, as 
the strophe (219) has geav. The Epic and Doric form eiy is found also in 436 
ely "Alda Sduocw, and in Soph. Antig. 1241 ely “Acdouv dduos (in an iambic tri- 
meter; Heath and Jebb read év y’). Jerram objects that these are not parallel 
to our passage, as both are imitations of the Homeric ely “Atéao déuoor II. 
XXIII. 19, 179; but ely yuate TGS’ is probably also an Epic reminiscence. Cf. 
also Aesch. Suppl. 839 evpetacs eiv avpais, where, however, the soundness of the 
text is very doubtful, It is possible to retain év by rejecting both ydp and d 
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in 219 with Hermann; but ydp stands in all the MSS. qpare: that this form 
stood in the archetype is made probable by the agreement of B L P; the 
authority of d and a is slight in comparison. The limits of Dorism in the 
tragic choruses are not well defined, and in cases like the present the wisest 
course is to follow the best MSS. 1@8’ éwéer: L and P have rdde 7¥ bye, a 
reading obviously due to a II mistaken for T. The two are often extremely 
alike in the MSS., particularly when’ (as often) the II has its second leg shorter 
than the first. 

233. The dying Alcestis is slowly borne upon the stage. Admetus and the 
two children accompany her. 608 i600, which is not in Z and P, had probably 
been omitted in their common source by a mere error of the copyist. The 
imperatives are, at all events, appropriate, though it is to be noted that the 
correspondence with 220 is not exact (— — =V—vu-). 

234. Land P have orévatov & Bbacov & (P Bénoov), but crévatov as the more 
explicit word should probably come second. 

235. [trav]: see note on 223. 

236. papatvopévav: pregnant, ‘wasting away (and going).’’ Cf. 363 éxewe 
mpocdéxa gw. Woolsey aptly compares the words of the Scotch song ‘‘I am 
wearing awa’ to the land of the leal.”’ 

237. x@dvov: I have followed Weil in transposing this word, as it is clear 
that xOdmov..."Avday was meant to answer ddvov... “Aday of 225, The 
Greek dramatists delighted in subtle correspondences of this sort; see for 
numerous instances Christ Metrik? pp. 642 ff. yas, which Monk restored ex 
conj., is found in B, the other MSS. having yéy. When card means ‘‘ under,”’ 
‘down beneath’ (either of motion or rest), the genitive is the regular con- 
struction. Cf. 107, Hl. 144, Ion 1441, Hippol. 836, 1366, Suppl. 1024, Rhes. 
831, An. 503, Iph. T. 170, etc.; and on the other hand for the use of xara 
yay Or. 832, 1898, Bacch. 871, Hippol. 194, ete. 

238 ff. This anapaestic system was in all probability sung by the coryphaeus. 

241. Aciowv kal L P. The insertion of cai, which disturbs the metre, was 
evidently due to some one who read raode for rdode in 240. 

242. amdakov: the MSS. here and in Iph. A. 124 Xéxtpwv adrdaxdv have 
aumdaxov, but the metre requires a short first syllable. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 915 
(a4m\akjuatra Pauw, dumdaxjuata MSS.). In these cases some would retain 
the spelling of the MSS. (e.g. Clemm Rhein. Mus. 32 pp. 466 ff. ; Kiihner-Blass 
I. p. 286, I. p. 307 note 3), supposing the » to have been so faintly sounded 
as not to count toward ‘‘making position.’? But we have one clear case of 
amd, Soph. O, R. 472, where the Laurentian by the first hand, Triclinius, the 
schol., Zonaras and Suidas all support the reading dvam\dknro.  (Kiihner- 
Blass J. s.c. are wrong in saying ‘‘dvauarddenros codd., dvard\. die Neueren 
Soph. O. R. 472’; the » in L has been added above the word by a later hand.) 
Hence I have preferred, with most edd., to spell with ar\ where the metre 
requires a short syllable, The formation of dupraxety, dumdaxetv, dwdaxeiv is 
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very doubtful. Curtius and Jebb hold the 7 to be original, the verb being 
cognate with mAdfw ; while Ktihner-Blass hold the z to be an euphonic inser- 
tion, r being used instead of 8 because 8A commonly makes position, so that 
auBdaxev could not—= YU uU—. Cf. duBporos, &Bporos, (u)BdrTw etc. — Note the 
alliteration in dpicrns dm\axdv addxou... aBlwrov... Bireboet. GBiwrov... 
Broretoer: a favorite oxymoron. Cf. Hippol. 821, 868, Aristoph. Plutus 969, 
Demos. XXI. 182 aBiwrov ger’ ~recOar Tov Blov éavr@, etc. F. W. Schmidt’s 
suggestion to read lov for xpévov is tempting, and may be right; but I suspect 
that Euripides thought that dBlwrov Blov Biredce. would be ‘too much of a 
good thing.’’ 

245. Some, absurdly enough, have seen in this line an allusion to the 
theory of Anaxagoras respecting the revolution of the heavens. It has often 
been noted that Euripides is especially fond of references to the sky, clouds, 
upper air, etc., and his references to the sea and figures drawn from it are also 
very numerous (see E. Schwartz De metaphoris e mari et re navali petitis quaest. 
Eurip.). Probably no ancient poet had a keener eye for natural phenomena. 

246 ff. The alternation of the iambic trimeters with the more impetuous 
lyric metres is very effective. 

247. Gavq: here all the MSS. but Z have the better form in 7. 

249. vupdlbior: this seems preferable to vuupidiar, the reading of L and P; 
see note on 125 ckorlovs. mwatpwas: I have retained the reading of the MSS., 
though most edd. follow the Aldine in reading warplas. Musgrave, Matthiae, 
Wuestemann, Kirchhoff and Jerram retain mwarpgas. If we may trust the 
MSS., Euripides often shortens the second syllable of warpg@os in lyric and 
anapaestic passages ; so Bacch. 1368, Hl. 1315, Hec. 82 (most MSS.), Me. 431, 
Tro. 162; cf. Soph. Phil. 724, Pind. Nem. IX. 14, etc. Many editors follow 
Porson in substituting mdrpws in such cases; but the number of instances is 
against the change. The distinction in meaning between mdrpws and rarp@os 
which Hermann and others have striven to establish certainly was very fre- 
quently neglected, if indeed it really existed. Porson’s words ‘ Attici mdrpios 
et matp@os promiscue usurpant’’ are abundantly borne out by the usage of 
Euripides ; thus, for example, he constantly uses rarpla and marpgya ya with- 
out any perceptible difference of meaning. See Beck’s index for abundant 
examples. -— The mention of the vuydldio kxotrar in Tolcus, as the schol. and 
Weil point out, does not agree with vv. 177 and 911 ff., which represent the 
marriage as having taken place in Pherae. This is probably a mere piece of 
carelessness on the part of the poet. 

252 ff. With this passage the edd. compare Aristoph. Ran. 181 ff. (which 
is not, I think, an intentional parody of this scene), Lysist. 605 ff. (which is 


clearly a real parody of our passage), and Athenaeus VIII. 341 C, where 


Machon uses for comic purposes part of the Niobe, a dithyramb of Timo- 
theus, which was apparently very similar in tone to this passage from the 
Alcestis. 
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252. Sikwrov oxddos: Wuestemann compares Lucian Charon 1 éyé dé rip 
ducwriay épérrw pdvos: and the boat which Dionysus rows in the Ranae seems 
to have been two-oared. For antique representations of Charon and his boat, 
see Roscher Lex. d. Mythologie p. 886, Baumeister Denkmiiler des klass. Alt. 
s.v. Charon. [év Aluva] : these words disturb the responsion, add little to the 
sense, and are almost certainly a gloss (perhaps suggested by the mention of 
the Nuryn in Aristoph. Ran. 137 and 181). They were omitted in the Aldine, 
and are rejected by most editors. 

254. This line, with the antistrophic line 261, oie one of the worst cruces 
of the play. The two cannot well be treated EP pniely. Editors have dis- 
agreed widely as to the constitution of the text, the kind of metre, and the 
division into cola. We may roughly distinguish the following classes : 

(1) Those who retain the reading of the MSS. except as to yep’ in 254, 
which they change-to xép’ (with the Aldine), as the antistrophic line has a 
short syllable. So Monk, Hermann, Dindorf, Pflugk, Nauck, Prinz, Woolsey, 
Jerram. With this reading H. Schmidt (/tunstformen vol. Ill.) gives the 
following scheme of the lines (logaoedic-trochaic) : 


vl—vuluvagl—vul—esl—vl—vle_I—A 


But the apparent anapaest in the second foot of 254 is awkward, and it is 
very doubtful whether Euripides ever admits an anapaest in logaoedic verse 
(see Groeppel De EHurip. versibus logaoedis, p. 84). It is much better to scan 
as iambic, thus: ‘ 


vy—luvvul|oa-|u—-lo—Ju—fuLl|— 


The lines give good sense as they stand, and I believe no further change to 
be necessary. The strophe and antistrophe will then be ‘‘ iambo-logaoedic ’’ * 
(see Westphal-Rossbach Meérik’ p. 720). 

(2) Others, following a suggestion of Paley, omit w 75m in 254, and read 
kvavavyés with Kirchhoff in 261. Of these some, e.g. Bauer-Wecklein, read 
xép’ in 254; in which case the first syllable of 8ppver will be short @xwy, 
U—= tr dppv-, UU vu): others read xépas (suggested by Paley), thus 
restoring exact responsion, 


vl—-vluvulel—vI—-Allul—vlLEeIl—A 


But » 75y cannot well be spared, for we miss the personal object with xane: 
and surely the epithet xvavavyyjs suits the hair of the eyebrows better than it 
does the eyes or the look. I know of no other place in any classic writer where 
the phrase kvavavyés Bere occurs ; while the Homeric xvavénow ém 8&ppvor and 
kvavoxalrns are familiar to every conden and were probably in the mind of 
Euripides. 


* Le. logaoedic with iambic elements, 


v=" "7-4 


eo : 
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(8) Others still resort to bolder expedients. For example, Weil reads in 
261 (with xép’ in 254) bx’ Sppucr kvavavyes Brérwv, wrepwrbs. (a) wdOes pe, Arop- 
ping “Acdas and bringing up pédes we from the next line. This reading does not 
seem likely to meet with much acceptance. Earle has in the strophe %ywy 
xépas emt Kovr@ | Xdpwy kare? w éwelywv- | rl uéddews; od Karelpyes. rTdde Tol pe | 
orepxouevos Taxvve, and in the antistrophe bm’ sppuvor xvavavyés | BAérwv mrepw- 
Tos “Aidas. | rl péfes; pédes. olay dddv a de- | Aawordra mpoBalyw, thus estab- 
lishing a very elegant parallelism. But the changes, are, I fear, too sweeping. 
Still neater is F. D. Allen’s restoration (see ‘‘ Select Conjectures’). 

256. T48° érowa, the reading of L P, makes good sense if ré6’ is taken 
as the object of karelpye:s ; but in that case the clause omepyduevos raxvvee is left 
with nothing to connect it with what precedes, and raxvve. (which must be 
transitive or it would be awkwardly tautological with o7epyéuevos) is deprived 
of an object. Hermann, who accepted rdd’ érowma, changed omepyduevos to 
orepxopévors, putting a colon after the latter word, and altered raxvve to rdxuve. 
But rdée rol we, the reading of the other class of MSS., calls for no alteration 
of the text, and is clearly preferable. Tdd5’ érowa is probably an emendation 
of some early scholar who divided the words wrongly. Elmsley and Monk 
read rdée- rota ex conj. Tdée and pe are probably both objects of taxdver = 
Aéywv raxtver: Klotz and Jerram compare Soph. Aj. 1107 ra céur ern Kbdav’ 
éxelvous. Cf. also Soph. Aj. 1404 adn ot pev Kolknyv Kdmerov xepol rayvvare for 
the transitive use. It is possible to take rade as ‘‘accus. of inner content’’ 
with orepxéuevos: but it is more probable that omepxduevos is used absolutely, 
‘¢in haste,’’ as it so often is in Homer. 

259. ayer p ayer pé tis: the repetition has led to haplography, most MSS. 
omitting the first ue, while B omits the second. The reading of a (dye wo dyer 
tis dye wé tis) looks like a conflation: see note on 1045. The yw’ is clearly 
necessary, aS without it there would be hiatus or shortening, neither being 
possible here. 

260. vexiwv = vextwr of 253. Note the subtle parallelism that runs through 
strophe and antistrophe. 

261. kvavavyéor: see note on 254. xkvavauyés, which Kirchhoff and others 
receive into the text, was first. suggested by Monk (see his note on 262). amrepw- 
Tos “AvSas: these words have given much trouble. The main difficulties are 
two: (1) it was not Hades but Hermes or Thanatos whose function it was to 
conduct the dead down to the lower world, and in this play (cf. v. 24 ff.) it is 
Thanatos who comes to fetch Alcestis ; (2) Thanatos is represented as having 
wings, but neither on the monuments nor in the literature is Hades so repre- 
sented, save in very few instances (one in Kaibel Hpigr. Graec. 89; see Robert 
Thanatos pp. 34 ff., where our passage is discussed at length). Several ways 
of escaping these difficulties haye been suggested : 

A. Some scholars alter the text. Weil, as we have seen, omits "Avdas alto- 
gether: but the knife of the critic, like that of the surgeon, should be used 
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only as a last resort. Wilamowitz would read atSav, which Robert (1. s.c.) 
accepts; but, elegant as the emendation is, the position of rrepwrés is distinctly 
against it. 

B. Some hold that here and elsewhere in the play Hades and Thanatos are 
treated as identical. So Rohde, who says (Psyche p. 540 note): ‘‘ Kigentlich 
ist er (Thanatos) nur ein Diener des Hades; aber da doch géys schon ganz 
gewoéhnlich = ddvaros gebraucht wurde, so wird Thanatos auch selbst geradezu 
“Avdns genannt (271: so oben p. 491, 3); nur als identisch mit Hades kann er 
dvakt vexpOv heissen 855 (daimdywy koipavos 1143).’? But the whole conception of 
Thanatos in this play, his coming to fetch the souls of the dying, his lurking 
about the tomb and drinking of the sacrificial blood (843 ff.), appears so incon- 
sistent with the Greek idea of the god Hades that this explanation seems 
impossible. The words dvaxra vexp@v (843) are too general to be decisive, 
especially as the dvat vexp@v seems to be distinguished from rév kdrw | Képns 
dvaxrés 7 (851-2) ; and as if to make us sure of the distinction Euripides says 
in 870-71 rozov 8unpby  dmocudjoas | “Atdyn Odvaros mapédwxev: while in 1140 
Kuplw, not Koipdvw, is probably the true reading (see note ad loc.). 

C. Others still hold that the word “Acéas is here used loosely, so that rrepw- 
ros “Avdas means merely ‘‘a winged shape from the under-world.’? Hermann 
observes: tls “Avdas est nescio quis Orcus, i.e. nescio quod simulacrum Orci.”’ 
(He makes tis agree directly with “Avdas: but it is also possible to take tus as 
subject of dye, and “Avdas as in apposition with ts, and the distance between 
the words favors the latter view; hence I have put a comma after Bdérwy.) 
Though decision is hard, I strongly incline to this view. A dying woman in 
her agony does not speak by the card. Moreover, words like ‘‘ Death,” ‘‘ the 
grave,’’ etc. may be loosely used in almost all languages; and Euripides need 
not mean by “Acdys the god Hades any more than, for example, Mr. Kipling 
when he speaks of a cobra as ‘‘the hooded Death’? means to identify the 
animal with the unseen power. 

262. In aand BF the words pébes we stand before ri pétes. These words are 
not found in LZ P, disturb the responsion, and are probably a gloss on ddes 
which has crept into the text. Nauck omits pédes ue, but reads uddes for a&des. 
But &g¢es, which is the rarer word in this sense and is found in all the MSS., 
is more likely to be the true reading. IIpdées of Bis a gloss on pétes: cf. 
Hesych. rl péfes- rl mpdrres, which may refer to this passage, though the 
difference of tense makes it doubtful. 

264. rav: the article has here its old demonstrative force; see Hadley- 
Allen 653 a. 

266. Band a have pédere we were w, L P omit we. Hither reading is pos- 
sible, but the repetition of both uédere and ye seems wooden, and probably L P 
are right. A dittography would be all the easier as uédere begins with ype. 
Kirchhoff, as usual, follows the reading of the first class. 4 

267. wooiv: Hermann’s certain emendation. LZ, which has oot, is here 
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nearer right than the other MSS., which read éo.. The scribes evidently took 
the word to be vocative of wécus. 

271. ovxér: this time L P have the dittography, reading ovkér: dy. %orww: 
ef. Hel. 279 ovros réOvnxev, otros otxér’ ore 54. It is quite possible, however, 
to read éoriy with Weil, taking of@v as ‘‘dative of possessor.’? He compares 
Soph. O. C. 1612 ov gor’ 20’ ipiv 779d" év quéoa marhp. The MSS. favor Weil’s 
reading, as all but L have éo7t (ZL has éorw) ; but in matters of accent they are 
very untrustworthy. 

272. op@rov: soall the MSS. Elmsley wished to read épdrnv, in accordance 
with the principle which he laid down (see his notes on Med. 1041 and Aristoph. 
Ach, 733) that in the 2d person dual of the historical tenses and the optative 
-Tnv, not -rov, is the true ending, the form in -roy being an invention of the 
Alexandrian grammarians. But, though some scholars still hold Elmsley’s 
view, the weight of evidence is distinctly against him; and few critics now 
uphold the sweeping changes which he made in order to carry out his theory. 
In the optative, in particular, there is not a single well-attested instance of the 
form in -ryy (Kiihner-Blass II. p. 69). See Fritsche on Aristoph. Thesm. 1159, 
Von Bamberg in Zeitschr. f. Gymn.-W. 1874 p. 622 f., Kiihner-Blass 1. s.c., and 
on the other side Wecklein Cur. Epigr. p. 18. 

273. dxotw: as Monk points out, one would rather expect dxovew; but 
probably no change should be made. 

275. oe: this word was inserted by Porson, in accordance with the regular 
idiom ; cf. 1098, Hippol. 607, Med. 324 mpés ce yovd.rwv, Soph. Phil. 468 aps viv 
ce warpés, etc., and in Latin Terence Andria 538 per te deos oro, Hor. Od. I. 8, 1 
per te deos oro. The metre shows that the addition of a short syllable was 
necessary to complete the anapaest. 

276. GAN ava: cf. Il. XVIII. 178 GAN diva, pnd’ ere xetco, Od. XVIII. 13, 
and the like; and Soph. Aj. 194 add dva é& édpdvwv. All the MSS. but B have 
avaré\ua, and so the edd. before Porson ; but the verb dvarodudw is found only 
in late writers. See Porson’s note on Med. 326. 

279. A very troublesome line, Hither écpev (so the MSS. ; the text follows 
Wecklein, who reads 7yty) is corrupt, or there is a very daring admixture of 
two idioms, év col éowev and év aol éori kal (Hv nuds Kal wh SHv. Such an 
admixture seems possible enough, but I have not been able to find a real 
parallel in Euripides or in other classic writers; though cases like Soph. O. T. 
314 éy col yap éopev and Phil. 963 év col Kal 7d mrelv Huds, dvak, | non ort Kal 
Tois Tovde Tpooxwpeiv Abyors (cited by Valckenaer and Monk) are not very rare. 
Hence I am on the whole inclined to regard ésyeév as corrupt, and have accepted 
Wecklein’s emendation. F. W. Schinidt’s éoriw would be an easy change, but 
does not bring out so well the personal interest of Admetus in his wife’s 
recovery. 

282. oe mpcoBevovoa : ‘ putting you first,’’ deeming your welfare of more 
importance than my own. Cf. Aesch. Hum. 1. From this signification the 
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verb easily passed into the more common one of ‘to honor,’’ ‘‘ worship.’ 
This use bears striking indirect testimony to the respect which the Greeks 
paid to old age. 

283. katacthcaca pas 168’ eloopav: KaTacrjcaca here = mojoaca. Kvigala 
compares Thuc. II. 84, 3 kai xaréorynoay és ddkhy wey undéva Tpéwer bar avTay awd 
Ths rapaxfs: ib. VI. 16, 6 Aaxedamovlous... katéornoa év Mavtivela mepi ray 
dndvrwv aywritecbar: Herod. V. 25 caracricas Tov ddekpedy Urapxor eivar. 

285. Ococadév, the reading of a, is clearly right; the partitive construction 
is the more elegant, and the jingle Oeccaddv ov 7Gekov would be intolerable. 
The reading Occcaddy is due to the influence of the following 6». 

287. otk HOéAnoa: the attempts which have been made to remove the 
asyndeton are, in my opinion, one and all futile. The asyndeta which abound 
in this play are not to be emended away, but in the words of Professor von 
Wilamowitz ‘‘ revocanda sunt a parum culta arte rhetorica.”’ 

288. 008? édetodpyv: Sc. Tay Swpwr Bn. 

291. A ‘locus desperatissimus.’’ The case is very similar to that of ]. 278. 
The idiom ¢@ (kad@s) nxw Blov, ‘‘I am well situated, well off, in respect to life,” 
is perfectly good; cf. Elect. 751 r&s dy&vos nxowev, Heracl. 213 yévous wey jKes 
be totcde, Herod. I. 80 rod Blov ef jnxovrt, ib. V. 62 xpnudrwv ed nKovtes, etc. 
(I have not been able to find an instance of this idiom with xad@s instead of 
ed, if we except the passage in the text; but one can scarcely doubt that the 
two adverbs might be used interchangeably.) The expression 7xeu por Oavety, 
‘Cit beseems me to die,’’ is also possible; cf. Soph. O. C. 738 ovvey’ xé jor 
yéver | Ta ToO5e TevOety wiyar els wetorov wédews. (I do not find any instance of 
ef or kad@s used with this impersonal construction, though there seems to be 
no reason why they should not have been so employed; Herod. I. 30 réXwos ed 
jkovons and the like are, of course, different.) The question now arises, whether 
in our passage there is an admixture of the two constructions cad\és a’rdy 
nkbyrwy Blov and jKov adrois kaTOavetv, or the text is corrupt. 

A. Many editors, including Monk, Hermann, Kirchhoff, Christ, Nauck, 
Weil, Earle, Woolsey, Jerram, retain the MSS. reading. The schol. says ayz? 
Tod nKovTos* & éoTLv* Kaipod abTors jKoVTOs eis TO droPavety droyeynpakbowv. Woolsey 
renders the line ‘‘ while it was highly proper for them in point of age to die”’ ; 
Jerram ‘‘ though they had reached a fit time of life for dying gloriously ’’ or 
‘‘with credit to themselves’’ ; Earle ‘‘ though they are come to a point of life 
at which it were a fitting thing for them to die,’’ and Weil ‘quand ils sont 
arrivés dans la vie & un point ov il serait opportun d’en sortir.’? These are 
all attempts to ‘‘attain the unattainable’’ by combining two conflicting forms 
of expression. “Hxov cannot mean at the same time ‘though they had arrived”? 
= jkbrvrwy and ‘though it became them”? = xa@jxoy or mpoofxov, and any ren- 
dering which gives it both senses, however skilfully disguised, simply bees the 
question. Even Woolsey, whose rendering is the most justifiable of the number, 
though he translates cad@s qxov ‘‘ while it was highly proper,’’ goes on to speak 
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of the use of #xe?v with an adverb and the genitive in a way which shows the 
same confusion of ideas. 

B. Some critics, with whom I must agree, hold that xardavetv is either 
corrupt or a gloss which has displaced some verb governing Blov. The latter 
alternative seems extremely probable; but as we cannot restore the lost verb 
with certainty I have marked xaréavety with a dagger. For some of the read- 
ings that have been suggested, see Select Conjectures. The sense doubtless 
was ‘‘ though it was highly fitting (ka\@s jxov) for them to depart from life.” 
The chief objection to this is the use of ca\és with jxov; but as nKev itself is 
very rare in this sense, it is not strange that no other example of the use of 
kad@s with it happens to occur. 

292. caca: that in the present og{w is the correct orthography is now 
generally agreed ; see Meisterhans p. 142 note and the authorities there cited, 
and Usener in Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. f. Philol. 1865 pp. 238 ff. The question as 
to the first aorist is much more difficult; see Kiihner-Blass II. p. 544, Usener 
l.s.c., Meisterhans p. 145 note (with the references there given). Doubtless 
éowoa from caéw and éowoa from o¢iw existed side by side. The verb cadw 
being epic and poetic, we ought probably in prose of the classical period to 
write éswoa. The Attic inscriptions show the form with «: so C. I. A. 1675, 4 
(4th cent.) €c)woev, 605, 6 (early part of 2d cent.) (@cwoev. Cf. also Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge 330, 15 (Cos, 3d cent.) diuécwoe, ib. 816, 10 (Dyme, 3d cent.) 
ovvdtacgoavres, Tabl. Heracl. I. 51 xarecgoapes, ib. Il. 31 xarec@iapes, and 
the Laconian form xarécoéa mentioned by Hesychius (cited by Blass l.c.). 
The MSS., as might be expected, favor écwoa (though in Soph. Philoct. 919 the 
Laurentian has oGica:: see Usener 1. 8.c.). The testimony of the inscriptions, 
however, is clearly much more reliable; and were our passage prose I should 
be strongly inclined to write ogoa. But as it is verse, the form may come 
from cadw; hence I have not ventured to add an. against the MSS. The 
question of the forms of the perfect middle and passive space will not permit 
me to discuss here. 

294. giticev: this must be the true reading, as the metre requires that 
the antepenult be long and guredw has v. 

295. é{wv: so B. The other MSS. have é¢ny (but in L w has been written 
over the 7 by the first hand), and so the Htymol. Magnum 418, 9. But €fmv 
(as if from (fu) was formed after the analogy of fs, &, and is probably a 
late word (though the MSS. have it in Demos. XXIV. 7). Cf. Thomas Magister 
8.v. Erwv: Lkwv, odk eknv, bs olovral rives... ens dé kal Em: and Herodian II. 
315, 6 Lenz. Moeris says @fyv "Arrixds. efwy “Eqnvucds: but efmv and efwv 
should undoubtedly be transposed in his text. 

301: This iine passed into a proverb, and is found also among the Menan- 
drian monosticha (652). 

304. éuav: this word seems inappropriate here; Alcestis would not have 
been likely to emphasize her ownership so strongly, especially when making 
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such a request of her husband. Hence éuéy has been suspected by Prinz and 
others. LZ and P have réyv éudv, which might be a mistake for rédy ody, 
especially as C and € are so easily confused in the MSS. But 7éy is far more 
probably a mere interpolation, the article having been inserted as in 227, 
818, 731. ’Avdoxov, too, gives trouble; the schol. explains it by dvdyaye, 
am6dekov, probably with the underlying idea of holding up a torch; cf. I. A. 

32, Med. 482, etc. But one almost instinctively wishes to take the word in 
the usual sense of the middle, ‘‘suffer,’’ ‘‘ allow,’’? with a participle; and it 
is highly probable that a participle, e.g. dvras (Tournier), has dropped out and 
éuav been inserted to fill the lacuna, or that éu@r is itself a corruption of the 
participle. For the suggestions that have been made see Select Conj. ; none 
of them is entirely satisfactory, but Wecklein’s rpépwyv, which I have received 
into the text, gives far the best sense. 

305. ‘mvyqpys: for the force of ért, cf. é¢ duty 373. Weil compares Herod. 
IV. 154 émi Ovyarpt dujrope. . . &ynue GAnv yuvaixa. Orest. 589 od yap éreydper 
moce moo and Andoc. 1, 128 éréynue rH Ovyarp! Thy unrépa are different, émvya- 
pety there meaning ‘‘to take a second spouse in addition to the first”; but 
Plutarch Compar. Aristid. et Cat. 6 and Cat. Maj. 24 has the verb in the ae 
sense in which it is used in our passage. 

310. éx(Svns: with the Greeks, as with us, the viper was an emblem of 
malice and cruelty. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 249, Soph. Ant. 581, etc. 

311. mipyov péyav: so Od. XI. 556 of Ajax, rotos ydp ow ripyos dmdyeo: 
Med. 390 jv wv tes quiv ripyos dogadhs pavy, Soph. O. T. 1201 davdrwy 5° eua | 
X wpa Tupyos avérra. 

312. This line, which is clearly out of place here, —195 with the change 
of xaf for ov. The question as to the way in which it came to be inserted here 
is very interesting. Probably (cf. Earle’s edition pp. 65 ff.) v. 195 began a 
page and 311 ended one in the archetype, so that the scribe, mistaking the 
page, copied 195 instead of 313. If so, we have 312 — 195—117—three pages 
of 39 lines each. Now curiously enough Wilamowitz (Analecta p. 51) had 
noted that the end of Troad. 193, 194, 195 and the beginning of 232, 233, 234 
were mutilated, and hence he inferred that the archetype had 388 or 39 lines 
on a page, a conclusion which our passage strikingly verifies. Hence Mekler’s 
defense of 312 is quite needless (see his Huripidea pp. 21 ff.). 

313. tékvov por: this, not réxvoy pov, is the regular idiom. kopevOqoret : 
wapbeveton schol., ‘* wie wird dein Tochterloos sein?”? Kvicala. The word prob- 
ably means, not ‘grow up to maidenhood’’ (Liddell and Scott), but (with 
kah@s) ‘pass your maidenhood in good repute.”? Some would render it “be 
wedded.” (cf. dcaxopevouar). 

314. rolas: so Reiske and Herwerden.’ Many edd. retain zofas, the MSS. 
reading, regarding the second question as a kind of explanation of és in 313. 
But the difference between 7 and 7 is very slight, and the sentence gains 
immensely in force and clearness by the change. Tolas means of course ‘such 
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as I have described,’’ éyidyns ovdev qrwtépa. Kvigala thinks 314-16 interpo- 
lated, as Alcestis has already urged Admetus in the most pressing way (805 ff.) 
not to marry again. But nothing can be more natural than for the mother, 
who knows the weak nature of Admetus, to hark back in her anxiety to the 
point about which she feels special uneasiness. Indeed, this passage alone 
would show that Euripides was a close student of the workings of the 
female mind. 

315-16. pH... SiadGelpy: a beautiful example of the independent sub- 
junctive with uj expressing “ apprchension*voupled with a desire to avert the 
object of fear’? (Goodwin M. and T. 261 ff., esp. 264). 

317. vupdetoe: the active is here used as in I. A. 885 ty’ dydyous xXalpovo’ 
"AXAKE? ratda vuupedcovea ony. 

318. Here the two families of MSS. diverge widely, the first having rotox 
goto. Oapovve?, the second cote. dapouve? réxvov. Kirchhoff observes ‘‘ot7’ éy 
Tékowst goto. Oapauvet, réxvov [B] C manifesta interpolatione.”” But why may 
not roto. be an interpolation just as well as réxvov ? Nothing is more common 
than the insertion of the article where it does not belong, as every scholar 
knows. Moreover the reading réxowr rotor cotor is far from euphonious, and 
Nauck makes the matter even worse by reading cots ce for cots. On the other 
hand rékvoy is distinctly fine ; one can easily imagine the tone of fond affection 
with which the mother lingers on the word. 

320-22. A famous cruz. The MSS. show no variant, except that L and P 
have ovxér’ instead of pyxér’. In L 321-2 are omitted from the text, but have 
been added by the first hand on the lower margin. The schol. says only: ov« 
els THY avp.ov TOD wnvds TobTOU ovde els Thy pETabpuor. 

The difficulty centres around pyvds in 321. The older commentators tried 
in vain to explain it. ‘‘ Musgrave says that he can find no reason why pnvos 
should be used. Monk supposes an allusion in these words to a custom at 
Athens, of making those who were to be capitally punished drink the hemlock 
within three days. But this had nothing to do with the third day of the month, 
nor does such a custom seem to have existed. The reviewer of Monk in the 
Quarterly thinks that the appointed day for the death of Alcestis was the first 
of the month. ‘The scholiast’s paraphrase... makes pvds idle. Some find a 
reference to days of grace granted by the creditor to the debtor, and to the 
payment of monthly interest, the time for which may have been the day of the 
new moon. but for all this, there is, so far as I know, no evidence of facts” 
(Woolsey). If unvés is retained, the only possible explanation seems to be that 
of the reviewer of Monk, that the «pov Ruap on which Alcestis was to die was 
the vouynvia, on which (as well as on the évy kal véa) debts were customarily 
paid. The rpirn unvds will then be mentioned simply to strengthen the state- 
ment (cf. x6es kal mpwny, xOes Kal rplrny huépay). But though és rplrny pnvbs, 
‘fon (or rather ‘against ’’) the third of the month,’’ may be a possible poetic 
expression, I know no example of it ; the usual phrase is, of course, e/s rplrnv 
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iorauévov. Hesychius s. v. pOwas duépa (Heracl. 779) says rhv torapévov rpirny 
Tpyuhvov héye, which, if it refers to Euripides, might suggest the reading vd” 
és Tpynvatov épxerar kaxdy (but tpiujvovy seems not to occur, and rpynvatos 
is late). 

It seems more probable, therefore, that 321 is corrupt. For some of the 
emendations that have been proposed, see Select Conj. Herwerden would read 
és rplrov no péyyos; and it is noteworthy that in 450, where uyvds again gives 
trouble, Wecklein would read ¢éyyos. But paleographically the two words are 
not very much alike. Weil conjectured évnv for tpirny; but, as I have pointed 
out (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. VIL. p. 221), ‘‘ rpirny might well be a gloss 
on éynv: but if évqv =tplrny the difficulty with uyvds remains; while if it = vq» 
kal véav, the Hesiodic és 7’ avpiov és 7° Zvynpv (Works and Days 410) and phrases 
like avpioyv xal rH vy (Antiphon 143, 44) and eds éyny (Aristoph. Achar. 172) are 
distinctly against the conjecture.’? Nydés (i.e. NHAEC for MHNOC), which 
I had supposed to be my own conjecture (see Harvard Studies l. s.c.), I find to 
have been anticipated in a dissertation by Hoefer, which, however, I have been 
unable to consult at first hand. It seems as probable as any; but certainty 
is impossible. 

Another alternative is to reject 821 with Mekler and Earle, or 321-2, which 
two lines, as we have seen, are omitted in the text of L, it is uncertain for what 
reason. But emendation seems preferable to excision. —pykér : ovxér of L 
and P is probably due to the influence of the following ov in ovow. dAéfopar: 
passive in sense, as in Hec. 906, Herc. F. 582, I. T. 1047, and Soph. O. C. 1186; 
see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 1248 n., Hadley-Allen 496. 

325. pmytpds: sc. dplorns. The ellipsis seems harsh; raiées may be a gloss 
on vucy which has displaced some adjective agreeing with unrpbs. 

326. odx GLopar: schol. ovk evAaBoduar, otk dméxouat. Kal “Ounpos: pnd’ 
tifeo Bodpoy “Apna (Il. V. 830). Cf. Hesych. s.v. otx dfouar: ob céBouat, odK 
évrpéropat, and Heracl. 600 dvopnucty yap &fouar Oedv, Orest. 1116 dis Oavety ody 
dfouac (ob xd fouae MSS.). 

327. elmep... cdpapraver: this is preferable to the reading of the other 
class, nvmep... duaprdvy, though the apodosis is future. The indicative is 
more courteous to Admetus, implying that the condition is merely a pro forma 
one, ‘‘if he is in his right senses’’ (as of course he is). 

331. rév5" avipa=eud, as usual. Some take dvdpa as the second accus. 
with mpoopbéyéerat, ‘shall call me husband’’; but Euripides never elsewhere 
uses rpoopbéyyouac with two accusatives, and surely the words ‘‘no Thessalian 
bride shall ever greet me in your stead’ are explicit enough. Or, with Her- 
mann, we may take wWyudy as in apposition with Oeccadls, ‘¢no Thessalian 
woman shall ever address me as bride in your stead.’? Earle takes dvépa with 
both révée and mrpoopbéyéerar ; while Mekler quite needlessly alters rore to récu. 

332-3. These lines have given much trouble, and Nauck and Kirchhoff 
regard them*as an interpolation. 
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332. Cf. Heracl. 409 yris écrit warpds evyevods, 513 rarpds odcay edyevods (cited 
by Earle). 

333. The first class of MSS. have evrperecrdry (L and P éxmperecrary), 
which is certainly wrong. Such a use of the superlative cannot be justified by 
any amount of argument. Wecklein’s evrperys ovrw seems to me very brilliant 
and convincing. For other emendations, see Sel. Conj. It is hard to deter- 
mine whether we should read evirperjs or éxrper7s, as both give good sense 
and each is favored by the reading of one family of MSS. ’Exmpemrjs may 
be right, aud in Hec. 269 the Cod. Marcianus has efdos éxrpereordrn: but it 
is impossible to be certain, as the two words are perpetually confused in the 
MSS. For the position of ovrw see L. and S. s.v. B, and cf. Heracl. 418 xaxds 
ovrw. The exact force of &ddws is well brought out by Bauer-Wecklein: ‘ eidos 
é\Aws, sonst, in anderer Hinsicht, némlich in Hinsicht auf Schonheit.”” A 
good parallel is Herod. I. 60 yuv7. . . uéyebos amd Tecodpwv mnxXéwy drodelrovca 
tpeis daxTvdous Kal dddws (i.e. in other respects, as well as in her height) evedijs. 
The statement so often made that 4Ad\ws in such cases = ‘‘ besides”? is not 
quite accurate. 

340. ra piAratra not merely =riv yvxqv but includes the ties that bind 
husband and wife together. Cf. Med. 16 voce? ra pidrara. These ties will be 
in part severed by her death. 

341. écwoas: Herwerden’s w écwoas is very plausible, though the object 
can easily be supplied from the context. dpa—=nonne, as in 228. 

344. xareix’: Monk compares Tro. 555 gowla 6’ ava wrbdww Bod Karetye 
Ilepydpywv edpas, and Aesch. Pers. 424 oipwyn 5” 6uod | kwktpaow Karetxe mweda- 
ylav dda. 

345. BapBlrov: the Bdphiros was an instrument resembling the lyre, but 
longer and narrower. See K. von Jan Die griech. Saiteninstrumente pp. 20 ff. 

346. ealpoe: eEdpoyu LP. Wakefield conjectured é&dpayu, which the 
schol. seems to have read, and which Wecklein (Beitrige zur Kritik des Eur. 
p. 528) prefers. I have followed B a with most edd., as the verb seems to 
denote a process rather than the mere occurrence of an act. 

351. AlBuv...atddv: ‘We find AlBus avdds in HI. F. 684: AlBus Awrés in 
Hel. 170 sq., Troad. 544, I. A. 1036” (Earle). The flute was called Libyan 
because flutes were made from the wood of the lotus, a tree which grew in 
Libya; cf. Theophrastus Ilept purav IV. 3, 1. See on the avdés the very 
thorough and careful article by Howard MHarvard Studies in Class. Phil. IV. 
1 ff. \axety here=‘‘sing.”? The word is generally used of harsher sounds. 
Aristophanes makes Euripides himself say r/ Aéhaxas (Achar. 410). 

348-56. These lines could well be spared, and are probably an interpo- 
lation. They are offensive to modern taste ; but this is of itself a very unsafe 
criterion ; for, as Paley pertinently observes, ‘‘ the Greeks had a deeper feeling 
for sculptured forms than we can pretend to realize.”” But they are awkwardly 
expressed (especially 355-6), and, as was pointed out to me years ago by Prof. 
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F. D. Allen, they are both preceded and followed by a reference to music, so 
that the context gains very much in continuity by their excision. 

353. Wuxpdv: Puxpbs, like the Lat. frigidus, often means ‘‘empty,’? ‘in- 
sipid,”’ ‘‘unsatisfactory.’”? Hermann wickedly observes on 348 déuas 1d ody: 
“ bux pov mapaykddicpa (Soph. Ant. 650), nec minus frigidum pagtae inventum.” 
Some one has even gone so far as to suggest that the poet in using puxpay réppw 
is hinting at, the yuxpér7ns of the lines! He might have adduced oiva (taking 
it as ironical) in support of his notion. otwat: ‘no doubt,’’ ‘*to be sure,” 
without ironical force. Ofda has been suggested for oiuac both here and in 665 ; 
but probably no change should be made, although the paleographical difference 
between the two words is not so very great. 

354. dmavrdolnv, a very expressive word, ‘‘ draw off,’ as one draws off the 
bilge-water from a ship’s hold. Cf. Ion 927, Or. 1641, Aesch. Prom. 84. Euri- 
pides is exceedingly fond of such metaphors ; see note on 245, 

355-6. A very awkward passage; if we retain xpdévorv, the sudden change 
from the dative with év to the accusative (which seems quite out of place here) 
is very harsh, and the asyndeton is also troublesome. But though in the text 
I have adopted Wecklein’s y@vrw' and Prinz’s rpérov, I suspect the trouble is 
due to the unskilfulness of the interpolator rather than to textual corruption. 
Render: ‘for ’tis a pleasant thing to see one’s friends, both at night and in 
whatever way one may come”’ (lit. ‘*be present’’). The change from the 
plural ¢édous to the sing. rap7 is rather abrupt, and Musgrave’s ¢i\os would be 
easier ; but the constructio ad sensum is possible enough. I doubt, however, if 
the lines are worth the trouble that commentators have taken about them. 

357 ff. Cf. I. A. 1211 ff. ef pev rov ’Oppéws eixov, & warep, Noyov. . . évTadd’ 
av #AOov (cited by Monk), both for the sense and for the use of the aorist #\Gov 
(as to which see note on #\ev 125}. xarAdOov has been emended in various 
ways (see Sel. Conj.), but no change is needed. 

361. Xdpwv: Cobet’s emendation yépwy is very plausible, as Xdpwy might 
so easily be a gloss on ovml Kary Wuxoroumds yépwy, and the substitution would 
be facilitated by the resemblance between the words Xdpwy and yépwy. Glosses 
which resemble in outward form the words which they explain (e.g. mpdies for 
péEers 262) are especially liable to oust the true reading. But as Xdpwy may be 
right, I have not ventured to alter the text. 

362. écxev: so Earle, in accordance with the regular usage. Porson 
defended the MSS. reading écxov, and many editors have followed him; but, 
as Earle points out, Hec. 88 f. ro more belay ‘ Edévov pux dy | kat Kaodvdpar éoldw, 
Tp@ades, ws uor-Kplywory dvelpovs, which Porson urged in favor of éoxov, is not 
really parallel. Such a constructio ad sensum* is very different from a case like 
the present, in which two subjects in the singular separated by ore... ore 
are supposed to be used with a plural verb. Besides € and O are constantly 
confused in MSS. Blow: déuas Cobet and Nauck; but Bloy is supported by 
Bacch. 1889 paxdpwy 7’ és aiav ody kabidptoe Biov (cited by Pflugk). 


* Porson read 7 instead of kal in Hee. 88, with some MSS. 
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363. éxeioe mpocSdxa p: constructio praegnans; see note on paparvouevay 
map “Avday 236. Neither Prinz’s éxe? oJ nor Wecklein’s exe? ye seems necessary. 
The verb of motion is expressed with mpocdoxgy in Aesch. Ag. 653 Mevédewy . . 
mpocd0Ka moder. 

365. xKéSpois: the wood of the cedar was much used for coffins because it 
preserved the bodies of the dead from decay. Cf. Orest. 1053, Tro. 1141. On 
the coffins of the Greeks see Becker-Goll Charikles III. pp. 189 ff. That in 
the historical period the custom of burning the bodies of the dead and that 
of burying them existed side by side among the Greeks is now generally 
admitted: see Becker-Goll l. s.c. pp. 1382-41; Rohde Psyche p. 208 and note. 
The Homeric poems speak only of burning the dead; but recent excavations 
at Mycenae and elsewhere have shown that (as one might expect on a priore 
grounds) the practice of burying the bodies of the deceased is older than that 
of burning them. —It has been repeatedly asserted that this passage is incon- 
sistent with other places in the play which imply that the body of Alcestis was 
to be burned; but (1) Admetus is speaking under great excitement, and his 
words must not be taken too literally ; and (2) there is no passage in the play 
which necessarily implies that the body itself was to be burned (see note on 
v. 608). 

367-8. The ridiculous parody in Aristoph. Achar. 893-4, where Dicaeopolis 
says to the eel unde yap Savy wore | cod xXwpls env évrerevTAavwpéevns, Will occur 
to every reader. 

372. yapeitv: the regular Attic form; vyaunoew is late. twa: L and P 
have roré, which is doubtless due to zoe in 367, the eye of the copyist having 
caught the wrong line. The mistake must have been already made in their 
common source. 

373. é’ ipiv: see note on émeyjpns, 305. Nauck would read é¢’ juiv, com- 
paring Med. 694 yuvaik é¢' jpiv deoréry douwv €xec: but no change is necessary. 

374 ff. A orcxouvdia follows, broken at the end by the short, gasping utter- 
ances of the dying woman and the cries and entreaties of her despairing 
husband, ‘The sudden change in 390 from the even flow of the monostich is 
very effective. 

381. This line is omitted in L and P (though in L it has been added by a 
later hand), and the omission has caused confusion in the assignment of the 
lines. Note that both 380 and 381 commence with an anapaest. In the case 
of proper names the tragedians admit the anapaest not only in the first foot of 
the trimeter, but sometimes, though less frequently, in the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. A word which is not a proper name can stand as an anapaest only 
in the first foot. In Aeschylus (with two exceptions) and the earlier plays of 
Sophocles an anapaest which begins a line must always be a word, or a part 
of a word, which is anapaestic according to its natural prosody, e.g. Kopupats, 
ddapav|rivwy; in the later tragedy we also find initial anapaesis that consist 
of two words (usually a particle and substantive or preposition and its object 
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(e.g. émt rota |5e), or of a word which is naturally a tribrach but has become an 
anapaest by position), as éxardv | rpoofye. See C. Fr. Mueller De pedibus solutis 
in dialog. senariis Aesch. Soph. Eurip., and Christ Metrik? p. 325 f., Westphal- 
Rossbach Metrik? pp. 225-6. Mr. Jerram says in his note on 375 that the 
anapaest in the first foot of an iambic line is freely employed by Euripides 
but never by Sophocles or Aeschylus, except when the foot consists of a single 
word. But ci. Soph. Phil. 795 rdv tov | xpbvov rpéporre THvSe THY vbcov. 

383. modAq p avdykn: sc. untépa yevéoOar: « is Monk’s certain emendation 
for y. Some of the forms of y and u look much alike, and they are not infre- 
quently confused in the MSS. Here the mistake may have been facilitated by 
the fact that there is a y just beyond in the same line. 

384. xpfv p: this, the reading of one MS. (c) is certainly right ;* wv éxphv 
of L and P does not suit the metre, and xp% # of B and a, though more nearly 
right in form, has not the necessary contrary-to-fact implication. *Av is not 
used, as the chief stress falls on the infinitive (Goodwin M. and T. p. 407) ; 
and the antithesis between (fv and dmépxouac is thus emphasized still more. 
The combination (jv xpiv, cacophonous as it seems, recurs in v. 939, and ¢jy 
éxphv Orest. 1030. Euripides often offends in this way ; he even has yur) yévn 
Hel, 1293. 

381. poddéer: cf. 744, 1085, Or. 1201, Soph. Aj. 594. The meaning of 
‘¢soften ’’ easily passes into those of ‘‘soothe,’’ ‘‘assuage,’’ ‘‘ appease,”’ ‘‘ alle- 
viate.”’ 

383. mpobvycKkovres: masculine, though referring to Alcestis, on account of 
the generalizing plural juts. See Hadley-Allen 639. 

385. cKotevdv: proleptic. 

386. arwdropynv: ‘anticipating aorist,’’ referring vividly to the future. See 
Goodwin M. and T. 61. 

388. dp00v mpdcmmov: cf. Heracl. 635 eraipé vuv ceavrdv, Spwoor Kapa. 

393 ff. A monody ad cxnvijs, supposed to be sung by the child Eumelus. 
In reality the words were sung by some one behind the scenes, while the 
person taking the réle of the child merely acted out the song. Cf. the Latin 
cantare ad manum. Young children appear and speak in several of the plays 
of Euripides: see Androm. 504 ff. ; Swppl. 1122 ff. This was only in accord- 
ance with the practice criticised by Aristophanes Ran. 949-50 aN édeyev 
yurn Té 40 XW SodNos oddev Hrrov, | xo Seoréryns x7 wapbevos xh ypats dv. pata : 
usually ‘‘nurse,’’ here ‘‘mother,’’? asin Aesch. Cho. 41 yata pata. 

394. Cf. Suppl. 1189 BeBaow, ovxér’ elol wor, mérep, | BeBaow, Orest. 971 
BéBaxe yap BéGaxev, otxerar réxvwv | rpbraca yévva. Wecklein reads ovx for 
ovxér , and omits re (which is found only in LZ P) in 407. . 

399. mapardvous: ‘stretched at her side,’’ ‘hanging at her side.” The 
word seems not to occur elsewhere in writers of the classical period. 


* See on the frequent interchange of yp7 and xpHv in the MSS. Wecklein Beitriige our 
Kritik des Euripides p, 531, and cf, his Studien zw Mur. p. 366 f. 
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401. A very difficult place. The responsion shows that éyé o’ éya barep 
of P is preferable to o éyé, warep, éys of Ba; but the hiatus dyridgw — éyé is 
awkward. It may, however, be easily removed by reading in 400 dvridgw o’ 
with Monk. If dvridgw o'- | eye o éyé, warep is the true reading, we can 
account for the text of B a thus: in this source o was omitted before the 
second éy# by an easy haplography ; then to obviate the hiatus thus left parep 
was transposed, and the remaining o’ was removed from its place after dyridtw 
and put in 401 before the first éyé to furnish xadodyac with an object. Kirch- 
hoff, to be sure, with his usual prejudice against L P, says of the reading of P 
“‘nescio an non correctori metrico debeantur’’ ; but it is most unfair to point 
out all the mistakes of a class of MSS. and then whenever they offer a really 


' plausible reading to attribute it to a Byzantine grammarian or a “corrector 


metricus.’’ L has éy# ce yap warep, which is clearly an arbitrary attempt at 
emendation. Nauck would read o’ éywy @ parep, éyo and in 413 éBas adv rade 
téXos: but why alter both strophe and antistrophe when (with so slight a 
change in 400) the reading of P gives good sense and accurate responsion ? 
402. If xadoiua 6 is sound, a trochee has been lost before it corresponding 
to €p@- in 414; viv ye (so the Aldine), viv ce, bs ce, dde, etc. have been sug- 


gested to fill the lacuna. Wilamowitz (accepting the reading of P in 401) 


would omit 402 altogether, and strike out @¢@:ro yap wdépos in 414. This is very 
plausible, and may be right; the true reading is far from certain. In Band a 
ao’ stands before 6, but the antistrophic line shows that the ultima of xcadoduat 
must be shortened. 

403. otdpaciv: the »v is required by the responsion. Herwerden’s yévac.w 
is worse than needless; Alcestis is dead and her corpse is lying, not sitting or 
standing up; and hence there is no reason for the child to clasp his mother’s 
knees. He would naturally kneel at her head and clasp her about the neck 
and try to rouse her with his kisses, as young children will in such cases.. Even 
were this otherwise, oréuac. might still be defended; cf. Herc. F. 1208 dupt 
oav yevedda... mpoorirywy, Hec. 274. veooods: Euripides has this word in 
the sense of ‘child’? some half a dozen times. Cf. Aesch. Choeph. 488, etc. 
The way in which this use arose may be seen from the similes in Herc. F. 71-2, 
Troad. 750-61. 

406. Aelrropar. . , povdrrodos: with delrecda and similar verbs a seemingly 
pleonastic uévos is often joined, e.g. Med. 51 rds cob udvn Mijdeca NelrecOar Oédet, 
etc. ; and pordcronos is here used in the same way. ‘The word properly means 
‘“‘without convoy,’’? of vessels; schol. did peradopds Tv pbywy oreddomévwn 
trolwv- povdcrordos ovv avril rod Epnuos. Cf. Phoen. 742 yovorrddov Sopds. 

409 ff. The lacunas were first marked as in the text by Hermann, who also 
transposed so. in 410, which in the MSS. stands just before o’yxac:. In 409 
a spondee (rAduwy ?) has been lost after épya corresponding to audy in 396. 

410. ctiyxacl pou kovpa : ef. I. T. 800 & gvyxacvyyjtn. The schol. explains 
by ovvduaiue, cvvadenpé, 
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412. In this line five short syllables are wanting to complete the responsion, 
and in 413 a long and three shorts are lacking. The lacuna is probably due to 
a tear in the archetype. 

413. dvovar dvovar: adverbial accusative. Cf. Hec. 766 avdvnra (sc. 
recov) . . . Tdvd’ dy eicopgs: Her. F. 716 avévyra 7 ixerevouocav éxoGoat Biov: 
Hippol. 1145 érexes dvévnta. ‘yhpws tédos: the ‘‘period’’ or ‘term of old 
age’?; cf. Blov rédos, Oavdrov rédos. ‘‘ End” or ‘*goal’’ would be a more 
literal rendering; cf. the Scriptural phrase ‘‘ fullness of years.”’ 

417. doicbios: a poetic word. 

419. Cf. 782, Orest. 1245 7 ¢Hv draw 7 Oavety dpetderar, Andr. 1272 and 
fr. 10 xarOavety d@etherar, etc. Euripides is very fond of certain cadences, and 
repeats them again and again almost ad nauseam.* 

421. mpocéntar : mpoorérecda is used of the swift and sudden coming of 
evils, as here and Aesch. Prom. 648, Soph. Aj. 282. ‘*The metaphor was 
apparently originally derived from the swooping of birds, particularly carrion- 
birds, upon their prey ’’ (Karle). 

422. éxbopdv: on the éxpopd, see Becker-Goll Charikles II. pp. 128 ff. ; 
Hermann-Blumner Gr. Privatalt. pp. 367 ff. 

423. pévovtes: I. W. Schmidt’s u«édrovres is very plausible, and may be 
right ; but pévovres, ‘‘ while you are waiting’’ (before the procession starts), 
makes good sense, and probably no change should be made. dvrnxqoate: 
Jerrain suggests that the dyré refers to the answering of strophe by antistrophe 
in the following chorus. 

424. mwaava: the word ray may be used of any solemn song or chant, 
even of one in honor of the gods of the lower world: cf. Troad. 578 rl maaév’ 
éuov orevages ; ib. 126 atd\Gv racam orvyv@, Aesch. Choeph. 145 raava tod Oavdv- 
Tos céavdwuevas, Sept. 847 “Alda 7 éxOpdv marav’ éwipédrew, Ag. 623 mpére héyew 
mavava T6vd° "Bpwviwy (Monk). 

424. acomdvdo: the schol. read dorovdoy (which is clearly inferior), for he 
Says Opfvov ép @ ob orviovow wamep év Tots maraow. Monk and others compare 
the well-known fragment of the Niobe of Aeschylus (161 Nauck) pdvos Oedv yap 
Odvaros ob Swpwv epg, | 0d’ dy Te wy odd’ emicrévdwy dvors, | odd’ ZoTe Bwpds 
ovde mawwvlferac: | wovou dé Tedd Saudvwy droorare?, and Il. IX. 158 ’Aldys rox 
detdeyos. 

425 ff. Rohde (Psyche p. 541 note 1) observes: ‘* Diese ausschweifenden 
Trauerkundgebungen woh] nach dem in thessalischen Dynastengeschlechtern 
Ueblichen.”’ 

426. mév8os Kowwotcbar: so L P; mévOovs the other family of MSS. The 
accus. is preferable as the ‘‘difficilior lectio’’; Matthiae pointéd out that 
Euripides has two other cases of the accus. with kovotcda, Ion 608 Kowvoumevn 
Tas cuupopds cot, ib. 857 cuupopay. . . Kowwouuévn THvde. Add Troad. 61 xowden 
Nébyous, Xen. Vect. 4, 82 xowoupévous rhy réyxnv, Thuc. 8, 8, 1 6 wey ody Kaddye- 


* See Schroeder De iteratis apud. trag. Graec. p. 8f. (in Diss. phil. Argent. vol. VI.). 
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Tos kal Tiudyopas . . . otk exowodvro Thy rddov, ib. 8, 82, 3 iva 5 Sox mdvra per’ 
éxelvov kowvodcGar. In these cases xowotca: means ‘to make common to one’s 
self,’’ and so ‘‘share,”’ the transitive force predominating ; while in xo.vodcdat 
Twos the genitive-construction of xowés predominates. It is possible, of course, 
that 7év6os is merely a copyist’s blunder for rév@ous: but the probabilities seem 
to me to lie in the other direction. 

427. As to signs of mourning among the Greeks, see Becker-Goll Charikles 
Ill. pp. 156 ff., and cf. 215-17, Hel. 1087f., I. A. 1847-8, Phoen. 322-6, ete. 
The text of the line is extremely doubtful, B and L P diverging widely. It is 
clear (see Critical Apparatus) that in ihe common source of a@ and d stood only 
koupae Eup, followed by a lacuna. If this lacuna goes back to the common 
ancestor of all our MSS., as seems probable, the readings of B and L P are 
merely different attempts to fill out the gap, and the disagreement between 
them is accounted for. Me\ayarérhw orodq was then probably suggested by 216 
(cf. the suspected line 819, and Orest. 457-8), and perayxtwors mérdos by some 
Aeschylean passage (cf. Eustath. p. 1254 ovrw Aloxvdos wémdous pedaryx lous 
gnotv), perhaps Cho. 11 pdpecw perayxtiwos. (It is quite possible, however, that 
the lacuna in the source of a d was due merely to inability or unwillingness to 
decide between two readings of nearly equal authority.) In the Phoenissae 
(1. 372) we have the interpolated line xdpa évpfxes kal wémdous perayx uous, prob- 
ably suggested by our passage and HI. 3835 xdpa 7 éudv évphxes. This, so far as 
it goes, supports perayxiuos mérdos: but though Phoen. 372 is at least as old 
as the time of the schol. ad loc., its source may perfectly well have been merely 
a MS. of the same family as 6, and hence it is not at all decisive. Hesychius 
has pedduaremdos - mevOnpns, Which may or may not refer to our passage. I 
incline, on the whole, to follow L P, simply as a matter of taste; that Euripides 
wrote either peramrérdw oToAy Or percayx uous wérdos We have no certain means 
of proving. 

428. povaprukas: the durvé was a band passing horizontally across the 
horse’s forehead ; sce Daremberg and Saglio Dict. des Antiquités s. v. Ampya. 
Movdumvé is properly ‘‘ having a single head-band,”’ hence ‘‘single,’’ not hitched 
to a chariot. Schol. dgvyous. xédyras. 

429. Monk compares Plutarch Vit. Alex. 72 ev@ds wev trmovs Te Kelpar wav- 
Tas émi révOer Kal tudvous éxédevoe, and Pelop. 33. The Persians had the same 
custom ; see Herod. IX. 24. 

434. tiav: riujs, the reading of L P, gives equally good sense and metre ; 
but the infinitive construction is the less common-place one. térAnkev dvr nod 
@avetv: Nauck’s very plausible conjecture. The MSS. have ré@vnxev, and as 
the last word pévy, udvnv or Nay, variants which seem to point to a lacuna in 
the archetype at the end of the line. The true reading is far from certain. 

435-75. First Stasimon, 

435-6. A reminiscence of Il. XXIII. 179 yatpé wo, & MdrpoxXe, cat ely ’Aldao 


Sdpmour wy. 
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437. olkerevows: dat elpnuévoy in classic Greek. Hesychius has olxereverat- 
cvvoxet. Though so rare, the word is regularly formed, and there seems to be 
no ground for questioning the soundness of the text. 

442. wodd SH wodd 54: ‘the present (or a similar) passage seems to be 
parodied in Aristoph. Av. 539 rodv 6% wodd 5h Xaderwrarous Nyous’’ (Karle). 

444. Nlwvav... wopetoas: a daring construction after the analogy of wépoy 
or 666y mopevew. Cf. Soph. Trach. 559 os rv Baddppovy rotaydy Einvov Bporods | 
yucb0d “mépeve xepotv, on which Mr. Jebb observes: ‘* Here the second acc. 
denotes the space traversed ; it would more usually denote the place to which, 
asin Eur. Tro. 1085 éué. . . oxdgos |... mopedoer | . . .“Apyos.’’ Ilopedoas prop- 
erly applies only to Charon, the more remote subject ’Aéédas being lost sight of. 
éddra ducwrw: é\dty, properly the fir, often means ‘‘oar,’’? but is here used 
in the sense of ‘‘ boat’: cf. Phoen. 208 ’Iénov xara wrévrov éddta wrevoaca. So 
in Latin abies and pinus often = navis. 

446. opelav xéd\vv, because the shell of the land-tortoise, which loves the 
high ground, was used for this purpose. 

447. «héovres: the tragedians probably do not use the form xielw, though 
the MSS. have it here. Cf. 2. A. 1046 («Adéoucac Monk, xAvovcar MSS.), fr. 369, 
7 (Stob. Flor. 55,4; «éovra Gaisford, kéwvrac SM, xadécovrat A), Soph. Trach. 
639 (kAéovrac Musgrave ; kahéovrac MSS.). 

448-51. An extremely troublesome passage. The difficulty centres about 
wpas in 449 and unvds in 450. The MSS. vary between wpa (Pla) and epg (B) ; 
Lhas wp with an erasure after p. All have unvds, and all but a l (ravviyov) 
have mavvbxous. Hesychius has repu.locerar (leg. wepwlocerar) wpas~ mepiepxe- 
Tat Tas wpas, Which shows that the author of the gloss read wpas and took it 
as acc. plural. We may distinguish four principal ways of dealing with the 
passage : 

A. Barnes, Musgrave and others accept Scaliger’s «uxdds for xkuxdXos. Kap- 
vetov Will then agree with unvds, and depouévas will be intransitive; so that the 
rendering will be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circling season (kuxAds— wpa) of the 
Carnean month comes round, when the moon is on high all night long.’? This 
gives good sense ; but we have no proof that Aeschylus, Sophocles or Euripides 
ever used xuxdds ; nor do I find any instance in which they use delpec@ac in this 
way of heavenly bodies, though, to be sure, the scholiast takes it as intransi- 
tive. Sophocles has the active atpy of the sun, Phil. 1331. 

B. Monk reads pg, and puts a comma after Srdpre and one after ceddvas. 
He observes ‘‘ editum defendit Iph. A. 717 “Orav cerjvns etruxhs €oe xbKdos?? : 
whence it would appear that he made ceddvas depend on x¥kdos, and Kapvelov 
... pnv6s on wpa. But this makes the construction («dos . . . dewpoudvas rravvd- 
xou ceddvas) very clumsy, and ceddvas is too far from Kvxdos. 

C. Earle and others (with Hesychius) read wpas and take it as acc. with 
mepilocerat. \‘The rendering will then be: ‘‘at Sparta when the circle of the 
Carnean month comes the round of the seasons, when the moon hangs high in 
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the heavens all night long.’”? This may well be right; cf. Jon 1486 dexdr@ pnvds 
év xikXy. But the intransitive use of depouévas is still an objection. I cannot 
find an instance of cedijvn delperac or the like in the tragedians. 

D. Wecklein and others take dpas as gen. sing., and Kapvelov as agreeing 
with it. To this view I strongly incline, believing unvds to be a gloss on Kap- 
velov ®pas, which gloss has ousted from the text some noun which was the object 
of depouévas. This noun may have been ¢géyyos (Wecklein), or some other 
word of like meaning. That pnvds is itself a corruption of ¢éyyos I do not 
believe ; though in 321 Herwerden suggests ¢éyyos for unvds. But the two 
words are not very much alike, and ¢ preserves its characteristics pretty 
stubbornly. 

452. Xurapaior: the epithet which so pleased the Athenians when applied 
to their city (see Aristoph. Achar. 639 and Blaydes’ learned note, where the 
examples of this use of the adjective are given at length). Pindar (Nem. IV. 
29, Isthm. I. 30, fr. 76 Bergk) seems to have inaugurated the practice of calling 
Athens durapai, and even Aristophanes himself follows suit in no less than 
three passages (Nub. 299, Hq. 1329, fr. 110 Kock)! Does Euripides hint in 
Troad. 801-3 at the reason why the term was especially appropriate to Athens? 

457. dos: poetic accus. of the limit of motion. repdpvev: a favorite 
word with Euripides, who always uses it in the plural. It is not found in 
Sophocles or Aeschylus. The spelling varies in the MSS. between répauva and 
répeuva ; but on the whole the weight of authority is on the side of répauva. It 
is noteworthy that in two passages (Phoen. 383, Orest. 1371) the Marcianus has 
the form with a while most of the other MSS. have that with e. Hesychius 
has répewva: olknuara. 

458. Some (e.g. Bothe and Wecklein) regard this line as spurious, as there 
is no corresponding line in the antistrophe. But an examination of the anti- 
strophe shows that something has been lost after 468, unless we assume a 
violent anacoluthon. The text of 458 is in doubt; I have given Kwxuroié re 
(with Earle) pel@pwr. Kwxtros of L P points to cwxvrot (C for 0), and ZL actu- 
ally has xwxuroto by a later hand and felOpwv. Earle reads peldpov ; but Sophocles, 
except perhaps in Ant. 1124 (pée0pov L, pelOpwv Hermann), and Kuripides always 
use the plural. Kwkxuro6 re peéOpwv (so B and a) also is possible. All the MSS. 
have before xwxdrov (or xkwxéros) an interpolated xal, which was struck out 
by Matthiae. 

459. worapla veptépa re koma: the adjectives take the place of adverbial 
phrases. For the expression, cf. fel. 526 elvahiw xémq, Heracl. 82 ddlw mrarq, 
T. T. 140 krevd odv kdéra xiovaira, Rhes. 53 vuxrépw whary, ete. 

460. I have accepted Wilamowitz’s excellent emendation of this line; 6 
pita yuraxey occurs Hippol. 848, but & dra yuvaxdy is not, I think, 
Euripideana. 

462. atras: Erfurdt’s emendation, which the antistrophic line (471) shows 
to be necessary. For the use of the reflexive of the third person, where we 
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should expect the second, see Goodwin Gr. Gram. 995 note, Hadley-Allen 
686 a. For the sentiment, cf. Kaibel Hpigr. Graec. 551, 4 xovpn cor Kdvis noe 
més: Tibullus IL. 4, 50 terraque securae sit super ossa levis ; the Latin formula 
frequent on tomb-stones, S. T. T. L., i.e. sit tibi terra levis ; and especially the 
last two lines of that most dainty and pathetic epigram, Martial V. 34, mollia 
non rigidus cespes tegat ossa, nec illi | Terra, gravis fueris: non fuit illa tibi. 
Such prayers can be traced back to the primitive belief that the earth did 
actually discommode the dead by its pressure. 

469. Some, e.g. Wecklein, believe that no verse has been lost here and 
assume an anacoluthon, regarding dv érexov —- xalray as parenthetic, and od 5° 
év nBa «.7.d. as following just as though the parenthesis were an independent 
clause preceding. But this is difficult for several reasons. The transition from 
468 to 469 is singularly abrupt; moreover if Wecklein is right we must reject 
459, which is at least as old as the time of the scholiast of B, and for the 
insertion of which (supposing it to be spurious) no adequate reason has been 
suggested. 

472. va: soB a; L and P have véa véov, which the responsion will not 
allow. The way in which the reading véa véov arose is doubtful. It may be 
a conflation of two readings vég and véov (« subscript is often omitted in the 


MSS.), or perhaps véov was written beside vég (or vice versa) as a variant lection’ 


and then was copied into the text by mistake, or possibly the common source 
of Z and P may have had véov, and véa be a gloss on év 78a. Néais probably 
right; it is the youthfulness of Alcestis, not that of Admetus, that the poet 
wishes to emphasize. 

473. Kiprar: kupfoa MSS., but the strophic line shows Musgrave’s cor- 
rection to be necessary. Euripides has both éxupca (cf. Ton 1105) and éxtpynca 
(cf. Hec. 215). Kvpw and xvpéw are said not to occur either in classic Attic 
prose or in comedy. 

474. cvvdvados: drat elpnuévov. It is probably a noun, though many lexx. 
give it as an adjective. Nauck (Hur. Stud. Il. 62) regards the word as corrupt. 
Ie thinks that in its place should stand some word meaning ‘‘ wife,’? to which 
aXdxou was added as a gloss. Hence he would strike out addxov, and yévor in 
464. But ovvdvddos has been ably defended by Zacher (Philologus L. J. p. 542). 
He points out that cuvdudfecdac presupposes cuvduds, and that the word is a 
regular formation from ovvdvo after the analogy of meumds, dexds, etc. It differs 
from dvds because the two members of the pair belong together as a whole. 
Render ‘such union with a loving consort.’? 

476-567. Second Epeisodion. Heracles enters from the left, doubtless 
wearing the lion-skin and carrying his club. His costume enables the chorus 
and spectators to recognize him at once; hence no introductory words are 
necessary. 

476. Kopitar: the word cwun was often used of a neighborhood or district ; 
ef. Aristotle Poet. 3, 6 ovro: wey (sc. of Medorovvfawot) Kwbpmas Tas meptoixldas Kadeiy 


wre, 
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pact, APnvator dé Squovs. Hence as Suidas says (8. 0. KwuATat), KwuATas of madacol 
Tous €x To avrod dudddou kat rémrov ékeyov. The word is peculiarly appropriate 
here, as Thessaly contained few large towns, and these were mostly indepen- 
dent of each other, each being surrounded by its own group of dependent 
villages. y@ovds: Nauck would read médews, as the repetition yGovbs — ybdva 
(479) — x@6va (485) is suspicious. He might have adduced in favor of his view 
Hippol. 34, 36, in one of which lines y@6va has probably displaced 6x. But 
Nauck’s conjecture seems far from certain. 

479. x@6va: here L P have wé\uv, but xOdva seems preferable on account 
of dorv in the following line. mé\v may be a conjecture, or a slip of the kind 
described in the note on v. 55. 

480. mpocBfvar: see Goodwin M. and T. 772 a. 

481. Eurystheus was king of Tiryns as well as of Argos and Mycenae. 

482. Here L and P have ouvégevéiar: cf. Ion 243 ef be auvevoyn, Hel. 255 
tin métpy ovvesiyny, Andr. 98 oreppdv daluov’ & cuvegiyny, and Hippol. 1389 otas 
cuppopats cuvesvyns (where the Aldine has rpocegvyns). B a have in our passage 
mpocéfevgac: but, as Nauck (Hur. Stud. Il. p. 63) pointed out, the verb mpoo- 
fevyvus4 does not occur in the early literature; though in late Greek it is not 
uncommon. 

487. trois mévovs: so Monk; Phas only mévous, the article having fallen 
out in the source of Zand P. L has py’ Av wévous, an obvious attempt to fill out 
the lacuna ex conj. 6a have rots mévos, which many edd. adopt; dreure?ty will 
then mean ‘‘say no to,’’ and the mévoc be personified (so Warle). Cf. Hec. 942 
dmetrov ddye. But it seems simpler and more natural to take de rety in its 
usual sense, ‘‘renounce,’’ and read mévous: cf. Herc. F. 1354 dy (sc. mbvwy) 
ovr dreurov obdéy ovT dm bppdtwv K.T.r. 

489. ayev has here, as often, the double sense of ‘athletic contest,’’ 
“race,’’ and ‘‘danger,’’ ‘‘peril.’? Cf. Herod. VIII. 102 woddods roddAdKis ayG- 
vas Spapéovrar Tept opéwy abray of “HAAnves: also I. A. 1456 dewods dyavas dud oe 
det Kelvoy Spayeivy, Or. 878 aydva Oavdowov Spapyotpuevov, Hl. 883 nee yap od 
axpetov exmdeOpov Spaydy | dy@v' és olkous. 

491. andgtw: the fut. indic. (as compared with ay \dBos in 494) shows the 
confidence with which Heracles looks forward to the result. 

492. cipapés: cf. fr. 176, 2 N. pabety 5é wraoty éorw evpuapés: also IT. A. 519, 
969, Hel. 1227, fr. 382, 10, fr. adesp. 11, Sophocles has the word once (EI. 
179), Aeschylus twice (Ag. 1280, Suppl. 825), Pindar thrice (Ne. XI. 33, Py. 
HT. 105, Ne. Ill. 21). The schol. on JJ. XV. 187 says: udpn yap h xelp Kara 
Ilivdapov, 80ev kal eduapés. If he is correct, the word closely resembles edyepis 
both in origin and meaning. Hesychius says edpapés: ebxepés. tryiés. pdduiov. 
dopadés, and Suidas evuapys evKodos, evxepys. 

494. dprapoto.: a rare word. Cf. HI. 816 dcris rabpov dprape? Kadds. It 
properly means ‘‘to cut in pieces like a butcher’’ (éprauos). The schol. 
explains by payepevovoww. dprapyos yap héyerar 6 wdyetpos. 
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496. alpaow: ‘clots’ or ‘‘gouts of blood.’” Cf. for this use of the plural 
Fl. 1172, I. T. 78, Aesch. Ag. 1247 (aindrwy = ‘‘ streams of blood ’’), Soph. 
Ant. 120, etc. 

497. Cf. Herc. F. 64 ds ovver’ d\Bov wéyas exountdcbn woreé, 

498. taxptocov: probably a reference to the celebrated gold-mines near 
Seapte Hyle, which were leased by the historian Thucydides. méArns: the 
wé\rn was a small, light shield of wood, often covered with goat-skin and shod 
with iron. The word is here used collectively =e\racréy: ci. Rhes. 410 - 
Zppnta rédrnv. ‘* In Greek the weapon often stands for the person armed with 
it’? (Wecklein). Others, with Monk, regard wéArys dvaé aS =-aedracrHs, and 
compare Aesch. Pers. 876 xwrns dvat: a View which to me seems less probable. 
The Thracian targeteers enjoyed a reputation similar to that of the Rhodian 
and Balearic slingers and the Cretan bowmen. 

499. Satpdvos: here, as often = ‘‘ fortune,’’ ‘‘destiny.’’ But to the mind 
of the Greek hearer of the play was present the idea of a personal daluwy. 

500. oxAnpds: ‘6a metaphor from a hard and stony road, as rpés aizos from 
a steep one. There is doubtless a reference here to the words of Hesiod (Op. 
287-292) about the rugged path of virtue, — words that formed, as it were, the 
text of Prodicus’ apologue of Heracles at the cross-ways (Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 21- 
34), which was doubtless familiar to Euripides ’’ (Earle). 

501. maow (racly MSS.) is Wecklein’s brilliant emendation, which cer- 
tainly adds greatly to the force of the sentence. 

502. Avxdovi: this seems to be the only passage where a son of Ares named 
Lycaon is mentioned. 

503. Kuixve : according to Apollodorus (Bibl. 2, 5, 11, 8 and 2, 7, 74 Hercher) 
Heracles fought with two different Cycni, one the son of Ares by Pelopeia and 
the other the son of the same god by Pyrene. The contest with the former, 
which took place near Iton in Thessaly, was the more celebrated, and is doubt- 
less the one referred to here. Cf. Herc. F. 389 ff. and Hesiod Scut. Her. 345 fi. 
EpXopar oupBarddv: see for the construction Goodwin WM. and T. 895. This is 
better than to take gpyouac literally, ‘‘am on my way,’’ as do some editors. 
The phrase is nearly equivalent to a fut. indic., or ué\\w with the infin. 

506. tpécavra: see for the tense M. and T. 148. odepiav, which Dobree 
had conjectured for roXeulwy, is actually found in Band a, and is almost cer- 
tainly right. Nauck compares Med. 1322, Hec. 1153, Orest. 271, fr. 705, 2. 
Add Rhes. 286. 

507. kal pyqv, as often, marks the entrance of a character. 

508. mopevérar, like Lat. incedere, the appropriate word for the stately 
advance of the monarch. 

509. Ilépoews 1 adh’ aiparos: Alemene, mother of Heracles, was the 
daughter of Electryon, one of the sons of Perseus and Andromeda. See the 
schol., and Hesiod Scut. Her. 3, ete. 

S11. Gédopn’” av: sc. xalpev, a double-entendre. éferiorapar: ‘“‘I am well 
assured,’’ stronger than éricramac. 
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512. +l xpfpa: like the simple at : see L. and S. s.v. xpfua IL. 2 for 
parallels. 

513. év r98’ Hyépg: nouns denoting day, night, month and year generally 
are put in the dative of time without a preposition if an adjective word is 
joined with them; but exceptions sometimes occur, especially when the time 
within which an aes takes place is to be indicated. See Hadley-Allen 782 a. 

514 ff. Note the order in which Heracles mentions the members of his 
host’s family (children, father, wife) ; cf. Hippol. 794 ff. (father, children, wife). 

516. wpaios, ‘ripe in age,’’ ready for the grave. Of. Phoen. 968 adrds On 
év wpalw yap écrauer Bly | OvioKe eromos, Aristoph. Vesp. 1365 wpalas copod. 

520. mépi: all the MSS. save Z and P have ér. For the simple genitive 
with the meaning of ‘‘concerning,”’ ‘‘in respect of which” see Hadley-Allen 
733 a, Sonnenschein 413 and the examples there cited ; but the present writer, 
for one, cannot believe that Euripides used that rare and difficult construction 
in a passage like the one in the text. Nauck is quite wrong, however, when 
he alleges that érc is ‘‘ tiberfliissig und stérend.’’ On the contrary, the use of 
érc with {qv is almost stereotyped ; cf. Bacch. 8, I. T. 771, Or. 1147, Suppl. 454, 
Hel. 56, 293, etc. 

523. polpas: a striking instance of ‘‘attraction.’? The verse would not 
allow the order 7s pofpas. 

524. idepévnv, like tréory, v. 36. ‘Perhaps the figure is here that of a 
victim bowing to receive the death-stroke’’ (Earle). 

526. els 765’, i.e. until she dies, a euphemism. Wakefield’s rér’ is tempting, 
but not, I think, necessary. dpBadrot: so Nauck for dvaBadod, tu avoid the 
tribrach in the fifth foot. Euripides sometimes admits three shorts in the fifth, 
but very rarely in his earlier plays. There is no certain instance in the Alcestis. 
Hence it seems better to substitute the apocopated form in this place. See note 
on duBanreiv, 1. 50, and cf. Hec. 1281 (dupéver l, ***udvee L dvapeve? A dvapever r), 
Andr, 444 (dvayéve. MSS., dupéve. Nauck), Soph. El. 1397 (dupévee MSS.). See 
Nauck’s learned note in his Hur. Stud. II. p. 64 f. 

527. A troublesome line, and one about which there probably will always 
be difference of opinion. I conceive the history of the text to have been this: 
in 521 Admetus has made about Alcestis the ambiguous statement Zorw re 
kotxér éorwv. This Heracles naturally does not understand. Admetus tries to 
explain (523, 525), but his visitor still fails to comprehend. Finally the king 
states his meaning in words which are seemingly most explicit, though chosen 
so as to conceal the fact of the queen’s death: ré0vnk 6 uédAdwr, Kal Savery ov 
éor’ rc, i.e. **the person who is soon to die is (to all intents and purposes) 
already dead, and, being dead, no longer exists.’’? But this sentence, simple 
as it seems, had two peculiarities which led to corruption of the text, viz. the 
separation of ov« and ér and the use of the two participles side by side in 
different constructions. Some scholar reconstructed the verse in the form 
rébvnx 6 wédAd\wy KodKér %c6’ 6 kaTOavwy, thus removing both peculiarities and 
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producing a very tolerable trimeter. This version has come down to us in 
Ba. In L, on the other hand, ré@vyxe (and in P ré6yyxev) has been written for 
ré0vnx’ (probably their common source had rééynxe, the » in P having been 
added to remove hiatus), and the article inserted before 6ayé». In P a further 
change has been made, the clumsy and unmetrical transposition ovkér éo7w. 
Thus in P has been accomplished, though in a very awkward way, precisely 
the same result which in B and a has been attained by a clever reconstruction. 
Many edd. prefer to follow B a; but the most obvious course is not necessarily 
the right one. For other readings, see Sel. Conj. The one in the text is due 
to Schwartz, the editor of the scholia. 

528. +: y Earle; but cf. Aesch. Prom. 926 éc0v 75 7 dpyew Kal 7d Sovdeverw 
dtxa, Soph. O. C. 808 ywpis 7h 7 eiwety moNNG kal Ta Kalpia, Plato Protag. 3386 B 
xwpls Ouny eivac TO cuvetval Te Stadeyouevous Kal 7d Snurnyopetv. 

531. yvvq, yuvatkés: intentionally ambiguous, ‘‘the woman’”’ or ‘‘my 
wife.”’ 

532. odOvetos: this word (from 7+ 86vos, old by-form of Z6vos ?) was the Athe- 
nian term for d\dézpws (Bekker’s Anecd. p. 1095). Hesychius has 6@veta- udraca. 
adNbrpia, aAoEOYA, E€va, adAoyerH. Cf. Plato Legg. 629 E, Rep. 470 B. Suidas 
Says: dOveios obx 6 ék THs aAdodaT Hs advyyévos Ws Tives awédocav, aANocOvis, GAN 
6 awd médews THs adTis Oy Kal GANws eriridewos, od wévTa KaTa Yévos TpotHKwr, 
which looks as though he were misled by the use of the word in our passage. 
*OOvetos does not occur in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and Euripides has it only 
in the Alcestis (cf. 646, 810). 

533. G@AAws: ina double sense, ‘‘ otherwise ’’ and ‘‘notwithstanding.’’ See 
L. and §S. s.v. land2,b. dvayxata: cf. Latin necessaria. Admetus, while 
his words are literally true, contrives to give a false impression through- 
out. 

536. «t8’ nipopev: a typical instance of an unfulfilled wish referring to a 
past object. See M. and T. 782. 

537. tropparreas: very rare in classic Greek, though it occurs not infre- 
quently in late writers. It is properly a tailor’s term, ‘‘to stitch underneath,” 
“patch up.’ Here it is used figuratively, like pdrrew, dpaiver and Lat. suere, 
consuere. It is not found in Aeschylus or Sophocles, and occurs only here 
in Euripides. 

540. el podor: see M. and T. 501c. apd kAalover: if the text is sound 
-pa is here lengthened before «A. Usually in trimeters a short final syllable 
ending in a vowel is not lengthened before a mute and liquid, except in the 
case of yu, yr; du, dv, and sometimes §\ and yA. But cf. El. 1058 apa kNvoveay, 
Aesch. Pers. 773 véa dpove?. Cases of this kind of lengthening in lyric passages 
are much more frequent. The truth seems to be, that while the rule as laid 
down by Porson (see his note on Orest. 64) generally holds good, exceptions 
sometimes occur. Almost all such rules of usage, e.g. the ‘‘Canon Davesi- 
anus’? and ‘‘ Porson’s rule of the fifth foot,’’ are subject to some exceptions, 
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which should not be emended or explained away. Elmsley and Earle insert 
tt after aicxpéy, thus obtaining a tribrach instead of the suspicious iambus. 
See Christ Metrik? p. 14; Kiihner-Blass I. p. 306; Goebel De Correptione 
Attica, pp. 19 ff. and Kopp Rhein. Mus. 1886 p. 256. 

544. puplav xdpiv: as we might say ‘I will be infinitely obliged to you.” 

546. Sepdrev: for the gen. with éfrs and other adjs. of separation, see 
G. 1140, H. 753g. "Eiwmws (é and dy) is properly ‘out of sight of,’’ and 
hence “apart from,” ‘‘away from.’? Cf. Suppl. 1038 4 déuwv eEdrus BéBnxe, 
Med. 628 xpovlfwv dwudrwy é&drws, and the line parodied by Aristoph. Thesm. 
881 adrés 6é Ipwreds tvdov tor’, }’Edmws ; (cf. Hel. 468). The word is not used 
by Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

547. fevavas: guests were usually lodged under the same roof as their 
hosts, the upper story (irepgov) being often used for this purpose. But large 
and luxurious dwellings sometimes had separate apartments for guests, at a 
little distance from the main building and connected with it by a passage-way, 
in which was a door (@¢pa: uéravdo 549). See Bekker-Gdll Charikles II. p. 140; 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 495 note 3. As Earle has pointed 
out (see the introd. to his ed. p. xl.), Heracles must have gone in at a side-door 
of the back-scene, for he and the servant can scarcely have retired through one 
of the rdpoda. But the presence of two doors occasions no difficulty ; for 
though the permanent stone Tpookhva of Hellenistic times often show only one 
door (sometimes none at all), the theaters of the fifth and fourth centuries 
probably had zpocxjma with three doors. See Doerpfeld Gr. Theater, pp. 67, 
377-8, 552. 

548. «3: so England for év of the MSS. Those who retain éy either take 
it with kAyjoare as a case of so-called ‘‘ tmesis,”’ or as equivalent to Zvdov (so 
Earle). 

549. Buipas peratdous: here not of the door between the andronitis and 
gynaeconitis, but of a door in the passage between the fevdves and the palace 
proper. @owwpévous: a poetic word. 

S51. mpockepéevns: the MSS. have mpoxemévys: but as the calamity has 
already come, Wakefield’s emendation is necessary. 

552. £evo|Soxetv: in the iambic trimeter ‘resolutions are by far most fre- 
quent in the third foot. .This fact stands in connection with the fact that 
in that part of the line, after the caesura, begins a new trochaic series, with 
the first thesis strongly accentuated. For in trochaic verse it is the first long 
that is most frequently resolved ’’ (Christ). 

553. Admetus, stung by the censure of the chorus, retorts with an impas- 
sioned speech. ode: the tragedians sometimes use this form as singular; see 
Goodwin Gr. Gram. 394, Hadley-Allen 261 D, a. 

558. The MSS. except L and P (éxy@potévovs) have xaxofévous. The sense is 
much the same with either reading; but éxpotévous, as the rarer and stronger 
word, is more likely to be right than the more colorless xaxogévous, especially 
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as xaxéy stands at the end of the preceding line. Aeschylus has éx@pdéevos 
repeatedly (Prom. 725, Sept. 589, 604). 

560. Suplav: the commentators compare Il. IV. 171 Kal xev éhéyxoros wodv- 
dhpiov “Apyos ixolunv. But the epithet is by no means a mere epic reminiscence ; 
for the plain of Argos is very dry and dusty still. Jerram aptly quotes Words- 
worth (Hist. of Greece), who says: ‘‘ The higher parts of this plain suffer from 
want of water, whence the epithet applied to it by Homer (rodvéiyuov), indica- 
tive of the thinness of the soil.”’ 

561. tov wapdvta Salipova: cf. Andr. 974. 

565-6. I keep r@ and aivéce with the MSS.; Heracles is clearly meant. 
Schmidt’s xatrG would give the same sense. Some editors read kai r@ (the 
indefinite) with Heath. This might be a more polite form of expression than 
the direct address, or it might be sarcastic, like Pofe?rat tus Aesch. Cho. 52, 
and the like. But the emphatic position of rw is against this reading. Earle 
has the conjectures xai cof and aivéces: but the fact that the chorus do at once 
proceed to praise Admetus is a fatal objection. The difficulty lies, I think, in 
ppovecy SoxG: I have given in the text Herwerden’s dd& ppovetv. If ppovetv dbEw 
were once written by mistake, 66 might easily have been changed to dox& for 
metrical reasons, as the last foot cannot be a spondee. Moreover when this 
idiom occurs at or near the end of a trimeter dox® usually comes first: ef. fr. 
188, 3 N. ddfers Ppovetv, Soph. Aj. 594 Soxets ppovetv, O. C. 1666 and El. 550 doxd 
ppovetv, Critias fr. 4 50x poverty, etc. ; though this is not a very safe criterion 
(Aesch. Prom. 389 povetv doxetv). 

566. émiotarar: the meaning ‘‘to know how”? to do a thing readily passes 
into that of ‘to be able’”’ to doit. Cf. Il. XXI. 320 ot5é of dcr? éruorhoovra 
"Axavol | ddd€Ear, Soph. Trach. 543 éya 52 OvpuodcOar ev ovk erlotapac | vooodrre. 
So in French ‘il ne saurait faire ce que vous voulez.’ 

567. Admetus now enters the palace, and the chorus sing the second 
Stasimon (568-605). 

568. modvéevos kal ehevBépov: Wecklein for rodvéevos Kal édeUGepos (see his 
Studien zu Huripides p. 864). Purgold had already proposed odvietvov Kat 
édevbépov : but the epithet wodvge.vos suits the house, while éedHepos (here = édev- 
Gép.os, Lat. liberalis) is better adapted to the man. 

570. ‘‘In thee did Pythian Apollo, lord of the tuneful lyre, deign to dwell.” 
etdtpas: cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 969, where the epithet, as here, is applied to 
Apollo. The word is very rare. 

573. pydrovdpas: Doric for wndovbuns. The word is very rare, if not indeed 
dmak eipnuévov. 

574. vépous: so Pierson for déuo. Those edd. who retain dduos either 
hold that in cots. there is a sudden transition of the address from the house 
to Admetus (so Monk, Woolsey, Jerram, Karle), or that there is no such tran- 
sition, but that déuos refers to the different apartments of the palace. But 
vouors agrees far better with the following lines. We need not suppose that 
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in goto. Admetus is addressed, for the pastures and herds attached to the 
palace are meant. In the heroic age the home of a king (e.g. that of Odysseus) 
had its own pastures, stalls and cattle. 

S75. Soxprav: ‘‘slanting,” ‘sloping.’ Schol. rév wraylwy Kal dvaxexd- 
Hévwv opdy. KAttd@v: Khit’s is from KAlyw: cf. Lat. cli-vus. cupltwv: i.e. 
‘playing on the shepherd’s pipe’’ (cipryé). See as to the atpryé Howard in 
Harvard Stud. in Class. Phil. 1V. pp. 18 ff. — This passage shows very clearly 
the poet’s power of sketching a charming picture in a few words. Earle aptly 
compares I. A. 573 ff. 

576. qowviras: Pollux 7, 185 has romvirar xives. The word seems to be 
always used as an adjective, though a noun in its formation. So imtérns, 
mpuyynTys, etc., are sometimes used as adjs., e.g. Suppl. 660 immérny bx ov. 
Cf. victor exercitus and the like in Latin. tpevatovs, properly ‘‘marriage- 
songs,” is doubtless used here in a general sense, ‘‘ strains’? ; though the schol. 
somewhat coarsely explains it by momenkas @das dc ay Ryev Ta Booxjpara els 
TO adAj dots wlyvve a1, and so Aelian H. A. 12, 44. 

579. civ... émoipatvovro, a case of so-called ‘tmesis.”? It is really, of 
course, a survival of the early adverbial use of the preposition. Badwat: ‘ dap- 
pled’’ ; cf. Vergil’s lynces variae, Georg. III. 264. 

580. “OGpvos: this important mountain-range of Thessaly forms the water- 
shed between the Peneius and Spercheius. It rises at its highest point to a 
height of about 5500 feet, and is still covered with forests to a large extent. 
Aedvtwv: Herodotus (VII. 126) asserts, and Aristotle (1. A. VI. 81) confirms 
the statement, that in Europe lions were found only between the Nestus and 
the Achelous ; but Dio Chrysostom (Orat. XXI. p. 269 C, cited by Rawlinson 
in his note on Herod. 1. s.c.) says that in his time they were extinct in Europe. 
The story of the attack made by lions upon the baggage-camels of Xerxes 
(Her. VII. 125) is well known. Cf. the graphic representation of a lion-hunt 
on one of the Mycenaean swords, 

581. Sadpoids: ‘‘tawny,”’ of the color of the hide. So also Il. X. 23 daga- 
voy... dépua debvros: cf. Il. XI. 474, where the epithet is applied to jackals; 
Tl. II. 808, where it is used of a snake; Aesch. Prom. 1022 of an eagle, and 
Hom. Hymn 19, 23 of the skin of a lynx. In all these cases the animal to 
which the term is applied is a beast of prey. Was this because with the mean- 
ing of “red” or ‘‘tawny’’ was associated to some extent the other meaning 
of ‘*blood-thirsty ’’ or ‘‘cruel’’?? Both significations arose logically enough 
from the original one of ‘‘all bloody,’ ‘‘ wholly blood-red.’? Sophocles does 
not use the word. 

582. xdpevoe: sO Monk for éxdpevoe, to restore correspondence with érha 
6é of the strophe (573). For the omission of the augment, see Goodwin 549, 
Hadley-Alien 354 D. 

585. veBpds: for verpds, from the root ver; cf. Skt. navas, Lat. novus, Eng. 
‘“‘new.’’? The word must originally have been applied to any young animal. 
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idnkopov wépav édarav: ic. beyond the limits of the forest. For the use of 
népay =épa, cf. Hippol. 1053, Pindar Nem. V. 21. Herwerden would read 
répa. tikdpov: so Tertullian (Jud. Dom. 8) uses the epithet alticomae of 
cy presses. 

586. odvpd: properly the ankle; here by ‘‘synecdoche”’ for the foot 
in general. 

588. wodvpndorarav: a Homeric epithet, applied to Orchomenos (II. II. 605) 
and to persons (e.g. Il. II. 705). Earle compares Pindar Ol. I. 16 ff., to which 
may be added Pyth. IX. 11 (cited by Monk). The neighborhood of Pherae 
still abounds in flocks. 

589. olxet: the necessary emendation of Purgold and Markland for oékets. 
The third person is required both because Phoebus, not Admetus, has just been 
addressed and because of rl@erar, kpatdver, which follow. The subject of ofke? 
is, of course, a pronoun understood referring to Admetus. mapa... Al(pvav: 
so Il. IL. 711 of 6¢ bépas évéuovro rapal BorBnida Aluynv x.t.r. Cf. Strabo c. 436 
Meineke. The lake was called BowBnls or BoiBia Aluvn from the town of Boebe 
which was situated upon it. The epithet cadNisvaov is puzzling, especially as the 
lake is said to have no outlet, though several streams flow into it. When 
applied to a river or fountain (e.g. Med. 835 cadd\uwdou. . . Kndicov) the term 
is appropriate enough; but why use it of a lake? Woolsey suggests that it 
refers to the water moved to and fro by the wind, but probably the poet is not 
speaking by the card. 

590 ff. We may render: ‘And for his tilth and the level stretches of his 
fields he sets as limit on the side toward the sun’s evening resting-place the 
clime of the Molossian mountains’’; dpéros yudy refers to the rich arable lands 
as distinguished from the zediwy damrédos, the upland pastures with their broad 
expanses. trméoraciv: properly the stable where the Sun puts up his steeds 
at night. For the expression, ef. fr. 771, 5 N. éw daevvas “HXlov 6’ immocrdces, 
and Pollux I. 184. After Modocoév two shorts and a long are needed to corre- 
spond to coplas of 602. Probably some anapaestic word has dropped out ; Bauer 
and Earle suggest épéwv, which may well be right. The responsion might also 
be restored by striking out dyauac in 602, and sol actually reads; but this would 
spoil the antithesis in 602-3. 

595. Aiyalwv: the schol. takes this word as an adj. agreeing with dxrjr, 
for he paraphrases: xpare? dé kal éml rhy Alyalwva axriny Thy mbvrioy Kal ddluevor. 
He is probably right; though some edd. regard the word as a noun. ‘There are 
at least three possibilities: (A) Alyafwy’ may be an adj. = Alyaiov; (B) it may 
be the name of the sea-giant put for the sea itself by ‘‘ metonymy’’ (so Jerram, 
Earle), or (C) it may be a substantive meaning ‘‘ the Aegean sea’’; cf. Hesych. 
8.0. Alyadv: évdduos Oebs. xal 7d rept ras Kuxdddas rédayos. If it is a noun, 
it is the object of xpartver: but if, as seems more probable, it is an adjective, 
kpartve is used absolutely, ‘‘he rules as far as the harbourless Aegean sea- 
strand of Pelion.”” The MSS. have alyatov; but the schol. certainly read 
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Alyaiwy’, and the antistrophe (604) has ——-—. For the phrase Monk com- 
pares Troad. 1 nxw Auray Alyatov dduupdv Bdbos | mévrov. 

596. Reiske would read ddmuévov for dd{wevov, which is an easy change and 
may be right. IInAtov: the mention of Pelion would naturally recall to a 
Greek the fearful shipwreck of the Persians on the Magnesian coast in 480 z.c. 
The name “Imva or ‘‘ Ovens’? was given toa part of the Ics axry, either 
because of the seething of the waters there (so Earle) or more probably because 
of the oven-like caves in the cliffs which may still be seen there. Cf. Herod. 
VII. 128 and Strabo IX. p. 443 M. 

597. 8S6pov apmrerdoas: short-hand expression for w¥)as déu0u dumrerdoas. 

598. votepd Brehapw: i.e. ‘in spite of his grief.’ fetvov: the correspon- 
dence requires this form; the MSS. have éévop. 

599. ¢didas: so the Aldine. The MSS. have ¢iMas, but the strophic line 
(589) has U —. 

600. apriWavq: an extremely rare word. 

601. Render: ‘for natural nobility of soul is impelled too far toward 
respect for others’ rights’’: éxkpéperar strictly means ‘‘is carried out of the 
proper course,’’ the figure being that of a race-horse or runner who swerves 
out of the bounds of the race-course. Hence it implies a mild censure of the 
excessive hospitality of Admetus. Cf. Soph. Hl. 628 épas; mpods dpyiy éxpéper. 
Alédés is a word almost as untranslatable as the 7d rl Av etvac of Aristotle. 

602. mdavra coplas=— aca copia. verti: so Barnes for éverr:, to restore 
the responsion. G@yapor: ‘I am filled with awe and wonder.”? The word 
is not in /, and many editors omit it (see note on 594). But without it the 
antithesis between 602 and 603 is lost, and 6’ of 603 becomes merely 
connective. 

604. Many edd. compare Aesch. Ag. 945 Odpoos evmrebes fer ppevds pldov 
Opdvov. The sense then is: ‘* Confidence sits (enthroned) at my heart.’’? This 
seems better than to render jorac ‘lurks’? with Liddell and Scott. 

605. é&ra: here, as in 472, without contemptuous force. Kedva mpdéev = 
Ka@s mpdéev. As Monk acutely observes, ‘‘ea vox (xedvés) usum habet non 
minus late patentem quam dyads vel écOXbs.’’ He compares Troad. 683 mpdéew 
ru xedvoy, and for the idiomatic use of the neut. plu. of the adj. with mrpdoceuy 
Orest. 538 Ovydrnp 6° éuh Oavotc’ erpatev evduca, I. A. 346 mpdooovra meydda, 
El. 1359 evdatyova mpdoce. To these may be added Heracl. 438 (rdde mpdo- 
cew = ovrws mpdoocev, a nearly similar case), Aesch. Ag. 1397 drma 5’ ovk 
érpakarny, etc. 

606-962. Third Epeisodion. The king comes out of the palace, followed 
by his attendants carrying the bier on which lies the body of Alcestis. See 
note on |. 422. 

606. avipav Pepalwv cdpevns mapovela — dvdpes Pepator evuevOs mapovres, but 
the use of the abstract gives the address a certain dignity and formality, 

607. «dvr: sc. 7d rpboqopa. 
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608. apSyv: for the testimonies of the ancient grammarians as to his 
word, see Ellendt Lex. Soph. s.v. It is used once by Aeschylus, three times 
by Sophocles, and at least half a dozen times by Euripides. és Tapov Te Kal 
awvpav: cf. Suppl. 1058 riupy Kat mupa patve médas. Monk and others long 
ago pointed out that this passage of our play and 740 seems to imply that the 
body of Alcestis was to be burned, and are therefore inconsistent with 366 f. 
and 897 f., which clearly imply that it was to be buried. Hence they have 
reproached the poet for carelessness. Dr. Verrall, on the other hand (see his 
Euripides the Rationalist pp. 122 ff.), holds that ‘‘the sort of pyra which he 
(i.e. Admetus) has in view is a grave-pyre, in which, as he says, not on which, 
the corpse would be placed. It is a mortuary kiln, a chamber in the royal 
tomb, opening from the floor of it. Here the body would be laid; here that 
of Alcestis was laid and left by the performers of the funeral. Afterwards — 
at night we should probably suppose, since one object of the whole arrange- 
ment was to achieve a sanitary purpose without insulting the majesty of the 
dead or affronting the eyes of the living—fire would be put to the fuel with 
which the chamber had been provided, and the chamber closed.’’? He then 
compares the so-called ‘* grave of Agamemnon”’ discovered by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, and the ‘fiery rock-chamber’’ of I. T. 626 (rip tepdy evdov xaopa 
T evpwrdyv mérpas). But this solution, ingenious as it is, is not, I fear, wholly 
correct. Dr. Dérpfeld, probably the highest living authority, holds (cf. Schuch- 
hardt Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen? p. 194) that there is no trace of cremation 
in the ‘‘shaft-graves’’ at Mycenae; the ashes found in them (and in other 
tombs at Volo, etc.) have probably come from burnt-offerings. In the words 
of Rohde (Psyche p. 31), ‘‘ Den Fiirsten ist reicher Vorrath an kostbarem 
Gerath und Schmuck mitgegeben, unyerbrannt, wie ihre eigenen Leichen nicht 
verbrannt worden sind ; sie ruhen auf Kieseln, und sind mit einer Lehmschicht 
und Kiesellage bedeckt; Spuren von Rauch, Reste von Asche und Kohlen 
weisen darauf hin, dass man die Koérper gebettet hat auf die Brandstelle der 
Todtenopfer, die man in dem Grabraume vorher dargebracht hatte.’? If this 
‘‘Brandstelle der Todtenopfer’’ is the rupdé of the Alcestis, the difficulty is in 
great part removed ; the body is laid upon it (cf. 740), but not burned. I find 
no proof in the Alcestis that the queen’s corpse was to be cremated. The case 
of Capaneus in the Supplices 980 ff. is quite different; there the body is burned 
on a pyre in the open air. As to the passage from the Iphigenia, that refers 
to a barbarian country; and the custom there spoken of was felt to be so 
un-Greek that Diodorus (XX. 14) actually suggests that Euripides had in mind 
the human burnt-offerings of the Carthaginians !— Instead of és L P have pds, 
which Wecklein (Beitrige zur Kritik des Eur. p. 538) prefers. Either reading 
gives good sense; but és is peculiarly appropriate if the tomb and upd were 
of the character just described, as the body would be carried to and into the 
burial-chamber. 


609. It was a religious duty to take a last, solemn farewell of the deceased 
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before the body was burned or buried. This was commonly done by exclaim- 
ing xaipe (among the Romans vale), adding the name of the dead person. See 
Hermann-Bliimner Privatalt. d. Griech. p. 370 note 3. The chorus are pre- 
vented from at once complying with the king’s command by the coming of 
Pheres; but they take their farewell in vy. 741 f. after the old man’s departure. 

610. Cf. the English ‘‘ to take the last journey,’’ to the grave. 

611. Enter the aged Pheres, followed by attendants bearing rich ornaments 
for the dead. -ynpalw wo8l: cf. Hec. 64 ynpasds xeupss, Soph. O. C. 200 yepady 
oGpa, and the like. 

613. veprépwv dyddpata: dyahua may be used here as often in Homer, = 
may ép @ Tis dydddera, the idea being that the dead actually rejoiced in the 
offerings and honors bestowed upon them. ‘This belief is a very wide-spread 
one among primitive peoples, and survives even at the present day to a much 
greater extent than most persons probably imagine. The word may, however, 
mean simply ‘‘ ornaments.’’ 

617. 8vchopa: ducpvevp, the reading of all the MSS. but Z P, has been 
defended as being the ‘‘ diffiicilior lectio”’ ; but I fear that it is ‘difficilior?’ in 
amother sense of the Latin comparative. As Jerram and others observe, évc- 
pers is very rarely used of things; and the oxfua éruporoyixby (pépew . . . Sda Popa) 
is too Euripidean to be lost. As Earle points out, ducuev# may be due to the 
Hey just above at the end of 616; or it may be merely an unskilful attempt to 
fill out a lacuna by some one who found only due... legible in his MSS. For 
some of the numerous emendations that have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. 

618. Kata x8oves trw: i.e. be buried with her. 

620. aris ye: causal relative. ‘It is to be observed that either doris or 8s ye 
generally represents this causal sense (expressed in Latin by the subjunctive), 
but that we sometimes find both combined, precisely in the same way”? (Paley). 

623. evxdcéorepov: so B. The other MSS. have the superlative, which 
would be too extravagant, especially as the tone of the speech is a trifle cold 
and perfunctory. 

624. épyov tAdoa: cf. Med. 796 Thao’ Epyov dvoowraroy: ib. 1328, etc. It 
is hard in such cases to decide whether the verb is really transitive or whether 
there is an ellipsis of dpav or moetv: but instances like Hec, 1251 ra ph Kara | 
mpdoceyv éro\uas, etc, seem to point in the latter direction. 

627-8. The edd. compare a proverb quoted by the rhetor Aristides, 7 rovad- 
THY XP} Yapetv 7) wy yametv. Aderyv: dvTl To Avovredety Schol. Cf. Med. 566 éuol 
Te Net Toto. wéAdovowy Téxvois | TA FOv7’ dvioat, ib. 1112, 1362. 

629. 7mAGes: ‘the aorist, expressing simply a past occurrence, is sometimes 
used where we should expect a perfect’’ (Goodwin M. and T. 58). 2& sod: 
source passing into agency. This use of éf is especially common with verbs 
of giving, and perhaps originated with them; though even in Homer occur 
such cases as Il. Il. 33 édfjmrac éx Ards, ib. 669 épirndev ex Ards, etc. In Attic 
prose the preposition is rarely used to denote agency. 
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630. tdovor: probably masculine (cf. 1037), though some take it as neuter. 
ony wapovelav—=cé rapoyra. Cf. 606. 

631. rotrov: so Earle. The MSS. have rdv odv, which is highly suspicious, 
as we haye ony in 630 and 7rév cGy in 632. The change from tov ody to rotrop 
is really very slight. 

632. Nauck would reject this line as an interpolation; he says (Hur. Stud. 
Il. p. 65f.): ‘Die im zweiten Verse gegebene Begriindung fir das Zurtick- 
weisen der Schmucksachen ist unpassend schon an sich und zumal in dieser 
Situation; kein Todter bedarf des Schmuckes, und nicht darum weil Alcestis 
schon hinlinglich versorgt ist, sondern weil Pheres sein Leben mehr geliebt als 
seinen Sohn und weil er somit den Tod der Alcestis verschuldet, werden seine 
Gaben verschmiht. Esscheint daher unzweifelhaft das v. 632 dem Dichter fremd 
ist; vermuthlich haben wir in den Worten ry cGy évdejs einen Doppelganger 
zu tov ody évdvcera.’? But according to the Greek conception the dead did 
need the clothes, etc. that were buried with them; had Nauck forgotten the 
story of Periander and his wife Melissa (Herod. V. 92), the money that was 
put in the mouth of the corpse, etc.? It is clear from his words that he has 
lost the point of the taunt; Admetus means ‘‘ When I bury her she will have 
enough ornaments from me, and will not be at all in need of gifts from such 
as you.’? One can easily imagine what a world of scorn a good actor would 
infuse into the words rév ody. *Evdejs is saved from ambiguity by the context ; 
otherwise the sense might be ‘‘she will have plenty of your possessions when 
she is buried.’? Cf. Troad. 906 uh Oavy T0t5’ évders. 

633. rére: the asyndeton and emphatic position are very effective. AAv- 
nv: a fine example of the imperf. denoting likelihood or danger. Cf. Herc. 
F. 537. 

635. yépwv wv is certainly awkward, and Earle’s conjecture yepaés is very 
plausible. He compares Phoen. 103 yeparay véa yxetp x.7.d. Still Euripides 
may have written yépwy dv, harsh as it sounds. See note on ¢v xpiqv, 379. 

636 ff. These lines have been suspected by many commentators, and with 
good reason. Admetus has far too strong a sense of ‘‘the divinity that doth 
hedge a king”’ to make such a damaging admission in regard to himself. The 
only question is how many lines are to be rejected. G. A. Wagner wished 
to reject 641, and Nauck 638 and 639. Badham and Prinz regard 636-41 as 
spurious. For other opinions see Sel. Conj. Earle retains 640-41, and sug- 
gests that 634-9 is a parallel passage (from an Oedipus?) which was written 
in the margin and has crept into the text. This seems, on the whole, the most 
probable view. _Admetus would never have admitted that he was the son of 
a slave, but might very well in his anger go so far as to say that Pheres was 
not his father. J 

636. 708’ dpa: ‘the imperfect 4» (generally with dpa) may express a fact 
which is just recognized as such by the speaker or writer, having previously 
been denied, overlooked, or not understood”? (Goodwin M. and T, 39). 


_ 
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639. teBAHOnv: this passage shows how vrofaddew came to be the technical 
word for substituting a child, like Lat. supponere, subdere. Cf. vroBodipatos. 

640. els EXeyxov eeAOadv: cEdpxerOar, like xarépxecOa, is used of one who 
engages in a task, trial or conflict. Cf. Hec. 226 pir’ és xepav duiddav e&édOns 
éuot. Woolsey compares Soph. Phil. 98 els é\eyxov audby, which, however, is 
not quite parallel. os et: not ‘* who you are”’ (which would be ris or éc71s ef), 
but ‘* what sort of man you are’’ (=olos ef). So in Latin in indirect questions 
qui sis = qualis sis. 

642. rapa—ra dpa. mavtwv: diarpérew here is followed by the gen. 
after the analogy of verbs of superiority and comparison: some, however, 
regard rdvtwy as partitive genitive. The genitive-construction with this verb 
is very rare. 

644. 70éAnoas: in Attic prose é6éhw, not #é\w, is the usual form, and in 
Attic inscriptions 0é\w does not appear until about 250 s.c. In the tragedians 
both forms occur in lyric passages, while in trimeters the pres. é0édw is excluded 
for metrical reasons. The aorists 70é\ncoa and 70edoy, according to Veitch, 
belong only to é6édw. 

645. eldcare: because the mother is included, the plur. is used. 

646. o8velav: see note on 532. 

647. The xa is probably intensive, not correlative with 7. Good writers 
never, or almost never,* employ cai... re like re... kat: and in passages like 
fr. 328, 3, Aesch. Suppl. 708, Septem 558-9, Hum. 75-7, etc. which some have 
regarded as exceptions to this rule, a close examination shows that «ai and 
re are not correlative. Hermann regards the xat...7re in our passage as a 
kind of anacoluthon instead of cal ynrépa Kal warépa, and renders quam ego 
et matrem, — patremque adeo duco solam, the use of re for xat thus giving greater 
emphasis to warépa. 

647. The dy was inserted by Elmsley, Band a having only 7’ évilkws. L 
and P have te 7, the y being clearly ‘‘metricorum supplementum.”’ povyy : 
soL Pa. B has éudy, whence Nauck conjectured éyol. Probably in the MS. 
from which B was derived pévnv had ‘lost the last two letters, and éuéyv was an 
attempt of the scribe to restore the text by filling out the word. 484 (see note) 
is not a parallel case, as there B, L P and a disagree; while in our passage 
the agreement of a with the other family makes it probable that péyqv stood 
in the archetype. 

648-9. Note the emphatic position of caddy and rod cob mpd ma.dds. Earle 
would read xardavety, quite needlessly. The participle is conditional. 

650. mwévras: to be taken with Bpaxvs. 

651-2. These lines, which are obviously an imitation of 295-6, are rejected 
by Lenting, Nauck, Paley, Prinz, Weil, Wecklein and Earle. They are very 
weak and inept, and are certainly an interpolation. é{wv: see note on 295, 


* Cf, however, Andr. 59 evvous dé kal col Savrl 7’ Hy TH OM whee. 
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653. Kal pav: ‘and what is more,’ introducing a new point of special 
importance. 

655. mais 8’ Av éyo cor: Nauck’s conjecture # yeyws co is ingenious but not 
convincing. The emphatic pronoun of the first person is quite in keeping with 
the self-esteem which*belongs to the character of Admetus. 8id80xos: ‘‘ per- 
haps a substantive, as in Aesch. Prom. 1027”? (Earle). This view is probably 
correct, though Euripides generally uses diddoxos as an adj. Cf. Andr. 743, 
808, Hec. 588, Suppl. 72. Sdpev is suspicious, as the next line ends with déuov. 
F. W. Schmidt’s @pévwy for déuwy is very plausible, though I have not ventured 
to receive it into the text. 

657. delpev EeAdes: for the periphrasis see Goodwin M. and T. 428 (a). 
Zueddes : in the indic. with wer’ to express actual result (Mf. and T. 601). Svap- 
awécar may be inf. of purpose, but is better taken as inf. limiting the meaning 
of éppavév (M. and T. 763). The order distinctly favors the latter view. All 
MSS. but L P have dvaprdcev, which reading is clearly due to the influence 
of AelWe just before. 

658, 659. atipdtovta, mpovSwxas (sic) L P. With this reading the sense 
will ne: ‘¢ You will not say, either, that you gave me up to death because I did 
not pay respect to your old age.’? The rest of the MSS. have dripdfwy 7d ody 
and mpovdwxd o , which gives the meaning: ‘‘ You won’t say, either, that it was 
from disrespect for your old age that I gave you up to death.’? The former 
reading is clearly better suited to the connection. Admetus is arguing that his 
father has no reasonable excuse for being unwilling to die in his stead. Pheres 
has enjoyed sovereign power ; he has a son to take his place, and that son has 
always shown him due respect, so that the old man cannot plead ill-conduct 
on the part of Admetus as a pretext for unwillingness to make the sacrifice. 
This is clear and consistent. On the other hand, the other reading makes an 
abrupt transition to the defense of Admetus himself against a possible accu- 
sation from his father. The schol. must have had rpovéwxas and atiudgwy 7d 
coy in his text; for he observes, oddly enough: od why épets ye ws Oavety ue mpov- 
dwkas ariysdtovra TO ody Yffpas. TO yap ariudgwy avTt Tod adryudgovra. Or is the 
last clause of the scholium a later addition by one who had ariudé¢wvr in his text 
and was trying to reconcile it with the scholiast’s explanation? o¥ phy épeis: 
cf. Aristoph. Nub. 53 ob why épd 7 ws dpyds Hv. For the proleptic « Monk 
compares Soph. Hl. 552 épets uev odxt viv yé w ws dpiacd te | Aumnpdy efra cod 
745° é&jxovo’ vo. alSddpwv: only here in Euripides. Sophocles has it once 
(O. C. 237 & Eévor alddppoves), Aeschylus not at all. It seems not to occur 
elsewhere. 

660-61. xdpw nrrakdrnv: cf. Hl. 89 pbvov hovetor marpds dd\rdEwy eu0d. 

662. ovdxér’ av d0dvors: for this use of ¢édyw with a participle see M. and 
T. 894. 

663. ynpoBookyrovor: cf. Med. 1052 ff. efyov édaldas | woddds ev duty ynpo- 


, , na ~ 
Booxjoey T éue | Kal kaTOavodcav xepaly ed repicTeneiv. 
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664. mepirtedotor, mpob{oovrat: technical words; see Hermann-Bliimner 
Griech. Privatalt. pp. 362 ff. 

666-68. These three lines were rejected by Badham; Nauck, too, rejects 
668 as absurd, and proposes to read 7é5e instead of Aéyw. But it is not neces- 
sary to reject or change anything. It is perfectly true that Admetus cannot 
logically call himself the ynporpédos of his dead wife. But who is strictly logical 
under such circumstances? Almost every impassioned speech of this kind, 
when closely analyzed, shows inconsistencies and absurdities, Admetus means: 
‘‘T will not cherish you in your old age nor bury you; those duties I owe to 
the one who has preserved my life, and who is therefore my real parent.’? The 
fact that Alcestis is dead is for the moment left out of sight. todmla : gcor 
70 xara oé schol. So Hee. 514. iets 5’ drexvor rovrl o’, and Rhes. 397, avyds : 
sc. 7Alov. So 868 atyas rpocopav, and Hel. 1373 avyas elaopay. 

669 ff. Euripides loves to close a long speech with a maxim or moral 
apophthegm. parnv: note the emphatic position. 

671. The edd. call attention to the fact that this line violates the so-called 
‘“‘rule of Porson.’’ This celebrated rule, as stated by Porson himself (Suppl. 
ad Praef. ad Hecubam), is as follows: ‘Nempe hane regulam plerumque in 
senariis observabant Tragici, ut, si voce quae Creticum pedem efficeret termi- 
naretur versus, eamque vocem hypermonosyllabon praecederet, quintus pes 
iambus vel tribrachys esse deberet.... Res eadem est, si Creticus in trochaeum 
et syllabam dissolvitur, vel si, Cretico in syllabam longam et iambum dissoluto, 
syllaba longa est aut articulus, aut praeppsitio, aut quaevis longa denique vox, 
quae ad sequentia potius quam praecedentia pertineat.’ It is clear taat in the 
first sentence quoted Porson has either made an error or is using ‘Creticum 
pedem’ in its wider sense, to include the Fourth Paeon (U UU —); otherwise, 
if the fifth foot were a tribrach, the line could not end in a true Cretic (—U—). 
Just below he is evidently using ‘Creticus’ in the narrower sense. Porson’s 
rule has been frequently misstated by grammarians. The principle is perhaps 
best expressed thus (cf. Hadley-Allen 1091, 5): ‘‘if the fifth foot of a tragic 
trimeter is divided by a caesura, the syllable immediately preceding that caesura 
must be short or a monosyllable.’’ ‘To this there are two principal exceptions. 
One is thus stated by Porson himself: ‘ Verum si secunda quinti pedis pars 
ejus sit generis, ut praecedenti verbo adhaereat (i.e. an enclitic or dy after an 
elision), et ambo quasi unam vocem simul efficiant, non jam amplius necesse 
erit, ut verbum praecedens brevi syllaba terminetur.’ For a list of cases of 
this kind, see Wecklein Studien zu Aeschylus p. 130. The other exception 
is when the main caesura falls in the fourth foot (see Wecklein J. s. c., who 
gives a list of cases; cf. Hermann El. Doct. Met. p. 22), as in the line in 
the text. 

673-4. "ASyn6", watcar: so Mekler for ratcacd’ and & rat. ratcacd’ is 
clearly wrong, as Pheres has thus far taken no part in the dispute, and the 
sing. wepogivys immediately follows. 6 ma? was doubtless written by mistake 
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under the influence of the 3 ra? just below, and has probably displaced an 
imperative. Then some one, seeing the need of an imperative, inserted av- 
cacd’ in place of the first word of 673. ~Adun@’ is supported by the analogy 
of 416, 552, 1007, and waica: by the parallelism with 707. Mekler, however, 
(Euripidea pp. 14 ff.) gives a more artificial explanation of the origin of the 
corruption. He suggests that a strip containing the first four letters of 673 
and 674 had been torn out, and that some one in filling up the lacuna from 
another copy made a mistake of a line and filled up the gap in 673 with the 
first six letters of 674 and that in 674 with the first two letters of 675, thus: 

[ILATC AC ]0. 

[o I]Al 
(But if his restoration of the text is right, the sixth letter of 674, would have 
been I, not C, and we should have had in 673 not [IIATCAC]@ but [IIAT- 
CAIJ9.) opévas: dpéva L P, ‘under the influence of Ppvya”’ (Karle). 

675. adyxets: here, as usual, ina bad sense. Av8dv 7 Ppiya: cf. Aristoph. 
Aves 1244 pép’ idw, rérepa Avddy 7 Pptya | ravTl Aéyouca poppodhitrecOat Soxels ; 
The proverb marks the contempt of the free Greeks for the servile Asiatics 
very forcibly. 

676. Kakots éhatvverw: cf. Androm. 31 Kkakots pds abris sxeTNlos Ehavvopat, 
Ton 1619 érw 5 édabverar | cuppopats oixos (which is slightly different). dpyupé- 
vyntov: arare word ; cf. Aesch. Ag. 913 dpyupwryrous ipds. 

677-8. These two lines are an echo of a favorite formula of Attic law. 
yeySta yvyolws: really a figura etymologica, as yvnolws is from the root 
yev-, Yun-- 

679. veavias: adj. as in Hel. 209, 1562, Herc. F. 1095 and often. It has 
here a bad sense, ‘‘insolent.’’ Jerram well observes: ‘‘ This use of the word 
would be familiar at Athens, where the fashionable young men of the day 
were in the habit of committing assaults upon respectable citizens.”’ 

680. A difficult place. Most editors since the time of Elmsley take od with 
ovrws, and render ‘not so easily ’’ or ‘‘not with impunity,’? comparing Heracl. 
374 odx ovTws a doxe?s kupjoes. They either take Paddy absolutely, ‘having 
fired your shot,”’ or supply with it Aéyous, xaxots or the like. Probably this is 
right ; but it is at least possible to take od with Badr, ‘‘ without hitting (your 
mark)”; cf. Bacch. 1179 rls d Badotca mpdra; This use of Bdéd\d\w is by no 
means rare from Homer down. Ovrws would then mean ‘‘ as you came,” i.e. 
without accomplishing your object. The order of the words seems to me to 
favor this interpretation; but it is undeniably less effective than the direct 
threat. Weil-would read rat for caf in 679, and Wecklein would change od 
in 680 to xo’, thus bringing plrrwy into agreement with the subject of bPplites. 
The conjunction of the two participles is certainly awkward, and the emenda- 
tions are tempting; but I have not ventured to receive them into the text. 
Render ‘‘and since you keep flinging at me words full of the insolence of 
youth, you shall not get away with impunity after firing your shot.’’ 
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687-8. Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. 69 ff.) says of this passage: ‘Der begriin- 
dende Satz rarpés — rdpa ist héchst niichtern und nicht einmal passend fiir den 
Zweck des Pheres, der zeigen will dass er fiir seinen Sohn genug gethan habe. 
Das Futurum dew scheint sich mit rod\Gy dpyes nicht zu vertragen ; wenn 
Admetus Konig ist, so hat er nicht auf den Tod des Vaters zu warten, um in 
den Besitz der rodvr)ebpor via zu gelangen. Die Stelle wiirde somit gewinnen, 
wenn V. 688 fehlte, d. h. wenn man vorher schriebe roA\Gy ev &pyets, Todv- 
méOpous 5° Exes yoas.’? This reasoning is most sophistical. I quite agree with 
Kvigala (Stud. zu Eur. p. 80), who points out that the words Tar pos — mapa 
were intended to stand in strong contrast with 683 od yap rarpdov rév5" eekdunv 
vouov, and that the future dew shows that Pheres, while giving up the sover- 
eignty, had reserved for life the use of the royal estates. And what could be 
more ‘‘niichtern’’ than Nauck’s proposed reading ? 

691. This line is quoted by Aristoph. Thesm. 194, and amusingly parodied 
in Nub. 1415. Cf also Hec. 1256 (a similar cadence). 

697. déyes: ‘talk about,” “tell of,’ probably a colloquial use; péyes is 
an old conjecture which was revived by Cobet, and which Earle adopts; but 
no change is necessary. Cf. Xen. Cyropaed. I. 3, 10 Néywy 5é exacros tuav Thy 
éavrTod pwunv, and the like; also the Latin use of narro, e.g. vigilantiam tuam 
tu mihi narras? Terence Adelphoe 398. This use of \éyw may have been 
developed from the poetic use in the sense of ‘sing of,’ ‘‘ celebrate.” 

700 f. ei rhy rapotcayv... yuvaty’: a most biting taunt. rots pi Oédover, ‘ any 
who are unwilling’; the 7, of course, gives the participle a conditional force. 

704-5. Monk aptly compares Terence Andria 920 si mihi perget quae volt 
dicere, ea quae non volt audiet. 

706-7. Note the parallelism with 673-4. 16: Wakefield for ra of the MSS. 
aAelw will then mean ‘‘ more (than is fitting)’’ as often. The reading ra prob- 
ably arose because some early copyist was thinking of the construction m)elw 
7 Ta Tply Kakd. Kakoppo0dv: so Lippol. 340 Evyydvous kaxoppobets. 

708. d€Eavros: so the MSS. With this reading the sense will be: ‘+ Speak 
on, assuming that I have spoken (ill of you). But if you don’t like to hear 
the truth (about yourself), you ought not (on that account) to wrong me.’’ 
Admetus means to imply that he did not abuse Pheres but merely told the 
truth about him, though the latter chooses to assume that the case is otherwise. 
There is no need of changing \ééavros to AéEovros with Reiske or to ’\ey£ovros 
with Hermann. The latter based his emendation on the schol., which says: 
héye Ws Kal éuod Kax@s héEavTos, dC wy odx NOéAnoas brep éuod drobavety (where for 
AéEavros a has édéyEavros and B édéyé6vros). Hermann thought that the schol. 
wrote xad@s édéyéavros, ‘ eoque certe vestigium verae scripturae servavit’ ; but 
it is more probable that the true reading in the scholium is kax@s é£avros 
(Schwartz) or cax&s oe \éEavros (Dindorf). In the line from our text Dindorf, 
Nauck and Earle retain \éfavros: Prinz and Weil follow Hermann, and Weck- 
lein accepts Reiske’s emendation. 
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713 ff. A difficult passage. It is clear from 714 that some kind of an 
imprecation immediately preceded. In the MSS. 714 immediately follows 713; 
hence the question at once arises: ‘Is 713 an imprecation?’’ Many edd. 
follow Schaefer in omitting ay and reading kal wy Adds ye pelfova Sons xpovor, 
rendering ‘‘ May you live longer than Zeus at least,” or the like. To this there 
is the twofold objection that the MSS. have ay and that such an imprecation 
would surely have seemed impious to an Athenian audience. Such language 
is not at all consistent with the character of the pious Admetus. Others (so 
Hermann, Paley) retain &y and render, ‘‘ You had better live longer than Zeus,”’ 
av fons being used like xalpos dv and the like. But this converts the line into 
an ironical recommendation, not a curse. On the other hand, 719 is an unmis- 
takable wish that misfortune of some kind may befall Pheres. Hence Nauck 
is probably right in placing 714 immediately after it. 718 will then be a mere 
‘‘ potential optative-clause,’’ ‘‘ And yet you fain would live longer than Zeus 
himself.’? 'The schol. oddly observes: xat (noelas pelfova mapa <rdv) tod Avs 
xpbvov. 6 yap uyv Kal dv mapédxer, which looks as though he wanted to take the 
line as a wish, but found wyy and & in his way. Another schol. is: @fjeas 
Tocovrov xpéovov dcov éxe 6 Lev’s, which (if €fnoas be not corrupt) looks as though 
some read an indicative in place of ay ¢Sys. On the form {dns (so L P rightly ; 
fos the other MSS.) see Nauck Hur. Stud. II. p. 70. That critic would put 
714 and 715 after 719 and not transpose any of the other lines; but the arrange- 
ment in the text, which is that of Wecklein, seems better, though it involves 
more changes. 

717. Van Herwerden wished to insert y after ofs. The particle seems to 
be needed, ‘‘ Yes, a proof of your cowardice’’; this use of ye in answers is too 
familiar to need illustration. 2 and P have the variant onueta yY © KdKuore 
ratr duxlas, which is weaker, as the emphatic rjs ofs is lost. Wecklein 
brackets 717-18 as an interpolation, on the ground that 717 and 721 are too 
much alike; but this seems hardly necessary. Admetus reiterates his charge 
in spite of the old man’s denial. 

719. ded is followed by a wish in the same way I. A. 666. 

722 ff. Note the triple rhyme ¢idov, 7d ody, vexpdv. Was this intentional, 
to give a mocking, sneering effect to the lines? év dv8pdoww: so 752, I. A. 945 
eyo 7d pndév, Mevédews 5” ev dvdpdow.  Orest. 1528 ovre yap yuvh wépuxas ovr 
év dvipdow ob ¥ ef is, of course, different. Androm. 591 cod rod pérectw ws év 
avipdow débyou ; illustrates the origin of the idiom. 

725. avq: here all the best MSS. show the form in y. Cf. 247. 

726. Kaxds akovev: so male audire in Latin. péAe: so L P, rightly, 
the other MSS. having pé\ke. These two verbs are often confused in MSS. — 
The line is one of those immoral sentiments which drew down on Euripides the 
censure of Aristophanes and other men of the old school. Of course Euripides 
himself should not be taxed with upholding the opinion here expressed. 

731, te: L P have 6é, doubtless a copyist’s error. coto.r: soL Pa. B 


{ 
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has roto. cotor (with ote: cancelled by the first hand). The variant is interest- 
ing as showing how easily the article may creep into the text where it does not 
belong ; see note on 318. _ 

732. “Axacros: B has dk\avoros, a curious instance of text-corruption. 

733. For the construction, cf. Cycl. 691 ef who eralpwyv povov érimmpnoduny 
and fr. 559. : 

734. tppwv: Ba have éppas, L eppov, P €ppo (with an erasure of one letter 
after the 0). The schol. observes : Zppois viv abrés: pbelpov. eira é& érépas dpxfs: 
kal avros kal 4 EvvoKotcd cor rapa ere dmaises, Ws éaré dé, kal Tadra éuod Carros. 
Tives d€ Eppwy ypdgovar ody TH v, va H peroxh dvrl pijuaros Tod éppe. “Eppov we 
may dismiss at once, as éppoua: is never used by classic writers. There remain 
pps and éppwy. Of these éppwy is clearly the more idiomatic and elegant ; 
Epps is too weak, as an imperative is needed rather than the milder optative, 
and the asyndeton éppors —ynpdcxere is also an objection. See Nauck Eur. 
Stud. Il. p. 71. vv: so Lascaris; the MSS. have viv. It is, of course, the 
intensive vuy which is required. yh Evvoxhoacd oor: Admetus uses this formal 
phrase to avoid calling her parnp. 

735. GaSe mav8ds Svros: a fine oxymoron. 

736. 708’ ér’: so Elmsley; r&de y Ba, 7&5’ tr LP. Cf. 719, where Kirch- 
hoff would read roid’é7’ for roiéé y. 

737. veio®’: the pres. of véoua, like that of ef, is generally used with a 
future sense. The word is poetic. 

739. tobv mocly x.r.d.: a common proverbial expression. Cf. Andr. 397, 
I, T. 1312, 938, and esp. Soph. Antig. 18327 Bpdxira yap kpdrwra ray rooly 
kaxd. Jebb ad loc. compares Pindar Pyth. 8, 32 7d 6’ év rool wor tpdxov. a has 
Tovprocly, B rovtumocl, which may well be relics of the original spelling. See 
Meisterhans p. 85. 

740. as av: on final clauses with ws &y in Euripides, see Schanz Beitrige II. 
pp. 100, 104, where Weber has collected the statistics. See also M. and T. 
326 ff. and Gildersleeve in Am. Jour. Phil. IV. p. 422. — Pheres passes out at, 
or soon after, 730, and at the command of Admetus (789) the procession starts 
again and moves off from the scene to the left. The chorus joins the procession, 
and takes a solemn farewell of Alcestis, as Admetus had directed (609-10). At 
746 it probably vanishes through the left-hand parodos. The anapaestic system 
741-6 is, of course, sung during the march. 

741. cxetAla rodpys: Kaprepixh THs TOAuNs xdpv the schol., who therefore 
felt the gen. to be causal. The original meaning of cyérdwos (from éyw) seems 
to have been ‘‘clinging to a thing,’’ hence ‘‘ persistent,” ‘‘ steadfast,’? ‘* stub- 
born.’? The genitive may be really, as Earle suggests, a ‘gen. of part taken 
hold of,’’ like the gen. with éyeo@a:. 

743-4. xObybs 0 dons éputs re déxn0’ B. But Hermes yxObv0s (=ypvya- 
yurybs or Wuyxomourés) is properly mentioned first, as Alcestis would meet him 
first and be guided by him down into the realm of Hades. Hence the other 
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reading is preferable. mapeSpedois: the appropriate word, ‘‘ be the chosen 
attendant’; mpocedpevtos, the reading of L P, is obviously less apposite, though 
mpocedpevw is an Huripidean word (Orest. 403). 

747, The servant comes out of the door of the gevdy (i.e. probably the side- 
door to the right of the main entrance to the palace). The semi-comic nature 
of the following scene has often been remarked upon. Heracles is here the 
gluttonous hero of comedy; cf. Aristoph. Pax 741. Gmé mavrolas xOovds: a 
very unusual expression, to which I have found no parallel elsewhere in the 
tragedians, ‘‘from every possible country.’’ Aeschylus does not use maprotos: 
Sophocles has three cases, Euripides at least four. 

749. tévov: so Dobree for éévov. The genitive would be a not impossible 
construction ; but the prevailing usage favors the emendation, and the change 
is really very slight. 

752. dpelpacOat midas: ‘‘The proper meaning of the middle probably is, 
‘to have the position of the door changed with respect to oneself,’ i.e. to have 
it behind, whereas it was just now in front’? (Paley). duelBec@al r. may mean 
‘““to pass beyond a thing’’ either inwards -or outwards, and so either to enter 
or to leave it, according to the connection. Cf. the Homeric duelWerar Epxos 
6d6vTwv, and Hesiod Theog. 749 f. ; 

753. ovtt: one is tempted to read ovdé, ‘‘he did not even receive the 
proffered cheer with proper moderation’’; but the change is not absolutely 
necessary. 

755. B has ¢époev which is clearly a blunder. The speaker is himself one 
of the slaves in question. 

756. év xelperot: SO @ (xelpeor the other MSS.). Cobet and others long 
ago asserted that this epic form is out of place here in a trimeter and in a comic 
portion of the play. See Sel. Conj. for some of the emendations that have 
been suggested. But the epic form, as Jebb points out in his note on Antig. 
1297, was probably used intentionally, to give a mock-heroic tone to the pas- 
sage. Cf. éuotow in 798, youvacr 947 (also in trimeters). Klooivov: ivy wood 
was a favorite material for drinking-cups. Monk compares fr. 135, Cycl. 390, 
Hom. Od. IX. 346. Add Theoc. I. 26 ff., where there is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of such a cup (kicodBiov). See also Athenaeus XI. p. 476 £., 477 a, b. 

757. pedatvns pntpds: i.e. THs I'ijs. jwéNawa is a common epithet of the 
Earth, perhaps not so much from her color as from her position among the 
dark, mysterious chthonian divinities. ed{wpov: ‘‘pure,’”? ‘unmixed,”’ Lat. 
meracus. Hesychius wrongly defines the word by evxépacroy; but Photius has 
rightly evfwpdrepov, dxparérepov. Suidas has both definitions. The derivation 
from (¢d, ¢wpds) and use of the word are both in favor of the signification 
‘‘unmixed.’? It is a rare term. pé0v: originally honey-wine, as the cognate 
words show, but used of wine in general from Homer down. See Brugmann, 
Vergl. Gram. II. p. 295. (Has the word any connection with Hebrew meseq ? 
The resemblance of oivos and yayin has often been noted.) 
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759. pvpelvns: so Canter for wupolvos. See note on 172. On the use of 
the myrtle at symposia, see Guhl and Koner Leben d. Griech. u. Rom.6 p. 810. 
Myrtle chaplets were so much in demand at Athens that the flower-market was 
called ai uuppiva: (see Aristoph. Thesm. 448). 

760. Gpovo’: ‘cognate’ accus., like ceuvdy in 773. —The words duwod. . 
joe are not in L P (in Z a later hand has added them in the margin). They 
are not essential to the sense, and may well be an interpolation. I have 
bracketed them as suspicious. 

761. év Adparov: sc. déum, as often. 

764. réyyovtes: best taken with édeixvupev, ‘* we did not let the guest see 
that we were shedding tears. Others take dupa as direct object of edelkvuper 
and also to be understood with réyyovres, ‘‘ we did not show our faces (eyes) 
to the guest while we were weeping.”’ 

768. ot8° éférewva xeip’: on gestures of mourning see Sittl Gebirden d. 
Griech. u. Rim. pp. 65 ff., where this passage should have been cited. The 
schol. compares Aesch. Choeph. 8 ovd’ étérewa xeip’ én’ expopa vexpod. Monk 
cites Eur. Suppl. 772 adn ei érap& xeip’ dwavrhoas vexpors. 

769 ff. A pleasing and characteristic touch. Such a state of things must 
have existed in many Greek households. 

771. opydés. Euripides is fond of the plural of épy7, using it nearly twenty 
times. Compare in English ‘‘ whenever he falls into one of his rages.” 

773. ovros: used here in unceremonious address, as often. So Hee. 1127, 
1280, Hel. 1627, Or. 1567, etc. ‘meppovrixds: this use of the perf. participle 
with verbs of looking is very rare in Attic, though not uncommon in late writers. 
See Jacobs’ ed. of Philostratus p. 590 and Lobeck’s Phrynichus p. 119 for ex- 
amples. There seems to be no other case of the construction in Muripides, 

775. esxpoonyspw: a favorite Euripidean word; cf. Hippol. 95, Herc. F. 
1284, Suppl. 869, fr. 1132, 45. It means properly ‘‘easy of address’; cf. 
Latin adfabilis, our ‘affable.’ 

776. avip éraipov: so ératpos dvjp in Il. XVII. 466, Od. VIII. 584. The 
presence of an apparently pleonastic dv7jp in such cases is probably due to the 
fact that the other substantive was once an adjective. So éraipos (for érdpws) 
probably originally meant ‘‘ following’’ ; see Bezzenberger’s Beitriige IV. p. 327. 
Traces of the adj. use of ératpos may still be seen in classic Greek, e.g. Plat. 
Gorg. 487 D rots cavrod éraipordross. 

777. cvvadpvopévw: Nauck would read cuvvwppvwpyévos, which would be 
more idiomatic; but the change is unnecessary. If authors always used the 
most idiomatic constructions, their works would be ‘‘ like plum-puddings made 
only of plums,’’ as some one has well put it. 

778. @vealov...txwv: these words recur in 1012, which is probably an 
interpolation from this line, or is due to a mistake of the same kind as gave 
us 312 (1012 — 778 = 234—6 pages of 39 lines each —a singular coincidence 
if accidental. See note on 312). 


¢ 
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779. «al copdtepos: asly hit. Heracles, though somewhat exhilarated, is 
not by any means drunk; and his speech is consistent enough from one point 
of view. 

780. olSas: Nauck (Zur. Stud. IL. p. 71) argues at great length that we 
should read ofs6as: but in this passage, Athenaeus IV. 175d. (a fragment of 
Philemon, 44 Kock), and Xen. Mem. IV. 6, 6 the MSS. all have oféas. See also 
Rutherford New Phryn. pp. 227-8, who cites the testimony of the gramma- 
rians. He observes: ‘* Nauck is rash in the extreme to alter ofdas to oic@as in 
Alc. 780.... There is, in fine, not one assured instance of the form oicéas 
in Attic of any period.”’ 

781. olpar pev of: note the colloquial tone. Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 
107 B and C) has dox6 for ofua, doubtless quoting from memory. — This scene 
where Heracles expounds his easy philosophy is delicious. Wecklein calls 
attention to the rhymes 782-5, which heighten the humorous effect. 

782. Proverbial; cf. Soph. Hl. 1178 (cited by Jerram), Menand. Mono- 
stich. 69. 

783. A favorite Euripidean cadence; cf. 848. Plutarch has éorw airév, 
probably through confusion with some other line which was also in his mind. 

784. thv (Hpépav) avprov péAAoverav elvat: cf. Soph. Trach. 945 0d yap @00" 
n Y avpiov, Alexis fr. 241K. Through this ellipsis of judpa, atpiov was fairly 
on the way to become a true feminine substantive. In the line in our text 
it would be easy (though, I think, needless) to read riv judpay wéddovcay and 
take atpuov as a gloss which has displaced the true reading. 

785. +o rhs TUXNS: an intentionally vague expression. Elmsley proposed 
ré& for 76: the plural is more common, but that is not a decisive reason for the 
change. mpoBhoerar: cf. Med. 907% Kal uh mpoBalyn petfov 7 7d vdv Kaxdy, Orest. 511 
mépas 6) wot kax@v mpoBnoera; and esp. Med. 1117 xapadox& raxetdev of mpo8h- 
cerat. Hippol. 342 rot mpoBjcerar ddyos; ib. 936 ped ris Bporelas: wot rpoB- 
cera; ppevds may also be compared. ‘The sense must be: ‘‘ for it is uncertain 
how far fortune will proceed,”’ i.e. what will be its outcome. Wecklein would 
read ‘roBjcerar: but the emendation, though undeniably elegant, is not, I think, 
necessary. 

786. dAlokerar réxvq: cf. fr. 811 radavh | rexunploucw eixdrws adloxerat. 
Pflugk cites Soph. O. T. 110 7d dé (provpevor | ddwrdy, Phil. 863 7d 5’ addoipov 
éua ppovrid., rat, mdvos 6 uh poBGv kparicros. 

790. thv wreiorov HSloryv: cf. Soph. Phil. 631 rHs mretacTov exOiorns euot 

. €xldvns, O. C. 743 el uh whe?crov dvOpdrwy Epuy | kéxicros, and from Eur. 
himself Med. 1323 3 péyiorov éx lorn yovat, Hippol. 1421 uddiora pidraros. 

792. radra: as Hermann pointed out, Markland’s conjecture rdvra is quite 
needless ; tadra = ‘‘ these of yours.”? : 

795. aly: lee MSS. abdAas: the MSS. have réyas, except that in a the 
first hand has written in the margin yp. w¥Aas. The schol. says: ypdderas r¥das 
iv p° dmepBas ras rbdas- ef 5& réxas, Karappovfoas, Ishonld be inclined to read 
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Toxas were it not for the fact that the words rdo5’... ruxacGels are almost 
certainly an interpolation from 829 and 832. The interpolator wrote mv)as, 
as in 829. Then some one, wishing to avoid a repetition and obtain a more 
appropriate meaning, emended wv)das to réxas. The change then reacted in 
turn on 829, where a has réxas wddas by the first hand. The expression srep- 
Badoy téxas can hardly be paralleled, and I believe that Wecklein is right in 
bracketing ré06’ .. . ruxacéets. 

796. oSovvexa : = ws or dru, as not infrequently in the tragedians. 

797. pevav: so L P; the other MSS. have xaxod. Of the two readings 
gpevGy is Clearly the better; but neither is satisfactory, though Jerram com- 
pares Hippol. 983 tvcracis ppevav. The view of Kirchhoff, that there was a 
lacuna in the archetype at the end of 795, which was filled out in different ways 
by grammarians or copyists, is extremely probable. The true reading cannot 
be restored with certainty ; Nauck’s rpérov is very plausible, though I have not 
ventured to receive it into the text. 

798. A bold nautical metaphor ; peOoppitev, ‘to shift (a vessel) from one 
anchorage to another,’’ is repeatedly used by Eur. in this figurative way 
(Bacch. 931 é& pas pebdpyuoca [tov wrbxapor], cf. Med. 258, 443). alrvdos: the 
plash of wine poured into the cup; but when used in connection with pedopye? 
the nautical meaning of the term would instantly occur to an Athenian hearer. 
Hence I must agree with Earle in regarding cxtgov as an dmpocdéxnrov added 
at the last moment by way of joke, though Mr. England (Class. Rev. IX. p. 52) 
seems to hold a different opinion. Euripides uses rérv)os of the plashing of oars 
(I. T. 1050, 1346, cf. Troad. 1123), of the sound of falling tears (Hippol. 1464), 
of the noise of beating with the hands (Tro. 1236), of the crash of spears strik- 
ing in the onset (Heracl. 834), of the sudden and violent impulses of madness 
(I. T. 307, Her. F. 1189) or panic (/er. F. 816). Difficult is Troad. 817, where 
dvoty mirvhoy is generally taken as meaning ‘‘two encounters’’ or the like; cf. 
Heracl. 834. 

799. Some English poet has the line ‘‘ For mortal thoughts beseem a 
mortal mind’? ; but I have been unable to find the source of the quotation. 

800. Earle calls attention to the sigmatism of this line. Note also the 
repetition of cuvwppvwpuévos (cf. 777). The effect is to give the words a highly 
contemptuous tone. 

801. as... Kpity: quoted by the schol. on Soph. Aj. 395 to explain the 
use of ws éuol in that passage. 

802. This line has two substituted dactyls, showing how far Euripides 
deviated from the metrical usage of Sophocles and Aeschylus. ‘‘ Quid quod 
Alcestis, quae inter fabulas est summa metri severitate compositas, versum 
continet, qualis 802. . . quo loco ne id quidem excusationi est quod vocabula, 
quae initium efficiant versus, arcte inter se cohaereant? Sed ne cui suspicio 
incidat, opus esse corrigi illum versum, tenendum est, Herculem illa pronuntiare 
verba, paullo liberiore utentem metro’’ (Mueller De ped. sol. p. 98). That the 
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line is not corrupt is sufficiently shown by the other cases of resolution cited 
by Mueller U.s.c. See also Riimpel Die Aufldsungen im Trimeter d. Euripides 
Philol. XXIV. pp. 407-21. 

803. émotdperda: so L a, rightly, as the metre shows. The other MSS. 
have émicrdapeda. 

807 ff. The orcyouvOia which follows has given a great deal of trouble. As 
far as 809 everything seems to be clear; but with 810 the difficulty begins. 
Prinz regards 810-11 as spurious, without assigning any adequate ground for 
doing so. They are probably genuine; but it cannot be denied that when 
they follow 809 (as in the MSS.) they occasion difficulty. As Nauck points 
out (Hur. Stud. I. p. 75), Euripides would never have been so careless as to 
let 811 immediately precede 812, leaving it to the reader to divine that olxetos 
hv refers to the dead person and ovx« éppage to Admetus. By removing 810 and 
811 a perfect connection is restored at 809-12. But what is to be done with 
810-11? Nauck would insert them immediately after 8138. But 813 and 814 
give an excellent connection as they stand. It is the ominous phrase deoror dy 
xaxd that makes Heracles observe 65’ ov Oupaiwy mnudrwv dpxer Noyos. (Cf. Her. 
F. 537-8.) On the other hand, where can the indignant question 810 come 
in so fittingly as after the broad hint in 817 that the guest’s presence is unde- 
sirable? I am therefore strongly in favor of the arrangement in the text, 
which is due to Wecklein—all the more because I had come to the same 
conclusion quite independently after long and careful study of the passage. 

812. éppate: for the use of the imperf. (almost =ovx €Bovdero ppdfev), see 
Goodwin M. and T. 38. 

813. xalpev 6’: a polite intimation that the conversation is to be dropped. 

815. 1... 0 dpadv: ce... dpdv L P, a much inferior reading, as it loses 
the force of the expressive 71. — The implication is, ‘‘ (Yes), for had they been 
Ovpata, I should not have been displeased,”’ etc. 

816. dA 7 wérovOa Selv': a stereotyped phrase expressing surprise and 
vexation at an unpleasant discovery. So I. A. 847 (cited by Earle) ; ef. Bacch. 
642, Or. 1616. dewva rdoxew seems to have been almost a slang expression ; 
cf. Aristoph. Ran. 252, Eccl. 650, etc. Euripides is excessively fond of the 
adj. deuvéds. 

817. év SéovT: cf. Hippol. 923, Med. 1277, Or. 212. 

810. otver’: ovvexa is the only form found in Sophocles, and is the prepon- 
derating form in Aesch. and Eur. (see Kiihner-Blass II. p. 251, 10). Moreover 
it (I am speaking of the preposition) is attested by at least one Attic inscription 
(C. I. A. IV. b, 491, 8) of the fifth century. (C. I. A. IV. b, 422 No. 4 is doubt- 
ful, as there Kirchhoff believes the word to be a conjunction and the lacuna 
makes it impossible to decide the question. See Meisterhans p, 177, 25 and 
note.) Hence those who would change it to elvexa (as Prinz does in this 
instance) are probably in the wrong. eb macyxew: “be hospitably treated.” 
Nauck would read «6 mpdocev: but his objection, that rdcyew cannot refer 
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to ‘‘das innere Behagen,’’ amounts to nothing; for it is not ‘das innere 
Behagen”’ that Euripides means. 

811. This line is a most conspicuous example of the power of the Greek 
particles, a power which so often may be felt but cannot be expressed in trans- 
lation. otketos : @vpaios (so a) is in my opinion a mere guess, though Lascaris, 
Matthiae, Hermann, Woolsey,* Verrall and others prefer it. The sarcasm 
would undeniably be more forcible with that reading; but the authority of a 
cannot stand for an instant against BZ P. The schol. says ov« qv tévyn, ddr 
mavu oixeta, Which may look either way. — The place which in the text is occu- 
pied by 810-11 is filled in the MSS. by the two bracketed lines which follow 
(818-19). These are open to two objections: they break the orvyouvOia, and 
the schol. has on 820 the note: ratra dé ra rpladiauBeta) ev riow ovdk eyKerat. 
Hence Kirchhoff rejects 818-20 as an interpolation ; while Nauck would reject 
816-19, reading réccapa instead of rpia in the scholium. The whole trouble 
is, I think, due to 818-19. Wilamowitz and Klotz defend them; but surely 
it is not accident that almost at the very place where the orcxouvdia is inter- 
rupted the schol, remarks that three lines are not found in some copies, _ Hither 
the lines are an interpolation, or they were arbitrarily rejected by some ancient 
scholars. I firmly believe them to be spurious. 820, on the other hand, makes 
a good connection with 811, and should probably be retained. I conceive the 
history of the passage to have been about as follows: 810-11 originally stood 
after 817. By a copyist’s blunder they were torn from their proper context 
and inserted after 809. Then, observing the lacuna thus left, some one com- 
posed 818-19 and inserted them in the gap; and, being either careless or 
ignorant, he interrupted the or:youviia. In composing the two lines he prob- 
ably had in mind 215-17, 427 or 923, or all of them. The rpla of the schol. 
is then a mistake for do. Hannemueller’s proposal to reject 817-20 and read 
mérovde Seva Tis in 816 is ingenious but futile, as the corrective wey ody in 821 
is fatal to it. 

820. The text is that of L P; a has re ppoddov 7, B re ppoddov yévos 7 (yévos 
deleted by the first hand). The reading of L P, with its constructio ad sensum, 
is bolder and more characteristic; and ti ¢poddov is probably due to some 
grammarian who wished to bring the gender of rs in accord with that of 
réxvwv. The yévos of B (whence Earle conjectures pov n yévous Te ppovdor) is, 
if I mistake not, the remnant of a grammatical gloss on the gender (yévos) 
of Ppoddos (or Ppoddov). The schol. says: apa, pnoly, apavys éyéveré Tis Tv 
madav » 6 yépwv marhyp aré0avev. (Note that he says yépwv warp, not marip 
yéowv with Wecklein ; though he may have transposed.) 

826. yoOdpnv... t&dv: ‘I noticed that I saw.’”? So England; this is, 
I think, better than to take qcSunv and idév separately, with Earle. 

* Woolsey’s objection to olxetos, that ‘it supersedes all further inquiry,” is obviated 
by Wecklein’s arrangement of the lines, as Heracles at once infers (820) from the servant’s 
words that Admetus has lost a near relative. 
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827. mpédcwmov: probably corrupt (Prinz). Those who retain it explain 
it as referring to the expression of the face, like Latin vultws (so Earle, who 
compares Jon 925, and others). But surely the order —eyes, hair, expression 
—is very odd; though cf. Med. 1071 f. (xelp, képa, oxjjua, mpbowmov). In place 
of mpécwrov we should expect either (1) an adjective qualifying xoupay, e.g. 
Herwerden’s dvorpécwmrov, which Wecklein accepts, or (2) a noun denoting 
dress or general appearance, e.g. Stadtmiiller and Mekler’s werhdyar’. None 
of the conjectures that have been made seems really satisfactory (see Sel. 
Conj.), mpdcoyuv (cf. Or. 888) among the rest. 

828. «750s: euphemistic for vexpdr. 

829. Bla Se Ovpod: ‘against my inclination,” like Blg ¢pevdv. racd’... 
abAas: here these words appear in their proper connection. See note on 795. 

831. Kkdra xwopdfo: so a (except for the « subscript); B has caraxwpdtw, 
L xar éxdyatov, P xawexduagov. ‘*The preceding imperfects seem to have 
caused the alteration of xkwudgw— which is properly used as denoting an action 
not fully ended —into éxduafoy, and the other reading(s) then easily arose”? 
(Woolsey). The source of ZL P probably had xa7’ éxwuagov: the reading of P 
is due to the common mistake of mw for r. 

832. mvkacQeis: note the contemptuous force, ‘loaded with garlands.”’ 
See note on 796. cot Td dpdoar: there is much doubt about the construction 
of these words. At least three possibilities arise: (1) d\\d may be corrupt 
for some verb of blaming or wondering; (2) cof may be ‘‘exclamatory geni- 
tive”? and 7d wy dpdou the articular inf. used in exclamations (M. and T. 805), 
as is held by Monk, Paley, Weil, Wecklein, Earle and others, probably with 
reason (cf. Med. 1051 f.); (8) 4» may be understood, ‘‘it was your fault not 
to tell,’? as the schol. and Woolsey explain it. KF. W. Schmidt’s 766’ #» for 
To wn and Matthiae’s woe for wy are ingenious but not convincing. 

833. mpookerpévov: Scaliger’s certain emendation for wpoxemévov. See 551 
and note. 

834. mod viv: mot wv Monk; but evpjow, not wordy, predominates in the 
writer’s mind.* In Hippol. 11538 wo? (rot A, rq Christus patiens 1863) ys dvaxra 
Thode Oncéa podwy | evpomw’ dv and Soph. Aj. 403 so? wordy pevo the participle, 
on the other hand, stands nearer to the adverb than the verb does, and so 
predominates. The order is significant. 

835. Adpioav: dAdpioay the MSS.; but the grammarians and inscriptions 
show conclusively that the form with one o is the correct one. See Nauck 
Hur, Stud. IL. pp. 77 ff.; Meisterhans p. 75, 12. feordv: i.e. made of polished 
stone. Cf. Hel, 986 7@65’ ért teorG raé@w. Such monuments must have been 
familiar to every spectator, common as they were in Athens. Nauck’s ywordy 
for gerrdy is quite unnecessary. As Earle well observes, ‘‘the objection that 
any proper monument could hardly be set up at such short notice is of little 
moment ; for the poet intended his audience to think of the lovely sculptures 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitriige zur Kritik des Euripides p. 540. 
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of the Ceramicus, situate ér! rod cadlorov mpoacrelov THs wédews (Thue. II. 34, 
5).”? Besides, when a monarch commands, work is done quickly. é« mpoa- 
otlov: the metre requires the form without e in this place, Pindar fr. 129, 
2, Soph. El. 1431 (cf. Soph. fr. 647 ys mpoacrlas) and Polemo Anth. Pal. 
XI. 388 (see Nauck Hur. Stud. Il. p. 77). Nauck regards mrpodoriuy as the 
correct form of the word, and mpodcrewyv as an erroneous form which was 
perhaps introduced under the influence of doretos. There seems to be no 
passage where the metre requires the form with e; but Suidas (s.v.) and 
Choeroboscus (Cramer’s Anecd. II. p. 250) speak of rpodcreov as the regular 
form, and Suidas mentions the Sophoclean usage as exceptional. This may 
mean merely that the grammarians in introducing the form mpodcreov found 
that the passages from Sophocles would not fall into line, and so one of them 
wrote the note in question. The change from: to e is much less natural than 
that from e to x, but the analogy of dorefos may be sufficient to account for it. 
The question must for the present remain sub judice. See Lobeck Paralip. 
p. 253, where the grammarians are cited. The metrical inscriptions give no 
help in this case. The force of the phrase é« mpoagrtov is also in doubt. What 
relation does é« here express? (A) Some connect é« mpoagriov with xarépe, 
“You will see the tomb from the suburb.”? (B) Others still take é« = &w or 
éxrés (so the schol. and Jerram). Others (C) take it in the sense of ‘‘next to,” 
‘adjoining’? (so Bauer-Wecklein). Others again (D) suppose an ellipsis of 
idy els Tov dypév or the like (so Paley). The true explanation is, if I mistake 
not, that of England (E), who says: ‘Is it not better to take it as = év 
mpoacriy, as it were ‘looking at you from the ‘suburb’ ””?- As so often, the 
Greek prefers the point of view of motion to that of rest. The speaker thinks 
of the image as coming (as it were) from the suburb to meet the eye of Heracles. 
See for an excellent statement of this and allied uses of é« Matthiae Greek Gr. 
(Eng. trans.5) § 596. Euripides even uses the ék construction with verbs of 
standing and sitting; see Jebb’s elaborate note on Antig. 411, and cf. Donkin 
in the Classical Rev. IX. p. 350. The tomb would naturally be in the suburb, 
like those in the Ceramicus, which the poet doubtless had in mind. As far 
as sense and metre go, Euripides might have written here év mpoacrly, though 
it is not probable that he did so. 

837. Exit Servant. kal xeip’: a has yvxq 7, an inferior reading probably 
due to the influence of Or. 466 @ rédawa kapdla puxy 7 un. 

839. “Hrexrpvdvos éyelvar’: mdexrpvovos C (which, however, is of slight 
authority), éyetvar’ Blomfield. a has Hrextpvwvos, the other MSS. 7Aexrpudvos : 
all have yelvar’. The epic form yelvar’ can scarcely be right, as in trimeters 
the omission of the augment occurs very rarely, and then only in the beginning 
of the verse. Hence it seems necessary to read éyelvor, and this in turn neces- 
sitates reading "H\exrpvévos. The usual form of the gen. is that in w (cf. 
Herc. F. 17 ’"Hvexrpdwva); but in Apollod. Bibl. 2, 4, 5, 6 the MSS. have the 


form with o. See also Nauck Eur. Stud. IL. p. 78, Kithner-Blass I. p. 476 (with 
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the ‘‘ Nachtriige’’ ad loc.). Wilamowitz has proposed the very ingenious and 
elegant conjecture "HXexrpudvy ’yelvar’, which may be the true reading ; but 
the probabilities seem to me to favor ’Hexrpuévos. 

841. Kds Tév5’ iSpicat Sdpov: e/s because of the motion implied in idpica., 
‘¢ (bring and) set down.’’ Cf. Ion 1578, Hel. 46. 

842. brovpyficat xdptv: Monk compares Aesch. Prom. 635 ody épyov, ‘Toi, 
ratod’ wrovpyjoae xdpiv, Soph. fr. 315 @ dys Vropws avOvroupyjoar xapuy. 

843. peAdpatepov: the MSS. have peAdusremdov, but, as Musgrave long ago 
pointed out, the schol. seems to have wehdumrepoy, for he says: eldwdororetrac pwehalvas 
arépuyas éxwv 6 Odvaros. Meddurem)ov is appropriate enough ; but peddumrepov 
is the finer and more poetic term. Cf. Hec. 71, 705, Hor. Sat. II.1, 58. Besides, 
as peddumremdos occurs in this play (according to one reading) in 427 and in the 
interpolated line 819, it might easily have displaced the other word. 

845. About this line much critical controversy has raged. The older edd. 
retained the MSS. reading wivovra, and took rpocdayudrwy as ‘‘partitive geni- 
tive’’ with it. Then arose the question why Heracles expects to find Thanatos 
drinking of the blood-offerings. To this various answers have been given. 
Koechly (Litt.-hist. Taschenb. von Prutz 1847 p. 381) suggested that the poet 
merely intended to produce a comic effect, adding that the guess of Heracles 
is ‘‘eine késtliche Vermuthung fiir einen Trinker von Profession’?! Much 
more plausible is the view of J. Lessing (De Mortis apud veteres figura p. 25 
note 5) that the poet had in mind the passage of the Homeric Néxua (Od. XI. 
28 ff.) where the shades taste the blood of the victim. The habit thus attributed 
to the shades might well be extended to the dvag vexpdv, Thanatos (cf. Rohde 
Psyche p. 540 note 1). EF. W. Schmidt (Sat. Crit. p. 29; ef. his Krit. Stud. II. 
p. 24) objects that mivovra would assume that the burning of the body was 
already in progress. But Heracles has just learned that Alcestis is dead; he 
has not seen Admetus for some time, and knows that the funeral-rites are 
going on (@drre 834). Why then should he not suppose that ‘‘der Akt der 
Leichenverbrennung schon im Gange war’’? Besides, even if the objection 
were just, a poet does not always speak by the card. Schmidt conjectures 
mewoevra, ‘hungry for’’ the offerings, which is accepted by Prinz and Bauer- 
Wecklein. Nauck, Weil and Earle retain rivovra: Dindorf conjectured tfovra, 
Hartung rirvoyra (!). The schol. read wfvovra, which I believe to be sound. 
tTpocdayparev: for the part. gen. after rivw Weil compares Od. XXII. 11 é¢pa 
mot otvoo. So also Od. XV. 373, XI. 96 (in the very passage which, according 
to Lessing, Euripides had in mind). The force of po in rpdcpayua is much 
disputed. Some think it refers to the offering of the blood-sacrifice in front of 
the tomb, others that a rpéc¢ayua was so called because offered in behalf of 
some one, others still that the sacrifice was given this name because it preceded 
the offerings of milk, honey and wine which were made to the dead. I have 
little doubt that the term originally denoted a preliminary sacrifice of some 
kind and then was gradually made to include other kinds of blood-offerings. 


> 
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846. dAoxalas: this reading was recovered from the schol. (ypd@erat o- 
x4a)éas) and the cod. Flor. of the Htymol. Mag., where the line is cited thus 
(with wrong division of words) : kdvmep Noxala cavroy é&édpas. The MSS. have 
Noxjoas. Cf. fr. 727 b, where o?rov doxatoy is used of grain in which one can 
lie in wait (év @ gor AoxFoa, Etym. Mag. l.s.c.). 

847. mepiBddw: so Monk; zepBaro of L P is due to some one who took 
both this verb and pdpyw to be fut. indic. The other MSS. have epiBaddy, 
which is clearly wrong, as the preceding 6é shows. Nauck would read ve for 
6é: but in such cases 6é has a slight climactic rather than adversative force, 
almost = ‘‘and what is more,’’? though weaker. épaiv: Nauck suspects this 
word to be corrupt. a has éua by the first hand, which the second has cor- 
rected to éuav and the third to éuatv, There is probably not sufficient ground 
for emendation. 

849. mpl... peOQ: M. and T. 648. 

851. aiparnpov wéAavoy: here not of a sacrificial cake, but of the clotted 
blood of the offering. Cf. I. T. 300, Rhes. 430, Or. 220, etc. tdv Kéta: 
explained by Képys and dvaxros, which are in ‘‘partitive apposition’? with 
it; tiv kdtw (sc. 6d6v), the reading of the Aldine, is a neat but needless 
emendation. 

852. Bhas dvydlov: but dvndlovs, the reading of the other MSS., is shown 
by the position and sense to be right. Cf. Herc. F. 607. 

854. Wecklein compares Il. I. 441 rarpi pirw év xepat rlbe. 

856. memAnypévos: tremdeyuévos has been conjectured, but lacks MS. author- 
ity. Cf. 405 and Herc. F. 1393. 

857. F. W. Schmidt thinks this line is spurious, and calls attention to the 
repetition of yevvazos three lines below. But Greek writers were less sensitive 
to blemishes of this sort than we are. 

859. é\d6’ B, obviously a mere ‘‘copyist’s blunder.’? The Attic inscrip- 
tions show that during the classical period the gemination of consonants was 
pretty carefully observed. 

860f. Exit Heracles, to the left. Admetus and the chorus return by the 
same way by which they left the scene at 740 ff. Admetus sings a short 
anapaestic lament, followed by a responsive song between him and the chorus. 
The whole scene from 861-934 is a xoupds: see Aristotle Poet. 12, 3. 

862. xfpwv peddOpov: cf. in English ‘‘her widowed couch.”’ alat: as to 
the number and form of the interjections there is much difference in the MSS. 
Thus in 860 J has added a second /, and so Hermann and Earle read. In 862 
B has mou only once; at the end of the line, too, there is disagreement (see 
Critical Apparatus). The reading in the text is that of Prinz and Nauck; 
Weckiein omits aia? altogether, Hermann and Earle double it. The arrange- 
ment of the anapaests, too, differs in different editions; the text follows Prinz. 

863. md: restored by Porson (see his note on Hec. 1062). J has 1, the 
other MSS. 707, The adverb of rest, not that of motion, is required; and 7q 
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would be quite out of place in a lyrical passage and surrounded by Doric forms 
(cf. édolwav just below). 

864. The same question occurs in Med. 97, Suppl. 796, Rhes. 751. On the 
construction (originally a deliberative question, implying a wish, ‘‘how can 
I’? = *‘ would that I could’’) see M. and T. 728. 

865. érexev: this, the reading of L P, is confirmed by the metre. 

866. Kelvov épapar: to restore the symmetry of the clauses F. W. Schmidt 
would read vextwyv dyaua. There seems, however, not to be sufficient reason 
for any change. The repetition xeivwy... ety’ expresses very forcibly the 
speaker’s yearning, and xelywy (euphemistic) is no more vague or weak than 
kaxet in 744. Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 751 xelywv payor, xetOe yevoluav, which looks 
like a parody, or at least a reminiscence, of this passage. 

868. avyds: see note on 667. 

869. 16Sa refedwv: astriking example of the ‘‘cognate’’ accusative. I have 
not been able to find another instance of 1éda mefevery. 

870-71. A difficult passage. The schol. gives two explanations: rovdrop 
évéxupov wrép éuod, va Kaya droddvw. dumovuevos yap dC airy awrd\\vpa, and 
Sunpov: évéxupov. Tod dé (Av pyowy Sunpov air@ yeyovevac Thy “AXkynoTw: davTi yap 
adrod dé50Ta. TG “Ady. The former is, I think, the correct one, as drocudijoas 
shows. Admetus regards Alcestis as his pledge or security for living. But 
Thanatos has robbed him of this security and has delivered it to Hades; so 
that Admetus has now no guarantee that his life will continue to be spared. 
This is, of course, illogical, as it is the death of Alcestis which is the real 
security. Admetus, like most weak characters, would fain ‘‘have his cake 
and eat it too.’’? Jf the other explanation were correct, drocvdjoas would be 
out of place, for Thanatos would only be doing his duty in taking away Alcestis 
and handing her over to Hades. dmoovAjoas implies violence or fraud, and 
hence could not be used of a mere legal transfer. The figure is that of stealing 
hostages from an enemy. 

872. «ed80s: except in fr. 781, 63 this word seems not to occur elsewhere 
in Euripides. Sophocles has it once (Antig. 818), Aeschylus twice (Hum. 1018, 
Suppl. 744). 

873. Hermann read here werov@ws, in agreement with the subject of Ba, 
while Musgrave read mwérovéds y. These changes they found necessary because 
they read in 890 mépas 6’ ovdéy with L P. But if we accept there répas dé 
Y (so a, and B except for the division of dé 7’), there is no need of changing 
mémovdas. (ddyéwyv in 890 is to be scanned with synizesis.) 

874. Sv odbvas tBas: cf. Hl. 1210, Phoen. 1561, cited by Monk. So in 
English ‘‘to pass through suffering,’ with a similar underlying material 
conception. FS 

877. This line is certainly corrupt, as we have only -ov to correspond to 
-fe pay- of 894. The difficulty lies, in all probability, in dyra (so the MSS.). 
Hartung conjectured o @vavra, which is probably right. See Sel. Conj. for 
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other emendations. Cf. Or. 1478 gvavra 5’ #dOev, Soph. Antig. 1299 rdv 35’ 
€vavta mporBdérw vexpov. 

878. qAkwoev: a very strong word. Cf. Suppl. 223 (which, however, is 
not quite a parallel case). B has here éyod ¢pév’ 4\xwoe, with wrong division 
of words and loss of a syllable anda vy, The value of that MS. is greatly 
diminished by the extreme carelessness with which it was written. 

879-80. The construction of duaprety and dd\dxov has been much disputed. 
At least seven views have been advanced: (1) we may punctuate guvyjcas 0 pov 
ppévas nArAkwoev (rl yap avipt Kaxdy perfor ;), duaprety musts a&dbxov (SO Schaefer) ; 
(2) we may suppose an ellipsis of 7; (8) we may take dyuaprety as—= 70d duaprety 
(so Wuestemann and Earle); (4) we may suppose an ellipsis of rovrov, with 
which duaprety is in ‘explanatory apposition’’ (so Wecklein); (5) we may 
assume an inversion of the clause for duaprety mictis adoxou—Ti petfov Kakdv; 
(so Hermann and Paley) ; (6) we may render ‘‘ quid enim tristius est ad amit- 
tendum quam fida uxor’’? taking ddéxou as gen. after petfov (so Hermann 
formerly) ; (7) we may take ri directly with dyaprety, ‘‘ What loss is greater 
than (the loss of) a faithful wife’’? (so Bauer). Explanation (1) is flat in the 
extreme ; (2) and (3) are, I believe, impossible. I have not been able to find 
any instance of a simple infinitive after a comparative without 7 or rod. Verse 
11 dy Oavetv éppvocduny, is different, as there is no comparative and @avety is not 
for rod Oaveiy (see M. and T. 807). (4) and (5) are harsh, and the same may 
be said of (7). I believe that (6), which Hermann proposed and then retracted, 
is substantially correct. Render: ‘‘ What is worse (lit. ‘a greater evil’) for 
a man to lose (duapreiy epexegetical inf., ‘as to losing it’) than a trusty wife?”? 
Cf. in English ‘‘ A good wife is a bad thing to lose.’’? The only alternative that 
T can see is to boldly emend ri yap to révos and render ‘* What is there the loss 
of which (lit. ‘losing what’) is a greater evil than (to lose) a faithful wife ?”’ 
misrhs addxou being for rod musris adbxov apyaprety (comparatio compendiaria). 
But probably the change is needless. morfis: so L Pa, and Stobaeus lor. 
69, 12. This is clearly better than gvAlas of B, which comes from 876 qudas 
addxov. ph wore... w@pedov: the view that in this construction ‘yj originally 
belonged to the inf. and afterward came to negative the whole expression” 
(M. and T. 736) seems improbable. The *position of pj is against it, and 
besides does a case like were ph Totro woetv, ‘he ought not to be doing this,” 
ever occur in classic Greek? Cf. Il. XVIII. 867. Of course, cases like ef@’ 
Spere wh yevérbar (where uh and yevécOa form one idea) do occur (e.g. Med. 1). 
The other alternative, that u/ was prefixed after the original meaning of opedov 
was obscured and it came to be looked upon as a real wish-construction, has 
the analogy of ede and ef ydp with &pedoy in its favor, and is probably the 
correct view. 

883. pla yap Wvx4: this order of the words (so B a L) is certainly right ; 
Pux} yap jud (sic), the reading of P, does not suit the metre, and WuxA dé wa 
(sic), that of J, is wrong, as the explanatory ydép is needed, and besides has 
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too slight MSS. authority. tis twep Gdyeiv: ‘‘The use of the verb trepadyéw 
with a genitive, ‘to grieve for or because of a thing,’ is attested by the Greek 
lexicons from Stephanus down. Only four passages, however, are cited as 


examples of this usage until we come down to late writers. These are : Alcestis — 


883, Hippol. 260 +905’ brepadrya, Antig. 630 drdrns Nexéwv brepadyr, Aristoph. 
Aves 466 ovrws tuav brepadyo. It is clear at a glance that in all these cases 
the verb follows the genitive, so that it is perfectly possible to read Urep with 
anastrophe. Hence they by no means prove that the compound verb vmepad-yety 
was used by classical writers with a genitive in this sense. While I will not 
venture to assert that it was never so used by them, I have not been able to 
find a certain instance’’ (Ed. in Harvard Studies VII. p. 221). There is cer- 
tainly none in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar or the tragedians and comedians. 

885-6. Blomfield compared Il. X. 63 kal @addpous Keparfouévous. Pavdrots : 
Seidler long ago pointed out that Euripides often uses the plural of @dvaros 
when speaking of a violent or premature death. 

887-8. dréxvois dydpors tT: it is hard to decide between the dative, which 
is the reading of ZL P, and the accus., which is that of the other family. The 
accus. is grammatically the difficilior lectio, and as it is supported by the schol., 
I should be inclined to accept it were it not for the fact that we have dydpous 
aréxvous re in 882, which might so easily have affected the reading in 887-8. 
Most edd. accept the accusative. 

889. BSvomddatrros: so Suppl. 1108 & dverddawrov yhpas, Aesch. Choeph. 
6738, Suppl. 451. 

890. L P have 5’ ovdéy: see note on 873. dé 7 ovdéy is probably right ; 
‘‘setzest du doch deinen Thranen keine Grenze’’ (Wecklein). 6’ & ovdév has 
occurred to me as a possible reading. Beis: see note on rifets in 57. With 
the whole line ef. Andr. 1217 otv« éxwv wépas kakdv. 

892-3. Cf. 416 f., where the chorus use the same hackneyed means of 
consolation. 

894. méfer: cf. Suppl. 249 miéfev thy Toxnv Huds Nav. Ovardv: so L; the 
other MSS. have @ynrav. Cf. réxa in 889. 

896. ra&v bro yatav: sc. olxouévwv. Monk wished to read yalas against the 
MSS., but the accus. is more idiomatic. The idea of motion was present in 
the poet’s mind. Cf. Hec. 147 rots 0° ind yaiav (so the MSS., yalas Porson). 

897. pipar: for this intransitive use, cf. Cycl. 166 piye 7 és &unv devKddos 
mérpas tio (cited by Monk); also Hel. 1325, Theognis 176, Xen. Cyneg. 9, 20 
ad fin. Jerram compares Milton’s ‘ out of doors he flung.” 

898. ripBov... Tadpov és KolAnv: see note on 607 és rdgov re Kal mupdy. 
The poet evidently has a deep grave in mind. 

901. ovv av éocxev: written as one word in BL P. I has ¥e auvérxev, @ 
cuvéxerv, with o written above by the first hand. Lenting first divided the 


words as they stand in the text. The difficulty came, of course, from the 
‘« tmesis.”? 
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903. Jacobs has suggested, not without some degree of plausibility, that 
Anaxagoras is here referred to. This conjecture is based on Cicero’s Tusc. 
Disp. II. 14, 29-30, where he translates a passage from Euripides (éya dé 
(ratra) mapa sopod twos paddy, etc. fr. 964 N.) and observes: ‘* quod Theseus 
a doctis se audisse dicit, id de se ipso loquitur Euripides ; fuerat enim auditor 
Anaxagorae, quem ferunt nuntiata morte filii dixisse ‘sciebam me genuisse 
mortalem.’’? ‘The view of Jacobs is, however, opposed by Hermann (see his 
note) and by Decharme (Revue des Etudes grecques 1889 p. 236, cited by Earle). 
If it is correct, the words év yée are probably a ‘‘blind,’’ as there is no evi- 
dence that Anaxagoras was akin to Euripides. We know, too, that the 
philosopher had more than one son (Diog. Laert. II. 3, 9). On the relations 
between Euripides and Anaxagoras, see for the ancient sources Schaubach 
Anaxagorae Fragmenta pp. 20-21, and for the modern Zeller Gesch. d. G@riech. 
Phil. 1.4 p. 975 n. 2. The dissertation of Kéhler Die Philosophie des Eur., 
Th. I. Anaxagoras u. Euripides, I have been unable to consult.* 

904. év yéver: so Soph. O. T. 1016 dbotver’ Hv cor TbrvBos ovdev ev -yéver, 
[Dem.] XLVIL. 70 od ydp éorw év yéver oor (cited by Jebb ad loc.). «épos: so 1; 
kodpos the other MSS., but a dactyl is required by the responsion (6 Kébpos = 
HOev d- of 927). Liddell and Scott are incorrect in stating that the form xodpos 
is always used in the lyric passages of the tragedians. 

905. Gder’: oxer, the reading of L P, would give the same sense, but is 
less appropriate with év déuou. 

906. povdrais: most edd., following the schol., have taken this word as 
here = pévos or povoyerys, SO that kdpos povbrais will —xépos povos wats dv. So 
Or. 964 Tepoépacoa kahdlrais bed, where xaddlras probably means not Kadods 
matdas éxovca but Kady wats ofoa. See as to this usage Lobeck Paralip. pp. 
371-2, Kiihner-Blass II. p. 314 ad fin. This may be the correct view; but T 
suspect that we should punctuate after déuouwand take povdrais as a possessive 
compound in agreement with ris, the adj. being used resumptively, as so often 
in Pindar — ‘‘I had a kinsman whose son, a youth worthy to be lamented, died 
in his home—and yet but one son had he.’’ éyaas: cf. Cycl. 535 tumas 8 
ouris dy Watoeé wov, Aesch. Prom. 190 add Euras padakoyvouwv ~rrar. On the 
forms of the word, ef. the schol. on Soph. Aj. 122 “Iwves urns paclv, Arrixol 
6¢ €uras kal €umra. This statement is confirmed by the facts. Homer knows 
only gurns: while Aeschylus has only éuzras (four cases) ; Sophocles has éyzras 
(three times) and gua (once, Aj. 563; cf. Pind. Ne. IV. 56); Euripides has 
only éuras (two cases). The word here=déyws. Its derivation has never been 
satisfactorily explained. If from éy réo., how account for €umrns and éura (to 
say nothing of the Pindaric @uray) ? 

907. this: idlws 7d ddus Térayxev éml Tod werplws > perplws pepe 7d Kaxdby, Kalrep 
&rexvos wy schol. Hesychius says s.v. Gus: ixavOs, wAnpectdrws, a’rapKes. ort 


*See also Parmentier Huripide et Anaxagore, in Mémoires courronnés de Vacadémie 
de Belgique, yol. XLYILI, (1892), 
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dé kal perplws, ws Evpurldns "Adkjorid. The edd. compare Med. 629 « 5” dds 
€Oou Kvrpis k.7.X. 

909. «mpomerqs: cf. Hec. 152 7 de? o° eridetv TYuBov mpoweTa. . . wapBevor, 
and better Plato Legg. VII. p. 792 D atrdv mporer mpds Tas dovas yeyvouevor, 
though neither is an exact parallel. The sense here is clearly ‘‘ verging upon 
old age,’’ just slipping down into it, as it were. 

910. «wéprw: so Gaisford for mpécw. The responsion (cf. 934) requires 
along penult. The Doric form répew occurs in Pindar and the tragedians, but ~ 
not in Homer. IIépcw is probably not ‘‘old Attic’’; at least the inscriptions 
do not favor po (see Meisterhans p. 76). For répow with the gen. of part. 
cf, Plato Apol. 88c opaéte yap 6h Thy Hrrklav bre wéppw nbn éott Tod Blov, and 
the like. 

911. cyxfpo Sépev: ‘not a mere periphrasis for déu0., but giving a picture 
of the old, familiar form of the house, as it strikes his eye’’ (so Jerram, who 
compares Andr. 1 ‘Aoidridos y9s oxfua, Hec. 619 & cxHpwar’ ofkwv). Add Soph. 
Phil. 952 & ox fua wérpas Skrvdov (cited by Monk). 

912. petamlarovros: as in English ‘‘ when the luck is changing’’; but the 
underlying figure is that of the fall of dice. 

914. 16 pérov: 7d diddopoy rips viv TUxys Kal THs madac SChol.; 7d wéoov in 
this sense is Herodotean (I. 126 of d¢ pacav modnddv eivar 7d wéoov, IX. 82 rijs 
Ootyns mounbelaons Hv moddOy 76 wécov), but rare in other writers. 

915f. Cf. the description of the nuptials of Peleus J. A. 10386 ff. ctv: 
“Im Ganzen steht ovv bei Euripides etwa 65 mal bei sachlichen Begriffen, eine 
geringe Frequenz, wenn man bedenkt, dass Aeschylos und Sophokles bei weit 
kleinerem Umfange je 44 und 56 Beispiele dieser Art darbieten’’ (Mommsen 
Beitr. z. d. Lehre d. Griech. Priip. p.’135). 

~ 917. dirlas: sothe MSS. The schol. says ypdderac rior js, a Variant which 
is due to 880, where see note. A comparison of 876, 880 and 917, with their 
variants, is most instructive, as showing the way in which the readings of our 
text have been influenced. 

918. modvaxyntos: a very rare word, probably dat deyduevoy in classic 
writers. 

920-21: an echo of a legal phrase like of é& dudorépwy yeyovbtes dordy, 
Aristotle Const. Ath. 42,1 or wi pweréyew ris mbdews Os dv wh €E duotvy doroty 
7 yeyovws, ib. 26, 4; ef. Politics 1278 234. One is almost tempted to propose 
aoray dvres ovfvyes civev. apirréwv: Dobree for dplotwy. The emendation is 
supported by Soph. Aj. 1304 ap’ 55’ dpurreds é€ dpurréow Svory | Pr\aoray ay duryv- 
voit Tods mpds aiuaros, as well as by the analogy of é& dudorépwv dordv. A noun, 
not an adj., is required. Kat dam’: kam’ L, but the metre allows «al dm’, which 
is supported by the other MSS. etpev: so Heath (ejuév P a). The other MSS. 
have fev, which is defended by Nauck (Hur. Stud. II. p. 79). The form eiuer 
is rare in tragedy, but seems well assured in Hippol. 349 (av eiuev A L Pad, 
av hpev BC Ec, tp’ tev Nauck), a trimeter. There the potential optative 
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(‘‘probably I have experienced,’’ etc.) well suits the connection, as Phaedra 
has just admitted that she is a novice in such matters. Homer has éi7’ Od. 
XXI. 195, and Soph. O. T. 1046 the analogous form eléde?r’ for eldelnre (Jebb 
on Antig. 215). See for other examples Kiihner-Blass II. p. 221, 8. Nauck’s 
objection to eiwev, then, will not hold. The question is simply which is the 
better reading; neither is impossible. The MSS. are pretty evenly divided 
P a against B L), though jer has, on the whole, slightly better authority. 
If ws is causal, either juev or efuev may be used (cf. M. and T. 718-14) ; if, 
on the other hand, it merely introduces indirect discourse (é\fifovres implying 
a verb of saying), efuey is certainly right, as in such cases the Greek retains 
the original tense, though after secondary tenses the mood may change. The 
scholiast’s paraphrase xal éuaxdpifov huas ws éopuev evyeve’s favors efwev, which 
I have adopted with most edd. Cf. Troad. 1253 péya 6’ ddBiGeis ws ex maré- 
pwy | dyabdv éeyévov. fuev of BL may be due to iotacism ; but the passage is 
one where it is almost impossible to feel swre of the true reading. 

923. pé\aves croApol: sc. dvrlraho., a somewhat bold ellipsis. 

925. déxrpwv kolras: so Med. 435 f. ras dvdvipov xolras d\écaca éxTpov (if 
the text be sound). 

926. wap’: here the preposition has the force of ‘‘during”’ or ‘in the 
midst of’ ; see L. and S. s.v. rapé II. Some (so Earle) render it more liter- 
ally, ‘alongside of,’’ implying contrast. Jeracl. 611, cited by Paley, is dif- 
ferent, as there rapdé denotes alternation rather than succession. The use in 
our passage, whether local, or, as I am inclined to think, temporal, is a rare 
one, and I know of no exact parallel in Euripides. 

927. dmepoxdkw: cf. Thuc. V. 105 paxaploavres buev 7d drepbkaxov od 
tmroduev rd &dpov. The word comes to the surface again in late writers. 
Cf. darepbxanos. 

929. Blorov cal Wuxdv: not a mere pleonasm. floros denotes the physical 
side of life, yvx4 the emotional and intellectual. See Schmidt Synonymik 
§ 75, 2. 

930. diAlav: so the MSS. A writer in the Quarterly Rev. XV. p. 123 
proposed the reading dure, pidla, ‘she has left you, the dear one,’’ irla 
being a semi-substantive in apposition with dduap (so Earle). But cf, 282 
chy yap pirlav ceBbuerda, where ¢udla refers to conjugal love, as here. 

931 ff. A troublesome passage. The MSS. have zoddo@s, and all but B 
(Sduapras) read dduapros. The schol. paraphrases by rl voy ; moddol Tas yuvat- 
kas drédeoav, which looks (though of this we cannot be certain) as though 
he read d¢éuapras. (A) Hermann retains both rrodois and Sduapros, and under- 
stands ¢vAiav, to be supplied from 930 as the object of wapéAvcev: multis tam 
solvit mutuum amorem mors uxoris.’? This is hard indeed, and can scarcely 
be right. (B) Others retain roddois and read ddéuapra (so Prinz) or démapras 
(with Band Reiske). But apédveev will then be ambiguous = abstulit or vires 
resolvit. If it =abstulit, roddots will be ‘dative of disadvantage’ where we 
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should expect a ‘genitive of separation.” Another possibility (C) would be to 
read wo\AGv and Sduapra or Sduapras: the sense would then be good, ‘‘from 
many men already has death taken away (unyoked) their spouse *’ or ‘< wives.”? 
On the whole, however, I incline to the view of Canter and most recent editors 
(D), that we should read roddods and Sduapros. The change from odots to 
wodXovs is very slight, and Séuapros has the authority of all the MSS. but B. 
The rendering will then be, ‘*many a man already has death separated from 
his spouse.’ Iapadvce, with the accus. only, occurs in 117 im the sense of 
“set free,’? “‘release’’?; but Séuapros in our passage is best taken as gen. of 
separation with rapéAvcev, not as depending on @dvares. It must be admitted, 
however, that the reading in the text is ambiguous, and might perfectly well 
be translated, ‘‘ many a man already has the death of a wife unnerved.” But 
both (B) and (C) are liable to a similar ambiguity, owing to the double meaning 
of rapadvey. wapédvoev: Matthiae for rapé\uce, as the strophe (909) has a long 
syllable and syllaba anceps is not permissible here. 

936. Spws: cf. in English ‘‘ though it doesn’t look so, I think so all the 
sameé,’? which at the same time shows how dues came to mean ‘‘neverthe- 
less.?? 

939. xpfiv: Elmsley for xp). The harshness of the combination is palli- 
ated in some measure by the metrical ictus. See note on 379. 

943. This line was rejected by Nauck (Zur. Stud. IL. p. 80), who observes: 
‘Tm dritten Verse erscheint reprvjs als unpassend ; wenn Admet vorher gesagt 
hat, sein verédetes Haus sei ihm unertraglich, so kann er nicht fiiglich fort- 
fahren dass keine Anrede die er an jemand richte oder die an ihn gerichtet 
werde, sein Eingehen in das Haus zu einem ergitzlichem machen werde.”? He 
conjectures that the line was interpolated in order to supply a finite verb to 
go with the participles mpocerwyv and mpocpnéefs. Not conclusive: Admetus is 
thinking of the cheerful welcome which he used to receive from Alcestis, which 
might well be said to make his home-coming delightful. Nauck, great scholar 
though he was, was sometimes led by his love of verbal accuracy to sacrifice 
literary effect. 

947. yotvao.: the epic form of the plural occurs in trimeters also in Hee. 
752, 8389, Andr. 898, being required by the metre in all four places. 

948. mlmtovra: so the MSS. Wecklein (Jahrb. f. kl. Phil, Suppl. IX. p. 
171) would read wfrvovra, He lays it down as a principle that the “forma 
zirvew aut metri causa poetae tragici eadem qua rirrew usi sunt aut temperata 
cadendi significatione ut vel tarditatem vel decorem vel mollitiem depingat.”’ 
This rule is in-general borne out by the usage; but he does not make it entirely 
clear that wirrey is not sometimes employed ‘*temperata cadendi significa- 
tione.’? To enforce the rule strictly he has to emend some fen passages. 
Hence I have not ventured to read rirvoyra here against all the MSS. Seo-ré- 
tw : this rare word (= déorova) occurs also in Med. 17, 694, 970; fr. 1182, 53. 
Sophocles has it twice, Aeschylus and Pindar not at all. 
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951. ydépor: ‘‘nuptials,’’ ‘‘ wedding-feasts.’? The rendering of some editors, 
‘‘uxores,’’ is absurd, as Woolsey points out. £bAAoyou yuvaiKkomAnOeis: the 
edd. from Monk down remark that this is a reminiscence of Aesch. Pers. 122 
yuvaikomAnOys Suiros. yuvatkomdnO7s seems to be dls elpnuévor. 

952. éavéfonat: cf. Med. 74 radra raidas eEavdtouar raoxorras ; Heracl. 967, 
Andr. 201. The word is a very strong one. 

954. «vpet: Monk would read xvpq, which would require doris dv (M. and 
T. 529). Hippol. 427 8ry map, which Monk compares, is different, being a 
‘general relative condition with omitted dy’? (M. and T. 540); and the same 
is true of 671 vedoy in 978 of our play. In the passage in the text Adinetus has 
particular enemies in mind, and so uses the indicative. —It is with profound 
knowledge of human nature that the poet represents Admetus as lamenting, 
not his own selfishness and cowardice, but the consequences to which it has led 
and will lead. 

960. kiSiov: so the MSS. If the comparative is right, rod reOvdvar must 
be understood. Cf. Andr. 639 f. xéduwv (so L P and Stobaeus; xvducrov A, 
xépd.ov Wecklein *) Bpotois | révnta xpyotov 7 Kaxdv Kat m)ovovov | yauBpov wena- 
cOa, and Hesych. xvduv- xpeirrov, aiperdrepov. Purgold conjectured xépé.oy, 
which Wecklein approves ; but there seems to be no certain example of xepdlwv, 
xépdwv in the tragedians. Perhaps we should read xépdos, & pbdro, or Képdos 
fv with Blomfield (cf. Med. 798, Aesch. Prom. 745); but, on the whole, I am 
inclined to believe that the MSS. are in the right. 

962 ff. From the time of the schol. down these words have been taken as 
a personal statement of the poet’s own experience. The schol. observes on 
perdpows Ata: Kal mepl peredpwv éppbytica, olov dotpodoynoa Kal opunv él rovTe 
Zsxov. As was noted by the ancient grammarians, these addresses of the poet 
to the audience correspond in a manner to the parabasis of the comedy. Cf. 
Pollux IV. 111 rpayixdv 5¢ odk Zorwv (sc. 7 mapéBacrs) aN Edpuridns abrd rerol- 
nKev év moNdots Spduac K.T.X. 

965-6. kpeioooy and nipov (— W) do not correspond exactly with uw wor and 
2Go1s (— —) of the antistrophic lines 976, 977. But no emendation is neces- 
sary, as Glyconics and Pherecrateans allow this imperfect responsion in the 
first foot (see Christ Metrik? p. 521f.). It is noteworthy that 962, a Phere- 
cratean, introduces a Glyconic system ; which is unusual. 

967. cavicw: here, like Lat. tabulae, of the wooden tablets which were 
covered with wax for writing. avis occurs in other senses in Or. 1221 and 
Hel. 1572. The ancient belief that the inhabitants of Thrace and Thessaly were 
skilled in magic incantations shows itself over and over again in the literature. 

968. Katéypaev: Monk added the » because the ultima must be long to 
correspond with that of redevrg in 979. The schol. quotes Heraclitus, who 
says: 7d 6& Avovisou (sc. lepdv) kaTerxebacrat [émt] rHs Opdkns émt Tod Kadovpévov 
Alou, trov 54 Twas év cavicw dvaypapas etval pacw COppéws). Among the 


* See his Beitriige zur Kritik des Euripides p. 541 f. 
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pseudo-Orphic works current in later times was @ treatise wepl PapudKwy 5 see ; 
Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 748 f. Note that the chorus here mention the Thracian 
Orpheus, and the Asclepiads, who probably had their origin in Thessaly (see 
Walton Cult of Asklepios pp. 18 ff.) and would naturally be familiar to the a 
Thessalians of Pherae. The poet is true to the local coloring. 2a 

971. avrirepdv: ‘‘ Der Ausdruck ist hergenommen von den piforduor, welche 
durch Einschneiden besonderer Wurzel und Pflanzen Arzneimittel bereiteten _ 
(Bauer-Wecklein). Cf. Andr. 120 ef ri cot Suvaiuay | dxos TOv dvohiTwr mwévwy 
teuetv, Aesch. Ag. 17 dvtivodror évtéuver dxos, and the word dyriropes. | 

972 ff. For the sentiment, cf. the famous lines of Aeschylus quoted in the ) 
note on 424. In the MSS. édéet% of 975 and ésrw of 974 have exchanged 
places, thus disturbing the responsion. The true reading was restored by 
G. A. Wagner. 

975. wdve: Wecklein reads ué\ex, on the ground that x\vew cannot be used 
of sacrifices. But the sacrifices were accompanied by prayers, and «dew, like 
the English ‘‘ hearken to,’? may be loosely used. Cf Aesch. Ag. 1064 xaxdy 
- xdvec ppevSv, which is nearly as bold an usage. 

976. pel{ov: Wuestemann compares Med. 630 a © dhs FO Kirpis, 627 
Zpwres brép mev ayav édOdvres. 

978. 6 te vevoy: TolTo dvayxactidrara wodrra. olov Kal 6 “Oumpexds Zeds 
bmbxerrac TH THS Avdyxns fvy@, ad ot ay) éxuweisy rul- ‘od yap éudy wake 
vaypeTov ovd dmatnddv 08d drededryToy & Te Ker KeGadz xatavedsw schol, For 
the omission of dv, see note on xvger, v. 954. 

980. XadiPos: L P have XadvSacr, but the responsion requires the shorter 
form. Cf. fr. 472, 5 runOetoa doxds . . . Xadhi@w werécea, Aesch. Prom. 712 \a&s 
dé xeipds oi ordnporéxroves | oikodor. XddvGes, Sepi. T11f., ete. Hence the names 
x4dvBos and xdAvy for iron. See Xen. Anmab. V. 5, 1 and Strabo XIE. 19 
(549 M.). od Bla: P has od Big (O for C). ciSapow: so L a; the other MSS. 
have oldnpov. 

981. drorépov: this word seems to be drat elegnéyor in this sense in classic 
Greek, but is not uncommon in late writers, esp. Diodorus. Earle compares 
Aesch. Prom. 18 rijs ép@oBothov Céwides airypera wal, and Jerram Tacitus 
Ann. XVI. 17 animo praerupius. épos éréroges in 1. 118 is slightly different, 
being more like the Homeric aimds ddeOgos. 

983. Kalo’ év: Nauck proposed cai «é y : but the preposition is often used 
with verbs of binding and loosing where it might be omitted. So Bacch. 444 
Kddnoas év decpotor. wavdjuov aréyys (cf. Heracl. 861), Hippol. 1244 éx derpndr 
Avels (cf. fr..128, 2). There may also be here the notion of catching one in 
a noose or net; cf. Herc. F. 153 av éy Bodyous Ady «7d. Hence there is not 
sufficient ground for altering the text. The schol. probably réad éy, for he 
says: Kal cod obv wepryéyover } Avdyxn, @ "Adware, ey agixrows Sermors. 

986. avo: this word seems pleonastic with drdias, and its position, too, 
is strange, as one would naturally take it with @&évevs, Earle proposes to 
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_ read Bpordv, taking dyw as part of a gloss on dydies. But why make a gloss 


on such a simple word? Possibly we should read in 985 od yap ot 7 dias and 
retain dyw: cf. 853. The sense will then be: ‘‘for you, at least will not bring 


= 
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up the dead,’? whatever Orpheus may have done. dvdtess may then be a note 


on ages... dyw which has crept into the text. But, on the whole, I am inclined 
to believe yw corrupt. Perhaps we should read dyav (with xdalwy), or dat, 
_ with a comma after $@puévous (cf. Soph. Phil. 150 wédov wddar pédnpd por réyers, 
Gyaé, and the like). 

989. oxédtio: proleptic els cxérov. The schol. absurdly takes it = vé@a: 
cf. Hesych. s.v. oxérws and Il. VI. 24. Earle is probably right in holding that 
the figure is taken from the setting (or waning) of a heavenly body. The 
use of attew and ¢6ivey in this figurative sense is very common. @8lvover: 
s0L P; p&viGover, the reading of the other MSS., is forbidden by the respon- 
sion (xé\evdoy 1000). 

982. The MSS. have @avoic’ 2o7a:, which in all but a is preceded by a kal. 
The old conjecture of Portus, ¢ita 5’ ér: cal Gavotca seems to me preferable 
to the more modern emendations ; sta: would be so apt to be supplied to show 
the construction, and the 7: of 4’ é7 could so easily fall out. Next, I think, 
in order of merit is Prinz’s ¢f\a 6é Oavoic’ &’ éorat, which palaeographically 
is very easy ; though it sacrifices the xa, which word improves the sense and 
has excellent MSS. authority. Nauck proposed 6avoic és del, Wecklein davotca 
xetrat (cf. Soph. El. 1134 davay éxewo). See also Sel. Conj. 

994. The extraordinary frequency of the metaphor of yoking with reference 
to the marriage relation is extremely noticeable in the Greek writers, and the 
same is true of the Latin, though to a less extent. I have noted over one 
hundred instances of the metaphor, and the number might easily be increased. 
A good parallel to the cases in the text is Ion 901 ta pe déxerr.. . efeviw : 
cf. Troad. 671. «dtrlos: here in its original sense (from x\i-vw) = déxeor. 
‘* A rare usage, perhaps without nearer parallel than I. T. 857 seqq. "AxrdEws | 
és khuolav éxrpwyv | d6d¢ br’ dysuav’? (Earle). In Pindar Pyth. IV. 133 amo 
k\woiav perhaps means ‘from their banqueting-couches,” though some take 
kduotav = seats’? and others (with the schol. ad loc.) think it means ‘‘tents.”’ 
But I know of no exact parallel to the passage in our text. 

997. Qcoicr &’ dpolws: a fine example of ‘‘ brachylogy.” 

1000. Soxplav KéAevdov: the tomb of Alcestis was in a conspicuous place 
in the suburb (see note on 836), so that the traveller, as he climbed up the 
ascent, would see it from a distance and turn aside from the road into the path 
that led to it. On the situation of the ancient Pherae, see Bursian Geog. v. 
Griechenland I. p. 69; Wordsworth’s Greece ed. Tozer p. 302. 

1001. éyBatvov: L P (with the schol.) have éxBalvwy, which Usener (Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 139, p. 369) defends, on the ground that the words 1002-4 would be 
said after the person has seen the monument and as he is going back from the 
side-path into the main road, not when he first enters the path. This is not 
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at all conclusive ; rs may refer to the towns-people and kin of Alcestis as well 
as to strangers; and those acquainted with the tomb would naturally pay their 
greeting as they came in sight of the monument. Cf. Hel. 1165f. & xatpe, rarpds 
pq én &bdour yap | Capa, Hpwred, o ever’ eus mpoophoews: det dé 0 ebudv 
re kelovy douous | OcoxAduevos rats d5e mpocevvérw, ratep. Moreover, the passages 
which Usener cites to support the construction KédevOov éxBalvew (Eur. Bacch. 
554, Il. VI. 128, Od. XVIII. 206) are not one of them parallel, the preposition 
in all of them being not é« but card. I have not been able to find one example 
of 65dv or KédevOov éxBatvey in the sense which Usener would assign to it (the 
nearest approach being ravpw vdros éxBalvovte in a late epigram, Adaeus in 
Anth. Pal. 1X. 800). I suspect that xéXevOov éxBalveey would have meant to 
Euripides ‘‘to overstep,”’ ‘‘stray beyond the path’’; ef. Her. F. 82 ws otre 
yalas Spt dv éxBatuev MdOpe, Bacch. 1044 e&éBnuev ’Aowrrod pods. 

1002. mpot0av’: rpovfavey or mpovdavey the MSS., but the responsion with 
991 requires the shorter form. 

1005. dapar: so Monk; the MSS. have ¢jua (Cf. avra above.) The 
word not merely = ‘‘speeches,’’ but has a distinct religious sense, ‘‘ solemn 
addresses.’? Aeschylus uses the word of solemn song, Suppl. 663 ayvav 7 
éx ctopatwv pepécdw pjua piropdpuryé. 

1006 ff. Exodos. Heracles returns from the left, leading the veiled Alcestis. 

1009. popdds: popdpds all the MSS. but Z a, a blunder due to the frequent 
confusion between a long-tailed wandap. td omddyxvots Exev: cf. Theocr. 
VIL. 99 raidds bd orddyx vow ~xe roov. Euripides uses orddyxvov no less 
than eleven times. Cf. esp. Med. 220, Hippol. 118. 

1011. éyyis twapertas: sol. A. 465 rapdy éyyds, and in English ‘‘ near 
at hand.’? fAos: possibly we should read ¢f\ov, ‘‘my friend’? =cé. If ldos 
is retained éferdfeoOa will be passive, ‘‘to be proved to be’’: see L. and S. 
s.v. lV. I know no other instance of this use of the verb in Euripides. If we 
read ptdov, éLerdferOar will, of course, be middle, ‘‘ to question my friend.”’ 

1012. mpoxe(yevov: referring to the mpdecrs of the body. 

1014. A line which does not belong here. See note on 778. 

1017. pev: so Banda; L P have the one 67, the other 6é. ‘Id (uév) cum 
excidisset propter sequentis syllabae similitudinem, correctores addiderunt 6%, 
quod hic multo deterius est’ (Hermann). 

1021. Opyklas: Opyixas L P, on which [Opnix]lous of 1 is a gloss. The metre, 
of course, demands Opyxlas (— UY —), not Ophxas or OppKas. The variant arose 
from the correct spelling @PHIKIAC : see Meisterhans p. 50. For the genitive, 
see Goodwin_Gr. Gram. 1119. 

1023. Note the euphemism, and the prayer added to avert evil conse- 
quences from the mention of possible misfortune. Cf. Heracl..511, 714 and 
the like. 

1022f. In B this passage was copied with excessive carelessness. See 
App. Crit. 


iy 
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1024. mpoomodciv: mpdcrodov L P, which gives equally good sense; but the 
infin. is more idiomatic. (Hermann observes, ‘‘in prima dipodiae arsi finalis 
syllaba longioris yocabuli, quae nullum accentum habet, non perite collocatur”? ; 
but to this rule there are very numerous exceptions. Cf. just below in 1027 
dévov mévoy, etc.) 

“1027. mévov: so B. a has révywy (w for 0), L P révov. As BL P have 
o in the ultima, and B a both have the final », révoy seems, on the whole, well 
accredited ; but wévov gives equally good sense. Certainty in such a case is 
scarcely possible, as the MSS. are so evenly balanced.  IlIévoy is, of course, 
in apposition with dyéva, and if we read révov, div would agree with dyava. 
I have preferred zévov, as being the difficilior lectio; but it may be a mere 
‘‘ copyist’s error.’? To be dogmatic in such cases is the sheerest folly. 

1029. ra... Kotdba Tots vkdoww: a very unusual order, doubtless adopted 
for metrical convenience, as well as to make xod¢a emphatic. Cf. Soph. Antig. 
710 dvépa... 7d pavOdvew, Trach. 65 o€.. . 7d wh rUGec Oat. 

1031. BovddpBia: ayédy Body schol. The word occurs also in I. T. 301, 
fr. 485. It is here used of cattle taken separately, not of whole herds; as 
Monk pointed out, Euripides obviously had Zl. XXII. 259 ff. in mind in 
arranging the scale of prizes. f 

1032. évrvyévri: some take this as meaning ‘to me that chanced upon (the 
games).’ So the schol., who paraphrases by émeidy Eruxov éxeice, TO pev Kepdalvery 
abrhy ebkrees Wynoduny, 7d de eco aloxpby. Others take évruxdyre— ‘ that hap- 
pened upon (the prize)’; the sense being ‘since I had won her, I thought it 
disgraceful not to keep her.’ I incline to the former view, though some high 
authorities (among them England) prefer the other. 

1035. KAoralav...AaPdv: periphrasis for kdépas. 

1036. »: L P have 7, the two letters being frequently confused in the 
MSS. A y and a uw with one arm shorter than usual often look extremely 
alike in cursive writing. 

1037. drifwv: all the best MSS. have driyudgwv, which the metre will not 
admit of. Fortunately, however, Cod. Harl. 5743 has the true reading. The 
MS, in question is of little value except in this passage, and I suspect that 
aritwv is a lucky guess rather than an independent variant. Scaliger proposed 
aritwy ex conj., not knowing that it stood in the Harleian. driuwdfwy is merely 
a gloss which has displaced the word which it was meant to explain. Cf. Suppl. 
19 vdu? arlgovres Oe@y, ib. 865 rapxoovr’ arlfwr, Rhes. 251, 327, ete. éx Ppoicey : 
alcxpotow L P; but év aloxpotow ridels is weak and tautological after drifwv. 
Probably in an ancestor of L P only potow was legible, and the gap was filled 
ata venture by some one. ‘‘ Matthiae év alcxpotow referendum censet ad rvxas, 
non quo uxoris sortem mihi turpem esse putem, ob ignavyiam, quam pater Admeto 
exprobraverat. At de hac re ille, quum Herculi se expurgare vult, non cogitat”’ 


(Hermann). 
1038. &PdAlov: so all the MSS. but a, which has d@Mous, A decision between 
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the two readings is very difficult. The order favors a@Alous, but may be due_ 
to the exigencies of the metre. The weight of MSS. authority, on the other 

hand, favors 4@Alov, which is clearly the diffcilior lectto. It has been suggested 

that d@dtov is due to some one who was offended by what seemed to him to 

be the masculine ending of d@Xovs, not knowing that Euripides has a predi- 

lection for the two-ending declension of adjectives. But if so, why did he not 

at once read d0Nas ? The slight rhyme 4Alas r¥xas would hardly have deterred 

him. Hence, though not with great confidence, I have followed BL P. The 

tragedians use 40s freely both of persons and things. 

1039. rpoxelwevov BP. Cf. 551 and 833, in both of which the MSS. have 
mpo- for mpoc- in this compound. The sense, of course, requires mpockelyevoy. 

1040. et tov: L P have etzrep, but the restrictive wep is not needed here. 
Perhaps el1® = ei’rep was read by mistake for ef =e? rov. 

1045. pw dvopvioys: so (except for the « subscript) LP. a has we wyrjons 
(with erasures above « and between uw and v), Bye wmviokes. To read uj pe 
puvioKxes is, of course, impossible. Kirchhoff, Nauck, Weil, Bauer-Wecklein 
and Earle read ui) ué> paivioxes caxdv. This is ingenious but not convincing ; 
as Leutsch has pointed out (Philologus XXIII. (1866) p. 27), the tragedians 
never elsewhere use the present miuryyjckw, and puuvjoKes kax@v sounds abrupt 
and almost discourteous. Probably in an ancestor of B the word dvayrjoys 
was so mutilated that only urn or uyno was legible, and the gap was wrongly 
filled out. The reading of a@ looks like a conflation of uimrjoKes and dvaurqogs. 
Cf. uy... mpocO7js below. A long study of the question has convinced the 
writer that the testimony of Z P is not only not to be despised, but is in many 
cases to be preferred to that of the other family. 

1048. cupdhopd: cuudopats a, but in speaking of a single misfortune the 
singular is more natural. 

1050. The edd. pass very lightly over this passage, which, simple as it 
seems, is in reality one of the most difficult in the play. To show how compli- 
cated the question of its syntax and interpretation is, I append a list of some 
of the possibilities that have been, or may be, suggested. The question centres 
about the meaning and use of ws and of mpére. 

A. The schol. paraphrases: kal yap véa gpalverar Ws éx THs éoORT0s, which 
looks as though he read véa ydp, ds écOfre Kal xbouw, mpére, taking xpéree— 
‘‘appears,”? and so Woolsey. But véa mpéra, ‘¢she appears young,’ is hardly 
classic Greek, and there is certainly nothing like it in the tragedians. The 
nearest approach to it that I can find is Aesch. Pers. 247 rodde yap Spdunua 
gpuwrds Ilepoixdv mpére wabeiv, and even here the meaning ‘‘is conspicuous” or 
‘clear’? has not quite passed into that of ‘‘seems,’’ as the addition of the inf. 
shows. Even in this construction ws is usually added ; cf. Eur. Suppl. 1056, 
Soph. Hl. 664 mpére: yap ws tUpavvos eloopay. 

B. Another possibility is to assume the ellipsis of of¢a with mpére, ‘for she 
clearly is (rpére. ofa) young, to judge by her dress and ornaments.’’ Cf. Aesch. 
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Ag. 30 ws 6 ppuxros ayyé\\wv mpére (‘clearly announces”’) and the like. But 
I know of no example of this usage in Euripides. 

C. Again, we may take ws as post-positive with véa, ‘‘ for asa young woman 
(naturally would be), she is conspicuous by (or ‘‘in respect to’’) her clothing 
and ornaments.’’ For the dative, cf. 512, Hel. 1204 “AmoNov, ws éoOHri duc- 
poppy mpére, etc. Young women, especially the unmarried (Aristoph. Aves 
670), wore much jewelry, ‘and Admetus, seeing the queen’s rich attire, would 
naturally suppose her to be young. 

D. Or, still taking ws as post-positive, we may construct mpére ws véa, éoOjre 
kal xdopy, ‘‘she is clearly young (is conspicuous as young) by her dress and 
ornaments.’? The case would then be like Soph. Hl. 664 mpérea ws ripavvos 
elcopav if the eicopay were omitted. But for this it will be hard to find a 
parallel, and I doubt whether it is possible. 

E. Or ws may be causal, ‘‘ for she is young, inasmuch as she is conspicuous 
by her dress and ornaments.”’ 

F. Or os may be demonstrative, ‘‘for she is young; so conspicuous is she 
by her clothing and ornaments.’’ Cf. Hippol. 1054 ws odv éxalpw kdpa, Hl. 155, 
Aesch. Ag. 894, Soph. O. C. 1242, etc. 

G. Or we may take rpére as impersonal in its ordinary sense, ‘‘ for she is 
young, as is in keeping with (beseems) her dress and ornaments.” 

H. Some would take rpéme as impersonal in the sense of ‘‘is clear,’’ ‘‘ for 
she is young, as is evident from her dress and ornaments.’’ This is not, I think, 
possible, as there seems to be no parallel for this use of mpézet. 

I. We might read vég and render ‘for she seems like (resembles) a young 
woman, to judge by her dress and ornaments’? ; but this would, I fear, imply 
doubt as to the reality of her youth! 

Explanations A, B, D, H and I we may, I think, dismiss, the first four 
as not borne out by Euripidean usage, and the last as inappropriate in sense 
and involving a change of the text. G, too, seems very dubious, as in classical 
Greek mpére: is rarely, if ever, used impersonally with the dative of the thing 
(cases like Aesch. Ag. 462 yuvacxds alxud mpére... xdpw Evvarvéoae are, of 
course, not real exceptions, as there the inf. is really the subject of mpére:) ; 
though instances like fr. 292, 3 éav ratra TH voow mpéma, Cycl. 137 pas yap 
éurorhuacw mpére, Plato Rep. V. 459 E Uuvor... Mpémovres Tois yeyvouevors YaMols, 
etc. are not uncommon (see Stephanus 8. v. mpérw). Nor do I believe that ws 
is causal, though I cannot give any very convincing reason for the disbelief. 
F is, I think, possible, though the demonstrative ws is very rare in Attic; but, 
on the whole, I strongly incline to explanation C, supported as it is by the 
analogy of 512, Hel. 1204, Aesch. Choeph. 11, Sept. 117, etc. The post-positive 
ws is surely unobjectionable, as it is common in the tragedians. There are 
thirteen cases at least in Aeschylus alone. Cf. Phoen. 628 dobdos ws, Soph. Tr. 
TT1 éxldvns tds ws, Aesch. Choeph. 493 peddot 3’ ws, Suppl. 863 éx.dva 8” ws, etc, 
But I must frankly admit that the true syntax and meaning of the passage are 
far from certain. Dogmatism in such cases is mere folly. 
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1052. dxpaupvis: cf. Hec. 537 Kopns dkparpves alua. Cf. also Soph. O. G: 
1147 (where it means ‘‘unscathed,”’ ‘‘safe’’), Aristoph. fr. 82 Kock, Lysippus 
fr. 9, Thue. I. 19, 34 and 52, 25. The word is not rare in late writers. Bekker’s 
Anecd. p. 866 has dxpaipvods: dBdaBods, olovel axnpopavots: Kip yap 6 Gdvaros. 
Suidas says dxparpvés: xabapdy, tWyddv, Tédewv: Hesychius dxpapyjs: Kabapés, 
axpiphs, adnO4s. Hither the meaning of ‘‘pure’’ or that of ‘safe’? will suit 
our passage. Cf. Latin integer. 

1055. elaBicas: so cicéByo’ Bacch. 466, é&€8yoe Hel. 1616, éuBijoar Heracl. 
845, éuBioas Cycl. 467. The first aorist is therefore well attested for Euripides. 
All the MSS. but a have els @d4Xauov Bioas, which is clearly erroneous, as the 
anapaest in the fifth foot is not admissible. 

1056. érecppd: the most plausible explanation of this curious form is that 
of Brugmann (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1880 pp. 217 ff., Vergl. Gram. Il. p. 962), 
that from the stem ¢p-n- ‘‘to bring’? (I. E. bher-) were made forms after the 
analogy of inuc (Pp&, ppés, ppivat, pels). See Veitch s.v. dpéw for the Euripi- 
dean instances. The old derivation from mpoinuc is surely untenable. The 
simple verb probably never occurs (in fr. com. adesp. 489 Kock etogpes is to be 
read) except in grammarians. 

1058. édéy§: so all the MSS. but B (édéyxy). The reading of B is prob- 
ably a mere blunder. The scribes constantly confuse and exchange the forms 
of the present, future and aorist tenses*; and here there is no reason for 
emphasizing the continuance of the action. 

1059. GAAns: so L P, rightly. adddros (so the other MSS.) is due to the 
influence of the following dative. For the phrase éy deuviows rirvew, cf. Hel. 
1099 & wérve 7 Sloe év NExrpors mlrvers, and (in a different sense, of the sick 
Orestes) Or. 35 meody év deuviors xetrat, ib. 88 mécov xpdbvov 5é Seuviors wértTwx’ 
éde; (where perhaps we should read 5° éy deuviors). 

1063. mpds qrEat: England; mpoojotac L, mpoonte P, rpooritac the other 
MSS. Hesychius has mpoojuxrac: mpoocéouxe, which gloss Nauck refers to this 
passage (Hur. Stud. Il. p. 85), though he does not venture to decide whether 
we should read the third person here or the second in Hesychius. He doubts, 
however, the genuineness of the lection, for the reasons that neither rpoojvypac 
nor any other form of mpoceicxw occurs elsewhere (though, as he points out, 
mero and e’kro are attested for Homer, and juxrar for Nicander Theriaca 658), 
and that the juxtaposition of constructions so different as ic’ Zyouve’ and rpoo- 
jigacis harsh, The true solution of the difficulty is, I believe, that the words 
are wrongly divided in the MSS. ; mpés is an adverb, as in Hel. 962 kai mpds 
casov, ib. 110, Or, 622, Phoen. 611, Heracl. 641, Aesch. Choeph. 293, etc. As 
to the change of construction, it is not harder than many in Euripides, and 
besides is softened by the xal rpés. ; 

1065. php eqs ypnpévov: see Otto Sprichwirter s. v. vincere. 


* See Wecklein Beitrage zur Kritik des Huripides p, 522f. for a list of mistakes of this 
class. 
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1067. @odct: a very expressive figure. Cf. Pherecrates fr. 115 K. and the 


parallels cited by Kock ad loc. Soph. Aj. 206 has Godrep@ xetrar xeuGue voojoas- 


of the mad Ajax. See also Aesch. Prom. 883 @odepol déyo. (with Wecklein’s 
note) and Hesychius s. v. GoAdcat. 

1068. mnyat: cf. Herc. F. 99, 450, 1355; Aesch. Prom. 404, Ag. 852, Soph. 
Antig. 803, and esp. Trach. 852 éppwyev maya daxpiwr. The figure is that of 
a spring suddenly bursting forth and sweeping down in a torrent. TAAPOV : 
Band P have rAjuor, but the metre requires the form with w. So Andr. 348 
& thipev ey (at the end of a trimeter) ; cf. Soph. O. C. 185. 

1071. iris ely: doris ef oJ the MSS. The edd. from Hermann down have 
seen that an address in the second person, ‘‘ whoever you are,”’ is out of place 
here. Hermann proposed éc7is efor, ‘‘ whatever one shall come,’’ whether a 
hostile or a friendly deity. See Sel. Conj. for other suggestions. I suspect 
that Euripides wrote q7:s elm (see M. and T. 555). The emendation is paleo- 
graphically easy, as a carelessly written H often looks extremely like CY in the 
MSS. ; and q71s 07’ ef od in 1062 would help to facilitate the change. Then 
some ‘‘ intelligent reader,”’ noticing that nris ef o¥ would include only women, 
changed 771s to éo7ts. 

1072. dere ofv: lacking in L P. In P some one has added éx deod ex con}. 

1073. wopetoar: cf. ropevoas in 444. 

1074. The words cal... xdpw seem tame, but probably no change should 
be made. xal cou rhvd’ érbpovr’ ay xdpw has been conjectured, but «i yap... 
efyov is a wish, not a condition. 

- 1077. sépBadX : so Monk, irépBaX a. The aorist imv. with uh in pro- 
hibitions does sometimes occur in poetry (M. and T. 260), but as it is rare and 
one d of brépBadW might so easily be lost, Monk’s conjecture is probably right. 
irépBaw, the reading of the other MSS., would mean ‘‘transgress,’’ ‘ err,”’ 
which is much less appropriate here than ‘‘ go to excess.” IN might easily 
come from a carelessly written AA; or, as Earle observes, imépBaw may be 
due to the influence of rapaiveiv just below it. 

1078. Cf. Terence Andr. 307 facile omnes, quom valemus, recta consilia 
aegrotis damus. 

1079. mpoxérrois: ‘¢a metaphor taken from clearing ground”? (Earle). — 
The text of 1080, 1081 and 1085 I have given according to Galen, De plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. pp. 388, 394 Mueller; for the MSS. variants, see App. Crit. 
The most noticeable difference is in 1085, where Galen reads 7Bdoxe (our MSS. 
of Euripides having 78¢ co): cf. Photius 7Bdoxe: dxudge, Macedonius in Anth. 
Pal. V1. 30 xaxod 6’ éml yhpaos jury | &dduros NBdoKer. . - mevin. A harder 
question is whether in 1080 we should read éééye with Galen or we édye with 
the Euripidean MSS. In Suppl. 79 and Ion 361 we have the pronoun ; but 
that fact does not prove that Euripides used it here, where it can so easily be 
supplied from the context. Moreover, ‘« Porson’s rule’? (see note on 671) if 
strictly interpreted favors éfayeu: and as Galen’s MS. of the Alcestis seems 
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to have been better than ours (witness #Bdoxer just below), I have adopted 
that reading. 

1086. The xpédvov just below xpdvos of 1085 looks suspicious, and Nauck 
conjectured 6p0s déyos dv. But the threefold repetition (xpdvos — xpdvov — 
xp6vos) may be intentional, to increase the emphasis ; and probably no change 
should be made. 

1087. véov yéuou 7600 the MSS., but Schmidt’s emendation véor yduou éGou 
is almost certainly right. Some early scribe simply exchanged the endings of 
véor, yduor and 76Gov, one of the commonest kinds of error in copying. Euripides 


often uses the plural yéuo. of a single marriage. sy 
1088. otk dv wdpnv: cf. the English ‘‘I wouldn’t have thought that 
of you.”’ 


1089. A difficult place. The text followsa; B has ynpeton déxos, while 
L P show the curious variant ynpevers udvos. Monk read ynpevoes pdvos, which 
gives good sense (cf. Soph. O. T. 479), though pévos is somewhat pleonastic. 
But, if I mistake not, pdvos is part of a gloss on ynpevoe Or xnpedoy. A much 
stronger case may be made out for the reading ynpevoes éxos: xnpevers and 
xnpevoe. will then be different mistakes for xnpevoes, and dAéxos ‘‘accus. of 
specification ’’ with the verb, ‘‘remain widowed as to your couch.’’? But in 
that case \éxos is otiose, and could well be spared. Kirchhoff and Earle read 
xnpetvon: but the middle does not occur elsewhere in Aeschylus, Sophocles 
or Euripides, and I doubt if it is to be found in any good writer. On the 
whole, it seems best to read xnpevoe. déxos, making déxos the subject, ‘ will 
your couch remain empty’? Cf. Od. IX. 123f. aX 7 7 (Sc. vijoos) .. . dvdpav 
xnpever, and the English ‘‘ widowed couch.’? So 862 x7pwv peddbpwrv. The 
reading xnpevon may be due to iotacism, or be the work of some one who took 
xnpevoe to be second person and preferred the form in -y. (It is just possible 
that xnpevoe, Aéxos and pdvos are all glosses, and that the true reading was a\N 
divev xolrns (or Néxtpwv) weve?s, Or Something of the sort.) 

1094. This line has been much tortured by the critics. The MSS. have 
the reading in the text (except that B has xcaddv and | xadetv), which I believe 
to be correct without any change at all. There is, of course, an ellipsis of 
toOc: wore needs no alteration (see M. and T. 688 for other cases of wu with 
a participle after ofda in Oratio Obliqua). The construction is exactly like that 
in Soph. Antig. 1063 Ws uh "wrorjowy tobe Thy ewhy ppéva, except that to is not 
expressed. In L the first hand has written tc@ above ws to show the ellipsis, 
and the schol. says to@: undérote xadéowv me vuudlov. For emendations that 
have been suggested, see Sel. Conj. The passage is a good example of the 
way in which a perfectly sound text has sometimes been tampered with. 

1095. émyjveo’: for this use of the aorist, see M. and T. 60. So Med. 707, 
I. A. 440, Herc. F. 1235, Or. 1672, Phoen. 771, Soph. Aj. 536, El. 1322, etc. 
The usage in the case of this verb may fairly be called a settled idiom of 
the language. 
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1097. yevvatwv: so B a, yevvalay L P, yevvalws Lenting. I have retained 
yevvalwy with Hermann; cf. Hippol. 409 ék yevvalwy dduwv. The phrase rive 
yevvalay could only mean ‘‘this high-born lady,’’ an epithet which could not 
fail to arouse curiosity when applied to a slave; but Admetus shows no 
surprise. i 

1098. avropat: so L P, rightly. The other family have airoduar, obviously 
a gloss on the rarer and more distinctively poetic word. The substitution was 
aided by the resemblance in form between the two words. Cf. Suppl. 279 mpés 
oe yeveddos.. . dvrowar, Heracl. 226. 

1100. Cf. Rhes. 596 dvr xapdlav dednypévor. 

1101. és Séov mr. x.: acurious phrase. The meaning seems to be, ‘‘ perhaps 
the kindness (or ‘‘ favor’’) may result advantageously ’’ (or ‘‘ opportunely ”’). 
Bauer-Wecklein render és déov ‘‘ wie es soll, zum guten.’’ Earle and others take 
it = és xaipbv, which is supported by cases like Soph. Antig. 386, O. T. 1416, 
and by the analogy of év déovre. Herod. I. 119 és déov éyeydvee and 186 és déov 
édéxee yeyovévas are disputed, some rendering és déov ‘as it should be,’ others 
‘opportunely.’ The difference, however, is not great. Cf. also Demos. IV. 14 
eis déov déyovow, ib. XX. 41 els déov dé viv yéyovey abr@ 7O... AaBelv.. . Thy 
arédeav. 

1102. ph “AaBés: on this aphaeresis see Christ Metrik? pp. 34 ff. The MS. 
variants here are due in part to a misunderstanding of it. Tyrwhitt restored 
the true reading. 

1105. pe: so the first class. dpa of L P is probably a gloss. Euripides 
uses dOpety some fifteen times. 

1107-8. Nauck rejects 1108 (which is not in the text of B, but has been 
added in the margin by the first hand), and 1107 as well. He deems the whole 
of 1107 corrupt except rpoduutay, which word he holds to be a variant of mldov 
povov (Eur. Stud. II. p. 83f.). This seems quite needless. The omission of 
1108 in B does not prove very much, as that MS. is written ‘‘unsiglich fliichtig”’ 
(Wilamowitz) and abounds in slips. 1107 is intentionally vague, ‘‘I, too, 
have some secret knowledge that leads me to show this eagerness (for you to 
receive her).’”? Heracles in this scene is paying back Admetus for the double- 
entendres of 513 ff. Though the vengeance is comic and harmless, the king 
does not escape unpunished for his deceit. xdy# implies that it is now Heracles’ 
turn. There is no ground for any change. moets: see Christ Metrik? p. 26 
(§ 36) and Wecklein Cur. Epigr. pp. 58 ff. 

1112. Soxet: so L P; Botha the other MSS. The use of the impersonal 
verb without a dative, seeming unusual, led to the emendation fovdAe. So often 
in the MSS. doxe? has been changed to doxeés or Séxe. See Jebb on Antig. 1102. 
Sdpovs: so the Venetian copy of L; ddu0cs of the other MSS. is clearly due to 
Sduors in 1110. 

1115. pévyg: pévov Nauck, which is undeniably ‘neat’; but probably 


change is unnecessary. 
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1117. mporetvar: mporelvew L P, mpbrewe a. Oryetv: Olyew the MSS. as 
usual (dlye @). mpore?vac was proposed by Elmsley ea conj., and is confirmed 
by B. ‘Nam et aoristus accommodatior est praesente (i.e. the act is momen- 
tary), et ex ea scriptura intelligitur unde rpérewe et Olye venerint’’ (Hermann). 
mporetvery is due to the wish to have the other verb in the same tense as the 
(supposed) present Oley. 

1118. kaparopav: so Lobeck; xapardum the MSS. Mr. Brennan (Class. 
Rev. VII. pp. 17 ff.) has defended the reading of the MSS. on the ground that 
kaparowev ‘is in reality ridiculous, for Perseus was a model of courage.’’ 
But surely the most courageous man would be justified in using caution under 
such circumstances. As another has well said (Class. Rev. VII. p. 204), ‘‘ the 
attitude of Admetus is the real point of the comparison. He is unwilling to 
look at the stranger for fear he should be attracted by her beauty and so even 
for a moment false to his wife’s memory; and in thus standing with hand 
outstretched but averted face (radra Néyer dmrectpaypévos schol.), he is like 
Perseus, who dares not with all his courage look at the features which turned 
beholders into stone.’’? The elision of the dative « in tragedy has been almost 
universally given up by scholars, and all cases where it seems to occur are 
capable of easy emendation. See Jebb’s critical note on Soph. O. C. 1486. — 
Cf. Rhes. 586 xpi Kaparopety Elper, and Troad. 564, Phoen. 606, where xaparéuos 
is used. For the Gorgon simile, cf. Orest. 1520, Herc. F. 990, Phoen. 455. 

1121. mpds aitqv: B has mpéds, the other MSS. 5° és. Euripides uses both 
mpos and els (és) With BAérev: but as when the imperative BdéYor is used in this 
way the conjunction is almost always omitted (cf. 890, Hel. 1442, Heracl. 225, 
Here. F. 1227, I. A. 1238; I. A. 320, etc.), I have followed B.* 

1123. ri A€w: so L P. The other class has \edcow (Nedow B), which Karle 
reads, changing Aevoow in the next line to A\é&w. But cf. Hec. 488, Cycl. 375 
© Leb, Tl NEw, Hel. 483, and the like; and for \éfw in 1124 there is no MS. 
authority. It seems more likely that the reading \ecow,/in 1123 is due to the 
influence of the AeJoow just under it in 1124. Nauck would read ¢doua for 
Gadua, on the ground that ‘statt des unverhofften Wunders muss man eine 
unverhoffte Erscheinung erwarten.’’ He compares Jon 1895 rl d9ra pdoua Tov 
avehriarwy 6p; Or, 879 6p& 5° dedrov Pdow, 0 ujwor ddedov. Add I. A. 1585 
teXrrov eiabyTes éx OeGv Tivos | Pao. But, as Nauck himself points out, the 
phrase @ad dé\rirov occurs in Soph. Trach. 673, a play which shows a strong 
Euripidean influence. Moreover, a general term like @adya may include an 
‘Cunverhoffte Erscheinung’’ as well as any other form of prodigy. In Or. 879, 
the very passage quoted by Nauck, B has dadua, and in I. A. 1581 we have 
Oaiua 5° jv aipyns dpav just before the ¢dcua is mentioned. Hence, though the 
emendations are plausible, I am inclined to believe that no change is necessary. 
paoua would hardly have been used here unnecessarily when it occurs just 


* See on the other side Wecklein Beitriige zur Kritik des Huripides p..538. 
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below in 1127.—Dobree punctuates 6 Geoi, rh hé~w Oady’ avédkrictov rode; 
yuvatka Nevoow x.T.X., Which may be right. 

1125. ‘All the MSS. except a (which has 7) read 4, and all except P 
(which has éumdjooe) have éxrdjoce. Nauck and Prinz suspect the words 
éxrdjooe: xapd, the former on the ground that the ideas expressed by ékr\jooev 
and xapdé are not congruous. But surely if one can say éxrdayfvae xape 
ef. Aesch. Choeph. 231) or dorm (cf. Soph. Trach. 626), the expression xapa 
éxmdyjooe Twd Ought to be both possible and natural. So in English we can 
say ‘joy crazes a man’ as well as ‘a man is crazed with joy.’ On the other 
hand, the simple genitive eo6 is certainly hard. If it is possessive, ‘some 
delusive joy of the divinity,’ it is ambiguous, and if it is a genitive of source 
we miss some verb indicating motion or origin. Should we not insert one letter 
and read w é Geo? This seems better than to escape the difficulty by altering 
Xapd to xdpis with Kvicala (Studien zu Euripides II. p. 86)’ (Ed. in Harvard 
Studies VII. p. 220). Since the above was written, I find that Buecheler pro- 
posed yw’ é« Geo many years ago (on quite different grounds) ; and the conjecture 
therefore belongs to him. His reason for making it was that 0c00, deGv, etc., 
when synizesis occurs, are almost always, if not always, preceded by a long 
syllable. The conjecture is thus confirmed by evidence of another kind. 

1126. Radermacher’s &\dy for adda improves both sense and metre so 
much that I have ventured to receive it into the text. The caesura between 
the conjunction d\\4 and the clause with which it belongs seems very clumsy. 

1127. 168: so Herwerden; 7 is, of course, understood. For the ellipsis, 
cf. Iph. T. 67 bpa, puddaoou wh Tis ev orlBw BporGy. 165’ eicopG of Band 765 
of most MSS. will then be different attempts to supply the verb. For uy with 
the subjunctive after 6p@ and oida, see M. and T. 366. Kirchhoff thinks dpa 
ye a gloss, and that pj 7s has come by a ‘‘copyist’s error’’ from dAN # te 
(i.e. MHTI from AAAHTI). Hence he would read adn # re pdopa veprépwr 
765’ elcop; One might also think of wh veprépwr te pdopa y eicopS 76d (M. and 
T. 264; cf. v. 815) or wih veprépwy re pdopa vov 765° eicopS, which would account 
better for the addition of dpa ye: but, on the whole, I prefer the reading in 
the text. 

1128. ‘‘ Mediums’’ seem to have been in ill repute in ancient times as 
well as in modern. 

1130. tixnv: so the MSS. The sense will then be ‘‘ that you disbelieve 
your good fortune,’’? which seems apposite enough, as Admetus has just asked 
doubtingly, ‘‘do I really behold my wife, whose funeral I was holding just 
now?’ I cannot see why Reiske’s emendation réyy is at all necessary. 
‘¢ Aliud est non fidere sorti, quod est instabilem futuram putantis: de qua 
re hic non est sermo; aliud non credere verum esse, quod accidit. De eo hic 
solo agitur ’’ (Hermann). 

1135. As to envy felt by the gods, Wecklein aptly compares Herod. HI. 
40, VII. 46, V. 21. Do the words of Heracles also convey a gentle hint that 
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it is time to thank him and his divine parent? At all events, the promptness 
with which Admetus turns to him is noticeable. 

1137. dirvocas: this, the reading of B, is certainly right, as the metre 
requires the antepenult to be long. The phrase 6 ¢uretoas (piticas) warip is 
a favorite one with the tragedians; cf. J. A. 1177, Soph. O. T. 798, 1514, ete. 

1138. rap’ dvdp0woras: Tay? wpOwocas L P (ay lost after au). InL the 
second hand has tried to fill out the line by reading raud 7. Cf. Suppl. 1227 
ad yap - dvopOois. ‘ 

1140. Saipdvev tO kvpiw: so the schol.,aandd. BL P have dawsvwv 7G 
xoppdvw. Those who retain xoipdvy take daiuoves in the sense of ‘‘ departed 
spirits,’ manes, comparing 1003 and Hesiod Op. 121 rol pév daluovés eior. . 
écOdol. That dafuwy sometimes has this sense cannot be denied; but, as Weil 
points out, ‘‘tous les morts ne s’élevaient pas au rang de daluoves, qui était 
reservé & une minorité privilégiée.’? To this privileged minority Alcestis would 
belong; but surely no unprejudiced person on hearing the phrase damdévwy 
kolpavos would ever think of Thanatos. He would naturally suppose that Zeus 
was meant, or if the connection showed that daiudywy meant ‘‘ departed spirits,”’ 
that Pluto was in the speaker’s mind. Those who believe that in this play 
Hades and Thanatos are identified, find support for their theory in this pas- 
sage; but see note on]. 261. Moreover, as Jerram points out, an attributive 
genitive, like daiuéywv, usually has the article when the other noun has it, so 
that we should expect rdy daiuéywy if we accept T@ Korpdvw. On the other hand, 
if we read daiudvwv TO kuplw, ‘* with that one of the divinities who had her in 
his power,” all is clear and simple. There is no need of interpreting with 
Matthiae daiuov éxelve os Ktpids éote TovTOV, ToD dvayew Tos TeOvnKdras, Or With 
Hermann daipsywv r@ Tod Civ H wh CRv Kuplw: with kuplw, adrHs or THs yuvarkbs 
is to be understood. The use of the article and the order of the words are just 
what we should look for if the adj. kuplw is used; daudvwy, too, has its ordinary 
sense, and, in short, all is plain and regular. I cannot doubt for an instant 
that xvplw is the true reading. See on this whole passage Lessing De Mortis 
apud veteres figura p. 19; Robert Thanatos p. 35. 

1132 ff. A clumsy device for explaining the silence of Alcestis. The poet 
obviously did not wish to have more than two speaking actors on the ‘‘stage”’ 
at once ; a fact which would mark the play as early even if we did not know 
its date. 

1145-6. mplv dv adayvienrar: i.e. ‘“‘ before the consecration to the powers 
of the lower world, which has been laid upon her, has been taken off.” Cf. 
vy. 75-6. ddgayviger is very rare in classic writers, if not indeed dat eip. 
Suidas defines dgooid by adayritw. 

1150. tupdvvw: so B PL; rupdyvov a l. Euripides often uses ripavvos as 
an adj., e.g. Hippol. 848, Med. 957, Andr. 3, etc. 

1153. 8Spdpov: Wilamowitz’s brilliant emendation for déuov of L P (which 
reading is also mentioned by the schol.). 636v of B is probably a gloss on 
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Spduov: while réda of a is doubtless an emendation made by some one who 
had in mind Hec. 939 f. éwel vécrimoy | vats éxivnoev dda and the construction 
méda Balvew (Hl. 94, 1178). The figure in é\dus dpduoy is that of a ship making 
her “run” (cf. Hel. 1080 véws dpéuos, etc.), so that the meaning is, ‘may your 
return home be safe and speedy.’’ 

1154. radoy 7r : so a (except that the « is omitted, as usual). The other 
MSS. have rao: r’, but rdoy must be right, as the 7’ shows; for the adj. must 
belong with the following word. terpapyla: Anuoobévns Pitimmikols. TeTTdpwv 
pepGy SyTwy THs Gerrarlas ExacTov pépos TeTpas éxadelro, Kabd pyow ‘EdNdvixos év 
tots Oerranikots: Svoua 5é pyow eivar Tats rerpdoe OerTadiGriv, PGT, Iledaoyi- 
Gru, ‘Eorwarw. Kal “Apirtorédns d¢ év 7H Kowy Oerrad@y modirelg emt ’ Adeva 
ro Ivppou dinphodal pyow els 6’ polpas rhv Oerrarlav. ... bre dé Pidurmos Kad’ 
éxdorny Tobrwv Tov powpav EpxovTa Katéatyoe Sednrdkacw &dAdor TE Kal Gedmoumos 
év 7] 40’ (Harpocration ; cf. Photius and Suidas s.v. rerpapxia). Nauck would 
read rerpamré\ea, as the tragedians do not elsewhere use rerpapxyla and the 
mention of a rerpapxla in Thessaly in the heroic age is an anachronism. But 
I suspect Euripides did not think of this point. Does not Shakespeare make 
Hector quote Aristotle? It looks as if the use of the word ‘tetrarchy ”’ for 
a political division of a country originated in Thessaly ; and if so, Kuripides 
is probably using the technical Thessalian word. 

1157. peOnppdcpecba: cf. Aesch. Prom. 313 Kal peOdpyooa. rpdrous | véous. 
Wakefield and Earle conjecture pedwpulopyerda, which is very elegant; but there 
seems to be no convincing reason for the change. 

1158. cdtvxav dpvfcopar: the typical instance of this construction ; see 
M. and T. 910, and cf. Or. 1581. 

1159 ff. These lines occur also at the close of the Andromache, Bacchae, 
Helena and (with a change in the first line) Medea. 
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As might be expected from its early date, the Alcestis shows a relatively 
strict metrical treatment. This is true both of the iambic trimeters, which 
have comparatively few (about fifty) cases of resolution, and of the logaoedic 
verses, which show very close responsion and very few irregular resolutions (see 
Rumpel Die Aujldsungen im Trimeter des Euripides in Philologus XXIV. pp. 
407 ff.; K. F. Mueller De pedibus solutis in dialogorum senariis Aesch. Soph. 
Eur. ; the appendix to Earle’s Alcestis, and Groeppel De Furipidis versibus 
logaoedicis p. 91 f.). 

In the schematization of the lyric metres I have not followed any one 
authority to the exclusion of others. In his metrical schemes of the play 
{in vol. III. of the Kunstformen) J. H. H. Schmidt pays, as usual, too much 
attention to mere outward symmetry, and cannot be implicitly trusted. More 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, is the treatment of Rossbach-Westphal in the 
third edition of their Griechische Metrik. I have also found Christ’s Metrik 
and Gleditsch’s Metrik (in the 2d vol. of I. Mueller’s Handbuch d. klass. Alt.- 
Wiss.) of great service. Of course, many different arrangements and schemes 
are possible, and no single one will meet the approval of all scholars. I have 
adopted in part the notation employed by Schmidt, as his system, thanks to 
the admirable way in which it has been presented, is now in vogue in this 
country. 


MeETRES OF THE PLAY. 


1-27 iambic trimeters. 
28-37 anapaestic system. 
38-76 iambic trimeters. 
77-85 anapaestic system. 
86-92 = 98-104 logaoedic : — 


86=98 VU | ZU|4uU|4u | + (troch. dim. cat. with anacrusis). 
sara TEXG aes eZ o) ee 66 [73 (73 6 6 

88100 2uUy, | 2G " +» | 4 (First Glyconic). 

89=— 10leA > | 4uy|+Luyv | 4 (log. tetrap. cat.). 

90 = 102 U aes 4uu|Zuv | & (log. trip. cat. with anacrusis). 

91=103 —| 4UU | ZuUVU | Z| + (syne. log. tetrap. cat. with anacrusis). 


92-104 2 >] 42uU 114| 4 (syne. troch. dim, cat.). 
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93-97 = 105-111 (anapaestic systems). 
112-121 = 122-131 Gogmordiel: -- 
112=122¥|4U[14|~4vu | 4 (yne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
118=123 ~U|4uU || + (syne. troch. dim. cat.).* 
114=—124 + >| 4 UW | + (log. trip. cat.). 
115=125 4 VU | ~uu | & (log. trip. cat.). 
116 = 126 — = + uv | 4 (log. dip. cat. with anacrusis). 
117=127 2 >|4uwv |14| + (Second Pherecratean). 
118=1285|4U/4uU|]GUuU| & (troch. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 
1G 120 een ews |= we oc 6c 73 a3 cc 
120-21 = 130-31 4 VU| Zuv|Zuvul|Zu|iZ| 4 (syne. log. hexap. cat.). 
1382-5 anapaestic system. 
(See also Rossbach-Westphal Griechische Metrik pp. 494-5, 165; J. H. H. 
Schmidt Kunstformen d. Gr. Poesie vol. III. pp. II-III.) 
136-212 iambic trimeters. 
213-225 = 226-237 logaeodo-trochaic : — 


218 =226 UV |4/4uU|~4, —|4uU|~+4u | & (two troch. tripodies cat., 
the first ena both with anacrusis). 

214— ON BSEN EGS Pe ee wal | —vul—Y¥|+4u | (two troch. 
dims. cat., the first syncopated with anacr. ). 

215 = 228 — Dies tuvl|L4uU|+4u |x (First Glyconic with anacr.). 


216 = 229 4 GWU |—a] | 4u | + (First Glyconie).t 

217 = 280 = wy | AZ| a es eis Pherecratean). 

218 == 23S, eZ Eee ae 2 |e (twostrochsetripacat). 

Rieu ce aa » 4uu|4u]2 |= (troch. tetrap- 
cat. with anacr. + First Pherscrtean: 

220 = 2338 Y | + uU | 4 (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 


221=238b —|4U|42Y¥|42uU|49|+4u | (troch. trim. cat. with 
anacr.). 

2222384 U|4u|4u]4u([/4u]14|~ (syne. troch. trim. with 
anacr.). 

223 = 235 4 UV |14| + (sync. troch. trip. cat.). 

224 = 236 UV |— vu | —vu |—vu | + (log. tetrap. cat. with anacr.). 


225= 237 VU | Luu |4u |14| + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). . 
(See also Rossbach-Westphal pp. 286-7 ; Schmidt pp. IV—V ; Christ Metrik? 

p. 629.) 

238-43 anapaestic system. 

244-47 = 248-51; — 

244 —248 4 GU|4+UU|+4u | & (log. tetrap. cat.). 


* Often called Jthyphallicus. 

} The irrational long in the second foot (va oron | pov) of 216 is highly suspicious, as the 
antistrophe has 4 7. Schmidt and Rossbach-Westphal read ¢74)\ov, which, however, does 
not seem to be used in this sense. Groeppel reads dephy Bpdxw in 229. 
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245=249 Uv | 4uI/%4,|/4uVv|4vu || 4 (syne. log. trip. + First 
Pherecratean). 
246 = 250 
aa = 251 iambic trimeters. 
252-8 — 259-65 iambo-logaoedic : — 
252=259 V| 4U|4uUU|+4vu | + (Second Glyconic with anacr.). 
258 = 260 VU | uu | 14 | ~ (troch. trip. cat., syncopated, with anacr.). 


dims., the second syncopated).* 
255 = 262 J —| 4 uv |4,|— vu | —& (syne. log. trip. + Adonic). 
256 = 2638 4G |+4u |i4| + (First Pherecratean). 
257-8 = 264-5 iambic trimeters. 
266-72 logaoedic : — 
26404) GZuu|iZ| & (syne. troch, dim. cat.). 
267 -U|4+uU|+4u | & (troch. dim. cat.). 
268 —uUy / 4 | 4 (syne. troch. trip. cat.).t 


09 GO| LUl|4>[4u| + > (troch. dim. with anacr.). 

20 Au | Luv | + (log. trip. cat.). 

it | ee | ee Seige acs eet cat.). 

Bee pif G uw | Luu |Z| + (syne. troch. trim. cat. with 
anacr.). 


(See also Rossbach- Westphal pp. 494-5; Schmidt pp.. VI-VII.) 

273-9 anapaestic system. 

280-892 iambic trimeters. 

393-403 == 406-415 dochmiac-trochaic : — 

398 = 406 Vo LU — | ZU | 4 | + (dochmius + troch. trip. cat.). 

394=407 vy | Zu | Zw | a vu | 4 (troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

395 = 408 Vv UV Vv Zu (dochmius). 

396 =409 VU | Zul iZ| 4u | & (syne. troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 

397 =410 > UV uw 4 > — (dochmius). 

398=411 VU] Vu u| Zuv | + (log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

399 =411b —| VUu|4u |x (troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

40=412 VUl Zuv[Zul|[44|4uyl4vu |4 + (syne. log. trip. with 
anacr. + syne. troch. tetrap.). 

401=4138 UV | 4u |14| 4 uw (syne. troch. trip. with anacr.). 

402 = 414 4 VU | 4u | + (log. trip. cat.). 

408=415 4 VU | Zu |i, Zuvl|4u|+ vu (two log. trips., the first 
sync.). 

416-84 iambic trimeters. 

435-444 — 445-464 logaoedic : — 

4385 = 445 4 UY | SO TED) | ZZ (log. trip. cat.). 
* This line may also be regarded as an iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
+ May also be taken as an Adonic. 
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436 =446 —| ~UU | 4uvul|t4u | 4™ (log. tetrap. with anacr.). 
487=447 VU | Luv | 4ul tu |Z + (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
438-9 448-9 —| Zu | Zu it |i, [2uu) 4 os ee Se 


syne. log. tetrapodies, the first with anacr., the second catalectic). 
440 = 450 4 UU | — UU | + (log. trip. cat.). 
441=451 4 U|4uU |14| + (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 
442 = 452 Vu | tLuvl|tul—v als (aa SI log. ont ey anacr.). 
Glyconic with anacr. + First Snes 
455-65 = 466-75 logaoedic : — 


455 = 466 ~ VU |+4u |Z | + (First Pherecratean). 

456 = 467 4 —| 4+ uu |14| 4 (Second Pherecratean). 

457 = 468 VU | Luv | tu | \/ | + (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 
458 = ***§ 4 >| — UYU | 4 | 4 (Second Pherecratean). 

459 =469 Guu | Z[|42U|/+4u |Z] (syne. troch. hexap. cat.). 
460=470 VU | Zuv | 4uUl|4Zu | ~ (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
461=471 VU U4 | 4 (anapaestic oe eae syncopated). 

461b—471 dU |4uUVU|4uU|+4vu |Z + (syne. log. pentap. with anacr.). 
AG 2 nik (ie ee | ee  [tecee |  ee (adctylic tetram.). 


463 =473 4 oY | LEADS) A STIR, | LI ROS) (dactylic tetram.). 

464—=474 4 Oy | LORIN, | LOND, | LX NPIS | rr?) aw, |.4| 4 (dact. tetram. 
+ syne. troch. ie: cat. with pec 

465=475 J |14|42U|+4uU |Z | 4 (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 

476-567 iambic trimeters. 

568-77 = 578-587 logaoedic :— t 

§68-9—578-9 4 JV | 47> |2uy (14, |vw|42uu|]42u |4o 6yne: 
Third Glyconic + log. trip. with anacr.). 

570-71 =580-81 VU | Zuu|4Zuvu|4ul]+4u || & (syne. log. hexap. 
cat. with anacr.). 


572 = 582 4 G7 | 4 | 14 | 4 (syne.-troch. dim, cat.)- 

5738 =5838 UV |4uU|4uU|+4 UU | — (Third Glyconic with anacr.). 
DIA O84 Seem ie alee Se troch. trip. cat.). 

575 =585 “GU |4+uUUG|+4vu | 4 (Second Glyconic). 

576 = 586 —| 4 UU |4uU|+4 >| + (First Glyconic with anacr.). 
577 = 587 4 >| 4 Uv |14|~+ (Second Pherecratean). 

588-96 = 597-605 dactylo-epitritic, logaoedic. 

588 = 597 —| ~Uuu|Luv | + (dact. a cat. with anacr.). 

589 =598 14 V—— |] 4uU|4uUvu | ~ (2d Epitrite + aaeh trip. a 
te ae net Dees | 73 6b “se 


591—600 4 VU | ZuUU | + (dact. trip. cat.). : 
592=60l VU | Suu | Zu l4u |Z | 4 (syne. log. pentap. cat., with 
anacr.). 
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5934 =—602-3 —|4uultZuul|Zu|(4(4uu/|4 vu | & (syne. 
log. tetrap. with anacr. + log. trip. cat.). 

695= 604 UV | 42> ([i4Z]/4u | Eos / (syne. troch, hexap. cat.). 

596 = =65 Geo vl[iZIZzuléul Wee a 6 ‘6 66 


606-740 iambic trimeters. 

741-6 anapaestic system. 

747-860 iambic trimeters. 

861-871 anapaestic system. 

872-7 = 889-94 (uédos duorBaiov) logaocedic * : — 

872=889 U| ZU || 42U|4uU || ~ (syne. troch. hexap. cat. with 


aes 
873 =890 Ul|42U|4uU|4|/4uU|~ (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with 
anacr.). 
874=891 VY VY 4 vu — (dochmius). 
875 = 892 VU | ZU /iZ[4uU|4ZuU|~zZvu | — (syne. troch. hexap. cat. with 
anacr.). 
876 =898 | ZU| ZU] Zu | ZULU | & (log. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 
877 = 894 J —|4U|4uU || ~ (syne. troch. pentap. cat. with anacr.). 


895-902 anapaestic system. 

903-10 = 926-34 logaoedo-trochaic : — 

903 = 926 VU | 4 uv | — (troch. monom. cat. with anacr.). 
904 =927 4UGVUl| Zu |4ZuUU |] 4 »u (log. tetrapody). 
905 = 928 —U | — vu ! .4 | — (syne. troch. dim. cat.). 


906 = 929 UV uv | S eee ue bles troch. dim. cat. with anacr.). 
907 = 930-31 UU | Gu | Gul Guy | (troch, dim. cat. with anacr.). 
908 = 9382 UU |— UU [14 | & (syne. log. trip. cat. with anacr.). 

909 — 933 — | LE TOINY, | we ee (73 66 (73 (73 73 (73 

910=934 VU |—uU|14| + (syne. troch. trip. cat. with anacr.). 


911-925 anapaestic system. 
935-961 iambic trimeters. 
962-971 = 973-81 logaoedic : — 


962 =973 4 —|4 UW |1Z]| + (Second Pherecratean), 
968 =974 4 U|4UUG|+4u | 4 (Second Glyconic). 
G64 Ope Bae Arey | eZ) | ce ut 
965=976 7 ¥Y | 4UWY |Z | + (Second Pherecratean). 
966=977 4 Y | 42UU|4u | + (Second Glyconic). 
967 =978 4 >|4uUVU |14| + (Second Pherecratean). 
968 = 979. 2) > || co. | 4 ge ee 

ne 


969-70—980 2U | 4 uu (4 (14/4244 /[4u/1+4 vu Gecond Gly- 
conic + Jog, trip.). 

O71 981 2 Es rd A, tina es trip. .cat.). 

972 = 982 —UU|—wv |“ | + (First Pherecratean). 


* The ejaculations made by Admetus stand extra metrum. 
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983-994 = 995-1005 logaoedic. ? 

983-4=995-6 4 VI |Z |4uu14,/4UN|14>| +4 (choriambic dime- 
ter + log. trip. cat.). 

985=977-8 - >|42uUuU|4,|— VV |12| + (syne. log. trip. + syne. log. 


trip. cat.). 
986 =999 - >| 4+UV|+4 vu | + (Second Glyconic). 
987-9 = 1000 — | 4 VU | 4~— | 4 wu (log. trip. with anacr.). 


990 = 1001 4 Y | 4 Uv | — (log. trip. cat.). 

991=1002 Y¥ | 4UV|4uU|14| ~ (First Pherecratean with anacr.). 
992—= 10038 VTA Uy | A012 ce ck be oe 
Y 
ale 


993 = 1004 —| 7UU| +4 6 ‘“ : “c &“ 
994= 1005 4 >| 2 UU | 


1159-63 anapaestic system. 


don 


GREEK INDEX. 


[The Roman numerals refer to the page of the Introduction; the Arabic numbers to the 
line of the play under which the word is discussed in the Critical Notes.] 


A. 

"Ayahwa, meaning of, 613. 
ayov, meanings of, 489. 
dons, aS common noun, 13. 
def and alet, 40. 
a&foua, 326. 
aOpéw, 1105. 
-a, elision of, in Ist and 3d person, 90. 
Alyalwy, 595. 
alddppwr, 658, 
aiuara, meaning of plur., 496. 
aipopparvros, 134. 
alvéw, meaning of, 12. 
&kdavoros, sigmatic and non-sigmatic 

forms of, 173. 
&xoris, 201. 
axpapyyjs, 1052. 
Gus = perplws, 907. 
adlcxer Oar, use of, 786. 
&\dws, meaning of, 333. 
duBadetv, use of form, 526. 
dpuelpacGat r1, 752. 
&y, ellipsis of partic. with, 181. 
dv, omitted after goruy Srrws, 52. 
ava, = dvaornh, 276. 
dvriréuverv, 971. 
&vrowac and alroduar, 1098. 
dravrd\éw, metaphorical use of, 354. 
dmeipbxaxos, 927. 
amhaxwy and dumrdaxév, 242. 
dw dpxfs, 111. 
dd ravrolas xovds, 747, 


amérouos, 118, 981. 
&pdnv, 608. 
aprapéw, 494, 
arigwy, 10387. 
avis... mad, 188. 
avnés, 351. 
avxéw, meaning of, 95. 
apayvifewv, 1145. 
aoptgev, 31. 
B. 
Batvw, first aorist of, Euripidean, 1055. 
BapBiros, nature of, 345. 
Bloros, how different from pux%, 929. 
Brérev, with efs and mpés, 1121. 
BovpépBia, 1081. 


IRS 
I for II, 96. . 
yayetv, not yaujnoev, Attic form, 372. 
youvacr, form, 947. 


A. 


Aatwwv, meaning of, 1140. 
dagovds, 581. 

6é, climactic force of, 847. 
dewda macxey, 816. 

déorrowa, title of deities, 163. 
diddoxos, as Substantive, 655, 
Siampérev, with gen., 642. 
ddu0c = cista, 160. 
dvoaTddaicTos, 889. 

dvopopa and dveperh, 617. 
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K. 


"Eyxos = élgos, 76. 

éfwy and €fnv, 295. 

ébédew and Oérevv, 644, 

eiuev, form, 920. ° 

eiv, form, 232. eo 

éx mpoactiou, force of prep., 835. 

éxrperys and evrpers, 339. 

éxpéper Oat, 601. 

éxpopd, 422. 

éuBatver and éxBalvew xédevdor, 1001. 

éumas, 906. 

év yéver, 904. 

év deuvlos mlrvev, 1059. 

év col éopev kal (Hv Kal un, 279. 

éy 775 juepg, use of prep., 513. 

évtuxévTt, meaning of, 1032. 

e&, denoting agency, 629. 

e&épxeoOar, use of, 640. 

éfammuos, 546. 

ér’ adry and én adrots, 148. 

érestpagy, meaning of, 187. 

éeryjvera, idiomatic use of aor., 1095. 

érvyamety, meaning of, 305. 

érumdpodos, xix. 

érlotacbat = dvvacba, 566. 

és déov, 1101. 

és rpirny unvds, 320. 

éotiw bro, opt. without dv after, 
Uff 

éoTw Srws, opt. without dy after, 52. 

éTatpos, as adj., 776. 

éreyov and érapov, 215. 

evfwpos, 757. 

evpapys, 492. 

evmpoonyopos, 775. 

éxOpogévous and kaxokévous, 558. 

éxdva, emblem of-cruelty, 310. 

éxe.v = ** comprehend,”’ 51. 


Lav xphv, 184. 


0. 
Oapoety, form in po, 38. 
Oododv, 1067. 
Opyxkias, orthography of, 1021. 


it. 


I of dative not elided in tragedy, 1118. 
1, mistaken for p, 228. 

iepéa and iepH, 25. 

iepds with gen., 76. 

"Trvo, 596. 


imméctacts, 590. 


K. 
Kat... Te, 647. 
kadXlvaos, of a lake, 589. 
Kad@s abrots kaTOavety nKov Blov, 291. 
kapatouey, 1118. 
card, with gen. and accus., 237. 
kaTapxerOa, 74. 
KaTaoTihoaca = Toijcaca, 283. cs 
xarnvéaro, form of augment, 162. 
kdrw xOoves and xara xOovds, 45. 
Kedva mpdéev, 605. 
kelywy Epapat, 866. 
ke00os, 872. 
kralw = ‘* catch it,’? 64. 
kd\éw and xrelw, 447. 
kAtola = déxos, 994. 
kowvovo Oar, with accus., 426. 
kopnbedoe, Meaning, 313. 
kopos, form, 964. 
Kvavavy7s, use as epithet, 254. 
Kvd.oy, 960. 
kupim and Koipdvw, 1140. 
KOpoa and Kuphoa, 473. 
kwufrat, of Thessalians, 476. 


A. 
Aaxety = ‘* sing,’’ 351. 
Adpia, orthography of, 835. 
Aéyerr = * talk about,’’ 697. 


GREEK INDEX. 


Aurapal, epithet applied to Athens, 452. 
Aoxatos, 846. 

Avery = Avowredety, 627. 

Avxtav, constr. of, 114. 


M. 

Mapalvec@a, ‘* pregnant constr.”’ with, 
236. 

peOapuovey, 1157. 

peOopulfev, 798, 1157, 

_ pébv, 757. 

peraumrémdy ororn alld perayxtuors é- 
mros, 427. 

pév = ‘**T suppose,’’ 146. 

pécov, 76, = ‘‘ the difference,’’ 914. 

peraktmuos dras, 91. 

perdoraots, of the chorus, xlix. 

pH, with subj. to express apprehension 
and desire to avert, 318. 

yuh... operor, 879. 

pnrobirns, 119. 

piuvnokw, pres. not used by tragedians, 
1045. 

povdumvé, 428. 

povoras, 906. 

povbcrodos, 406. 

podvos, wovvws, not Euripidean, 122. 

puppivds, rare word, 173. 


N. 


NavxAnpia, meaning, 112. 
veavias, as adj., 679. 
veBpos, 585. 
veorala, 103. 
véowat, used in fut, sense, 737. 
veooobs = *‘ child,’’ 403. 
vouors and Sduos, 574, 
vooplfev, 43. 

(= 
evaves, 547. 

0. 
Oévetos, 582. 
ofda uw, with partic., 1094. 
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oldas and oicdas, 780. 
olkerevery, 437. 

olkripe, orthography of, 193. 
dppavedw, 165. 


| 6p andsoléa, with yw and subj., 1127. 


ds ef, meqning, 640. 
810s, a Sa 
boris ye, Causal use of, 620. 
baTpaxov or apdduov, 98. 
ovk 016’ ef and nescio an, 48. 
ovvexa, the form, 810. 
ovpadvos, in Kuripides, 230. 
ovTw, post-positive, 333. 
ovx’ ovrws = haud impune, 680. 
6pbarpmoreyxros, 184, 
bxnua, 66. 

1 
Ilauav, use of the word, 424. 
mapa = ‘*during,’’ 926, 
mapadvoa, form, 117. 
mapbévera = ‘* virginity,” 177. 
mdpooos, 77 f. 
mdpos, With gen. of time, 228. 
mar pws and marp@os, 249. 
mévTns = werTacT Gy, 498. 
méuyavros... péra, 66, 
mépav = Tépa, 585. 
meppovTikos BAérev, 775. 
mirvey =‘ to be cut off,’’ 103. 
mirvev and mlrrevv, 948, 
mlrvev and mirvelv, 183. 
mlrvdos, Euripidean uses of, 798. 
adbev, 119. 
mdéov, orthography of, 229. 
adHpns, meaning, 132. 
wbda mefevev, 869. 
moetv, form, 1107. 
mouvirns, use of word, 576. 
monety, 29. 
moduvdxnros, 918. 
mopevey, with two accus., 444. 
wopow, 910. 
mpdoow, not ‘old Attic,” 148. 
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mpérec, meaning and constr., 1050. 
mpecBeverv, 282. 

aptv, with indic., 128. 

mpoBhaerat OY ’roBycerat, 785. 
mpobuplav éxev, 51. 

mpoxorrev, metaphorical use of, 1079. 
mporerns, 909. 

mpos, adverbial use of, 1063. 

mpos, ‘‘for the interest of,’’ 57. 
mpoofevyrvivar or cufevyvivar, 482. 
mpookjvov, doors in, xlix, 547. 
mpoomérerOat, 421. 

mpoopayua, 845. 

upd, meaning, 608. 

mvpyos, metaphorical use of, 311. 


1st 
PetOpov, used in plur. by Soph. and 
Eurip., 458. 
pyar, intransitive use of, 897. 


> 
Z, doubled in first aor., 2380. 
cavis, meanings, 968. 
ceclynrat, force of tense, 78. 
ok\npos, metaphorical use, 500. 
god TO dpdoa, constr., 832. 
oo, for rT, 148. 
otratiferda, 90. 
orelxew él Tuva, 74, 
orepels, form, 227. 
otyKxaows, 410. 
oUuperpos, 26. 
otvv, in Euripides, 915. 
auvduds, 474. 
oe, as Sing., 553. 
oxérduos, 741. 
oxIua Sbuwv, 911. 
ogfw, orthography of, 292. 


re 


Tépauva and répeuva, 457. 
riets and rlOns, 57. 


INDEX. 


Totnpns, 30. = 

-rov and -ryv, in dual of hist. tenses 
and opt., 272. 

TOvd’ &vdpa = éué, 331. 

tetpapxla, 1154. 

rt yévwuar, meaning, 153. - 

rt kaxov petfov auapreiy addxov, constr. 
of, 879. 

Tvpavvos, as adj., 1150. 


Ye 


“Yudvaro, meaning, 576. 

brepadyecv, With gen., 883. 
brepBadrev and brepBatvey, 1077. 

bd omdayxvos Exe, 1009. 
JroBd\X\ev, Meaning, 639. 
brroppamrev, metaphorical use of, 537. 
broupyjoa xapuv, 842. 


g. 
Pauac = ‘* solemn addresses,’’ 1005. 
ped, followed by a wish, 719. 
p0dvw, with partic., 662. 
poirés, 100. 
pirratra, Ta, 340. 
gpirevw and dutedw, 294, 1137. 
proé, without adj., 4. 
ppoveiv Sox® vs. db&w Ppovetv, 565. 
ppoddos, fem., 94. 


X. 
XddvBo, 980. 
xelp exrelve, 768. 
xelpecot, form, 756. 


xphv, without dv, 384. 


W. 
Wuxoppayetv, 20. 


. 
Q and o, confused in MSS., 88. 
wpaios, 516. 
ws dv, in final clauses, 740. 
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